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PREFACE 


This book began as a seminar paper in my first year of graduate school and has 
since expanded far beyond its roots, including a brief stop as a dissertation, which 
I completed in 2008 at UCLA under the supervision of Claudia Rapp, Ronald Mel- 
lor, David Phillips, and Susan Downey. Since that time, most of the original dis¬ 
sertation has been completely reworked. 

This book could not have been completed without the support and encourage¬ 
ment of many individuals. Previous mentors Claudia Rapp, Ronald Mellor, and S. 
Thomas Parker continued to provide advice and encouragement. At UAB, several 
scholars, including Brian Steele, Andrew Keitt, Steve Miller, John van Sant, Andrew 
Demshuk, John Moore, Jr., and Lamia Ben Youseef Zayzafoon, read chapters, 
engaged in stimulating discussions, or provided materials. Special thanks are due 
to history department chair Colin Davis, former history department chair Carolyn 
Conley, and former CAS Assistant Dean Rebecca Bach. Without Interlibrary Loan, 
I could not have completed this project, so my deepest thanks go to Eddie Luster 
and the entire ILL staff, plus reference librarian Brooke Becker. I would also like to 
thank all the UAB history departments graduate students who assisted in copying 
and scanning material. 

I also must single out Dr. Tali Erickson-Gini for providing an excellent tour of 
the Byzantine towns of the Negev, which enriched my knowledge of the region. 
Others have lent unpublished material to me at various stages of this project, 
including Dr. Hans Bernard and Professor Willeke Wenrich at the Cotsen Institute 
of Archaeology at UCLA, Roberta Tomber of the British Museum, Dr. Benjamin 
Dolinka of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Professor Traianos Gagos of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, Greg Fisher of Carlton University, and Professor Dan Caner 
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of the University of Connecticut. I would also like to thank the anonymous review¬ 
ers and Peter Brown, all of whom provided helpful comments for revision. Profes¬ 
sor Andrew Jacobs of Scripps College helped with revising chapter 3. Any mistakes 
that remain in the text are my own. 

In 2007 ,1 spent four months at the American Center of Oriental Research in 
Amman, Jordan, as the Kress Fellow in the Art and Archaeology of Jordan. My 
work there formed the nucleus of several chapters in this book. I would especially 
like to thank the director, Dr. Barbara Porter, and associate director, Mr. Chris Tut- 
de, for their assistance and support during my stay. While I resided at ACOR, a 
number of scholars inspired and assisted my research, including Professors Bert 
de Vries, Burton MacDonald, and Megan Perry, and fellows Drs. Yorke Rowan, 
Morag Kersel, Ann Peters, Jennifer Ramsey, and Jesse Karnes. 

Above all, my family and friends must be commended for their loving support. 
My lovely wife, Melissa, and three wonderful children—Agatha, Nico, and Ansel— 
are sources of daily joy. Melissa should be especially commended for providing 
advice and editing assistance. Agatha, Nico, and Ansel have all been born while 
I’ve been working on this project. Finally, I want to thank my parents and my sis¬ 
ter, Amy Ward, who designed the maps in this book. 

Thanks to Father Justin and the Sinai monks for providing their blessing to the 
publication of the two mosaic images from Mount Sinai, which were reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expeditions to 
Mount Sinai. Claudia Rapp provided many photos of the Sinai and granted me 
permission to publish them. Thanks also to the staff at the University of California 
Press—especially Eric Schmidt, Maeve Cornell-Taylor, and Cindy Fulton—for 
their work in moving this project to publication. Finally, thanks to Paul Psoinos 
for his patient work copyediting the manuscript and preventing errors both large 
and small. Unless otherwise noted, all translations are my own. 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


In this book, I utilize a variety of sources, including ancient literary works, archae¬ 
ological remains, papyri, and inscriptions. Each of these types of sources provides 
a different opportunity for analysis, yet all have pitfalls that can lead the unwary 
scholar astray. In general, the literary sources that describe the Near East during 
late antiquity are problematic for historians. In contrast to the sources for classical 
Greek and Roman history, scholars are confronted with an almost complete lack of 
secular writings. Of the extant sources for late antiquity, only the fourth-century 
Ammianus Marcellinus and the sixth-century Procopius attempted to follow the 
standards of historical analysis developed by Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Livy, and Tacitus. In fact, the composition of history devoid of supernatural forces 
almost disappeared . 1 Religion became one of the driving forces of historical inquiry 
and clearly influenced the development and narratives of these texts. Religious 
identity predominates throughout these texts; it is only through close scrutiny that 
the traces of individual lives and competing identities can be discovered, not all of 
them revolving around religious belief . 2 

I use six major primary-source texts: Eusebius’s Onomasticon, the Sinai Martyr 
Narratives by Ammonius and Pseudo-Nilus, the pilgrimage accounts written by 
Egeria and the Piacenza pilgrim (sometimes referred to by the name Antoninus Pla- 
centinus), and Cosmas Indicopleustes’ Christian Topography. The relevant sections of 
all but Eusebius’s Onomasticon are translated and introduced in detail in Daniel Can- 
er’s remarkably useful History and Hagiography from the Late Antique Sinai? 

1. See the essays in Croke and Emmett 1983; Rohrbacher 2002. 

2. Roggema 2009,1-2. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 260-ca. 340 c.e.) was a prolific writer. 4 His output, 
spanning the late third and early fourth centuries, surpassed that of any other 
author, pagan or Christian, of his age. He established himself as one of the preem¬ 
inent Christian writers in creating a new type of literature—ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory—but only his Onomasticon concerns me here. The Greek text of the Onomas- 
ticon is preserved in only one manuscript, currently in the Vatican, which was 
discovered in the library at Saint Catherines. 5 In the late fourth century, Jerome 
translated the Onomasticon into Latin, and the Latin text became widely dissemi¬ 
nated. 6 

The Onomasticon was the fourth in a series of biblical studies by Eusebius, 
although only the Onomasticon has survived. 7 It lists toponyms organized by the 
biblical book and Greek alphabetical order. Most important, each entry contains a 
brief description of the site during Eusebius’s time, including the contemporary 
place name, the location of Roman garrisons, and a discussion of the inhabitants 
of the site. Although the date of the Onomasticon is debated, it seems to be a prod¬ 
uct of the 320s c.e . 8 

Ammonius’s Relatio claims to be a firsthand account of a pilgrimage to the Sinai 
in 375-78, during the reign of Valens. 9 Several scholars have suggested that the 
Relatio was written not by a pilgrim to the Sinai in the fourth century but rather by 
Christian monks at Mount Sinai or Rhaithou in the sixth or seventh century. 10 

The Relatio contains two separate reports of Christian martyrdom. In the first, 
Ammonius describes how he witnessed the martyrdom of forty monks at Mount 
Sinai at the hands of Saracens, narrating the atrocities in the first person. The sec¬ 
ond report is told in the third person, through the testimony of an “Ishmaelite” 
who fled to Mount Sinai from an attack of nomadic Blemmyes at Rhaithou in 


4. For an introduction to the life of Eusebius, see the entry s.v., ODB 751-52. 

5. Codex Vaticanus graecus 1456. This manuscript was apparently created in the eleventh or twelfth 
century (Wolf 1964, 80). 

6. Klostermann 1904; some scholars have questioned his practice of restoring the Greek text based 
on eighth-century and ninth-century Latin manuscripts (Bury 1905; Wolf 1964, 81). 

7. The best discussion of the content of the Onomasticon appears in Wolf 1964, 73-80. Also see 
Barnes 1981,106-11. 

8. Louth 1990,118-20; Carriker 2003, 39; Taylor 2003,3-4; Grafton and Williams 2006, 221; Ward 

9. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 1. Ammonius states that the journey began 
while Peter was patriarch of Alexandria. There are two patriarchs by that name attested, one during the 
reign of Diocletian and the other during the reign of Valens. Although the synaxarion for 14 January 
puts Peter in the reign of Diocletian, the Relatio must refer to the Peter of Valens s reign, not Diocletian’s 
(Tsames 2003,280-81,284). 

10. Tillemont 1706, 7.574; Devreesse 1940; Mayerson 1980a; Solzbacher 1989, 231-35, 242; Gatier 
1989, 514-17; Grossman 2001a, 178-81. The debate is summarized by Caner 2010,143-49. 
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which forty monks were killed. 11 The first report, concerning the Saracen attack on 
Mount Sinai, seems more likely to be authentic because the it is written in the first 
person and is largely unembellished as compared with the second report. 12 The 
second report is more influenced by hagiographic topoi and much more elaborate 
in its descriptions of martyrdom. Since the two reports are so different in their 
content, it seems likely that they were originally written by two different authors 
and later combined into a single text. 

All scholars agree that the Relatio was written by someone (perhaps two peo¬ 
ple) familiar with the Sinai, regardless of whether it was written by Ammonius or 
anonymous monks at Rhaithou or Mount Sinai. Through Ammoniuss Relatio, we 
are able to see how the inhabitants of the Sinai thought about themselves, the 
nomadic populations, and the geography of the Sinai. Although the events them¬ 
selves may be fiction, the text reflects a deeper cultural knowledge than could have 
been invented. However, because the image created by the Relatio presents an 
entirely antagonistic relationship between the Saracens and the monks, one can¬ 
not use that text to understand other possible forms of interaction between the 
two groups. 

The Relatio is extant in several traditions: two Greek lines, Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic (CPA), Syriac, Arabic, and Georgian. 13 The Greek and CPA texts claim 
that Ammonius originally composed the work in Coptic, but no Coptic version 
of this text has been discovered. 14 A Greek text is clearly the basis of the CPA text, 
but the surviving Greek version seems to be from a separate tradition than the 
CPA, and the Greek version (edited by Demetrios Tsames) that I have used may 
reflect a later tradition as compared with the CPA version. 15 The surviving Greek 
versions differ in merely minor ways, which may represent later alterations of 
the text. 16 

As with Ammoniuss Relatio, the authenticity of Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes has 
been questioned by many scholars. By the tenth century, the Narrationes had 
become associated with Nilus of Ancyra, largely because the Narrationes were 


11. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 8. 

12. Gatier 1989, 510-17. 

13. Caner 2010, 141. I have used only the Greek (ed. Tsames) and CPA (ed. Miiller-Kessler and 
Sokoloff) editions. 

14. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 42: “Taura eupcbv eycb’Ico&vvtii; TtpeaPuTepoc 
... yeypappeva ypappaaiv aiyuimaKoIi;, driva Kai petePaXov 61’ £XXr|viKarv.” 

15. Caner 2010,141-43. 

16. One of the Greek texts states that the martyrs were killed on 14 January. This date may have 
been influenced by a similar statement in the Narrationes (Mayerson 1980a, 142 n. 50). The CPA text 
says that the martyrs died on 28 December (Ammonius Monachus, Relatio [CPA, ed. Miiller-Kessler 
and Sokoloff] fol. 61). Although this different date may suggest an interpolation of the sixth century 
into the text, it does not disprove a fourth-century date for the entire work. 
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believed to contain philosophical and narrative similarities to Nilus of Ancyras (d. 
ca. 430) letters. It is now generally accepted that Nilus of Ancyra did not compose 
the text. 17 For this reason, the author is commonly referred to as Pseudo-Nilus. 18 

The Narrationes concerns the trials and tribulations of the Sinai monk Nilus 
and his son Theodulus. The Narrationes is written in the first person, purportedly 
by the protagonist Nilus, and begins in medias res. 19 The first narratio begins with 
Nilus arriving at Pharan after fleeing a Saracen attack at Mount Sinai. Although 
Nilus begins to despair, the people of Pharan embolden him with praise of the 
monastic life. In the second narratio, Nilus begins to tell his life story. When he 
starts questioning Gods will, the people of Pharan urge him to accept his fate and 
put his trust in God. Nilus continues his story in narratio three. This section con¬ 
tains an ethnographic comparison of the behaviors and customs of the Saracens 
and the Sinai monks. Narratio four describes the Saracen attack and how Niluss 
son was captured. In the fifth narratio, another survivor arrives at Pharan and tells 
how he and Theodulus survived a Saracen attempt at human sacrifice. The narratio 
dwells on the cruelty and barbaric nature of the Saracens and, in addition to the 
human sacrifice, describes a vicious attack on a number of ascetics. The sixth nar¬ 
ratio describes a journey across the Sinai desert to seek recompense for the Sara¬ 
cen attacks from the chief, Ammanes. Nilus participates in the journey to find his 
son, but when the emissaries reach Ammanes, they learn that Theodulus has been 
sold as a slave and is living in Elusa in the nearby Negev. Nilus then travels to Elusa 
and finds his son serving in a church. In the final narratio, Theodulus describes his 
adventures and concludes that he survived by placing his trust in Gods Provi¬ 
dence. 

Most scholars believe that the text is a fabrication of some sort and does not 
describe the actual experience of a monk known as Nilus. 20 Many have pointed out 
the linkages between the Narrationes and earlier Greco-Roman novels, such as 
Achilles Tatiuss Leucippe and Clitophon, from which entire sentence constructions 
are copied. 21 This has suggested to several scholars the claim that the work is pure 


17. Mayerson 1975,107-8; Nilus Ancyranus, Epistula 4.6, mentions two Galatian monks at Mount 
Sinai. Hie son was kidnapped by a band of nomads but later escaped. Despite the current consensus, 
Caner (2010,75) suggests that Nilus of Ancyra could have been the author. 

18. See Devreesse 1940, 220-22; Gatier 1989, 518; Caner 1994; Link 2005. 

19. The first line reads, “AXcopevoc; eyu> peta Tt|v ecpoSov tuiv | 3 ap| 3 dpu)v ij\ 0 ov etc; tr|v Oapav” 
(Pseudo-Nilus 1.1). 

20. Heussi 1921, 6-10; Devreesse 1940, 220-22; Henninger 1955; Sevcenko 1966, 256. Pseudo-Nilus 
is well informed about the topography of the region, leading most to assume that the text was writ¬ 
ten by someone in the Sinai or a nearby region such as the Negev (Caner 2004,138, and 2010, 76-77); 
Solzbacher (1989, 228) instead thinks that the source was a map. 

21. Caner 1994; Link 2005. 
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literary fantasy. 22 Other scholars have argued that the text possesses greater histori¬ 
cal value. Vassilios Christides, for example, thinks that the ethnographic accounts 
of the Saracens are valuable even if the rest of the text is suspect. 23 Philip Mayerson, 
although conceding that Nilus and his son Theodulus are probably fictional charac¬ 
ters, believes that the text itself provides many credible details. He argues that the 
Narrationes is based on a plausible event, a Bedouin raid on the unprotected monks, 
even though the discussion of the event is highly literary. The date of production is 
also debated, with some scholars preferring late-fourth-century, fifth-century, or 
even sixth-century dates. 24 The Narrationes can be read as a late-antique romance 
that reveals much about the constructions of identities and the self. 25 Thus, it is not 
the overt moral of the tale that concerns me but how the underlying assumptions 
and implications demonstrate the creation of identity and images of the Other. 

The Itinerarium Egeriae (Itinerary of Egeria) is preserved in only one manu¬ 
script, dated to the eleventh century, which was discovered in 1884 in Spain. 26 
Egeria describes the Christian holy places that she visited and the liturgy of Jeru¬ 
salem that she witnessed during a three-year (381-84) pilgrimage to the Near 
East. 27 Egeria possibly originated in Spain or Gaul and may have been writing to 
inform an aristocratic circle or possibly a group of ascetic women. 28 Because read¬ 
ers had never seen the regions that she mentions, she tries to impart her impres¬ 
sions, feelings, and visual sensations to her readers; the Itinerarium Egeriae is an 
excellent source on the geography of the late-fourth-century Near East and the 
development of Christian holy places. 

The text of the Itinerarium Egeriae begins and ends in midsentence, and it is 
possible that only about one-third of the original text is extant. 29 The surviving text 
begins as Egerias party approaches Mount Sinai and therefore does not include 
her journey to the Sinai Peninsula or the sites visited en route to Mount Sinai. 
Some of this missing information has been preserved in the twelfth-century Liber 
de Locis Sanctis written by Peter the Deacon. 30 

22. Heussi 1921, 6-10; Gatier 1989, 517-19. 

23. Christides 1973. 

24. Heussi 1917,154; Mayerson 1963,160-61; Devreesse 1940, 220-22; Gatier 1989, 520-21; Shahid 
1989,134-39; Grossman 1999, 461, and 2001a, 182; Caner 2010, 75-76. 

25. See Whitmarsh 2011 on identity and the Greek novels. 

26. Gamurrini 1884. Codex Arretinus 6.3. The critical edition is Maraval 1982 .1 have also consulted 
the text by Franceschini and Weber 1965 and the text and commentary by C. Weber 1994. 

27. Davies 1954,95-100; Devos 1967. 

28. On Egeria’s origins and audience, see Valerius, Epistle 5.7-8; Maraval 1982, 21; Hunt 1982,163- 
64; Sivan 1988, 528-30,533-34; Diaz y Diaz 1982,326 n. 8; C. Weber 1989, 450-56, 

29. Wilkinson 1981,3. 

30. Peter the Deacon apparently used the Itinerarium at Monte Cassino (Gingras 1970, 16-17), 
copying Egerias descriptions of sites almost verbatim but leaving out any details about Egeria herself or 
the people she encountered (Caner 2010,211-12). 
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The Itinerarium Antonini Placentini describes a pilgrimage from Placentina 
(Piacenza) in Italy to the Holy Land. The author, commonly referred to as the Pia¬ 
cenza pilgrim, traveled throughout the Near East, visiting Cyprus, Jerusalem and 
Palestine, Egypt, the Sinai, Syria, and the upper Euphrates River in either the 560s 
or the 570s. 31 

This account provides invaluable descriptions of the Near East in the late sixth 
century. Although often not so descriptive about his feelings and impressions as 
Egeria, the Piacenza pilgrim does not focus exclusively on sites of religious signifi¬ 
cance and often provides descriptions of secular locations. In addition, unlike 
Egeria, he actually describes the appearance of buildings and sites, whereas Egeria 
had simply mentioned what she saw without description. 32 He seems to have 
recorded what he found interesting rather than just those items that elucidated 
Scripture. The Piacenza pilgrim describes not only places that he saw firsthand but 
also others that he did not visit. This suggests that he received information from 
guides, traveling companions, or a guidebook. 33 Most scholars implicitly assume 
that the details provided by the Itinerarium Antonini Placentini are generally 
sound, but one may be more skeptical about the places he knew only via hearsay. 34 

Finally, Cosmas Indicopleustes’ Christian Topography contains a wealth of geo¬ 
graphic knowledge; but it should be read as a theological rather than a geographic 
text. In it, Cosmas attempted to describe the nature and structure of the universe 
as revealed in the Christian Scriptures rather than through physical observations. 
According to Cosmas, the universe is divided into two parts, reflecting the two 
natures of mankind—one impure, facing pain, death, and immorality, and another 
pure, representing immortality and holiness. These were separated by a firmament 
that prevented the imperfect humans, who lived in the lower section, from reach¬ 
ing the upper section reserved for the holy. Everything was enclosed inside a cube 
represented by the Tabernacle as presented to Moses in Exodus. 35 Although Cos¬ 
mas completely rejects pagan models of the circular universe, his work shows that 
he was aware of previous pagan scholarship, and he debated the attempt by his 
contemporary Philoponus to Christianize these pagan theories. 36 

The Christian Topography has been dated to 547-49 because two eclipses occurred 
in the year 547 while Cosmas was completing the text. 37 The author of the Christian 

31. On the name, see Milani 1977, 34-36. On the date, ibid. 36-38. Milani prefers 560. Wilkinson 
2002,12, prefers 570. 

32. Leyerle 1996,136-37. 

33. Wilkinson 2002,13. 

34. See, for example, Devreesse 1940; Mayerson 1963; Gatier 1989. 

35. Wolska-Conus 1962,37-61. 

36. Ibid. 147-244. 

37. Wolska-Conus 1968,16; Cosmas Indicopleustes 6.3. It is preserved in three manuscripts: Vatica- 
nus graecus 699, dating to the ninth century, and two eleventh-century manuscripts, Sinaiticus graecus 
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Topography provides many details of his life in the text, but he never mentions his own 
name, possibly because his ideas would have been deemed heretical at the time. The 
name Cosmas Monachos appeared in the ninth century, and the term Indicopleustes 
(The Sailor to India) was added in the tenth or eleventh century, but it is doubtful that 
he ever visited India. 38 Cosmas tells us that he was a merchant who traveled exten¬ 
sively in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 39 He visited Ethiopia between 522 and 
525. 40 He sailed into the Persian Gulf and landed on the island of Socotora, which lies 
at the tip of the Arabian Peninsula and was the last harbor on the naval route to 
India. 41 He also sailed as far as the modern Cape Guardafui in Somalia. 42 

Cosmas visited the Sinai during his travels and stayed at the monastery of 
Rhaithou. 43 He includes an in-depth discussion of the Sinai as a result of his stay 
there, in which he demonstrates the importance of the Exodus account for under¬ 
standing the nature of the universe. Because the work is more about theology than 
geography, the descriptions of the Sinai in the Christian Topography cannot be 
taken at face value and must be evaluated to determine their theological implica¬ 
tions. This complicates the use of the Christian Topography, but its testimony can¬ 
not be ignored. The survival of his manuscript in the Sinai demonstrates the 
importance of the text to the Sinai monks. 

Other sources. Archaeological excavations have added to our knowledge in the 
region; however, interpretation of archaeological materials is often more difficult 
than dealing with literary sources. Many of these excavations have been published 
only in preliminary form, limiting the amount of material for analysis. Most 
important is the invaluable survey of monastic structures and work at Saint Cath¬ 
erines Monastery largely conducted in the 1970s. 44 More recently, excavations have 
been conducted at Pharan and Ras Raya (Rhaithou), although the publications 
remain preliminary. 45 


1186, dating to the eleventh century from the Sinai, and Laurentianus pluteus 9.28. Wolska-Conus’s 
edition is based on Vaticanus graecus 699. When one of the eleventh-century manuscripts agreed with 
Vaticanus graecus 699, she adopted that reading but did not include the variant text. Although this 
process has been criticized, the Wolska-Conus edition remains the most widely used. See Alexander 
1972 for criticisms. 

38. Wolska-Conus 1968,1.1-2, 61; Frezouls 1989,442-43. 

39. Cosmas Indicopleustes 2.54, 56. 

40. Wolska-Conus 1968,16; Cosmas Indicopleustes 2.56. 

41. Ibid. 2.29, 3.65. See the first-century Periplus Maris Erythraei. 

42. Cosmas Indicopleustes 2.30; Kirwan 1972,169-70. 

43. Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.8,14, 51-52. 

44. Grossman 1988; Dahari 2000. Also see Weitzmann 1973; Weitzmann and Galey 1976; Weitz- 
mann and Galavaris 1991. 

45. Grossman 1984,1992,1996,2000, and 2001b; Kawatoko and Bunka 1995; Kawatoko, Senta, and 
Chosa 1996; Kawatoko, Chosa, and Bunka 1998; Kawatoko and Shindo 2009. 
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Papyri provide a snapshot of life in the region but are limited to the sites of Nessana 
in the Negev and Petra, capital of Third Palestine. The Nessana Papyri (cited as P.Ness .) 
were discovered in the 1930s and published in 1958. 46 They were discovered in the 
Church of Saints Sergius and Bacchus and the Church of Mary Theotokos. There are 
in total five archives: a soldiers archive of seventeen papyri dated to 505-96, the 
papers of Patrick son of Sergius, who died in 628, the archive of George son of Patrick 
from the late sixth century, a post-Islamic Conquest archive, and a literary archive. 
These five archives provide a wealth of knowledge about Nessana in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, but none of them explicitly mentions larger historical events such 
as the Persian or the Islamic Conquest. The Petra Papyri (cited as P.Petra) were dis¬ 
covered inside Room I of the Petra Church in a series of rooms that were added to the 
ecclesiastical complex. 47 The documents date between 537 and 593 and chiefly concern 
the family of a certain Theodoras. They are still in the process of decipherment and 
publication: four volumes have appeared as of the completion of this book. 48 

Inscriptions make up one final source of information about the region. Among 
the most curious features of the Sinai are the almost innumerable inscriptions left 
by Nabataean travelers and traders in the second and third centuries c.e. The writ¬ 
ings are mosdy made up of names and greetings, and there is not a single monu¬ 
mental inscription in the entire Sinai written in Nabataean. 49 The largest concentra¬ 
tion of these inscriptions was found in the Wadi Haggag. 50 A systematic search of 
the Sinai found more than 3,850 inscriptions. 51 Although the dated Nabataean 
inscriptions were written prior to the chronological period covered in this book, 
one of the latest inscriptions may be Christian. 52 These Nabataean inscriptions were 
noted by Cosmas Indicopleustes, who believed that they were carvings of the 
ancient Israelites. 53 In addition, a number of Armenian inscriptions have been dis¬ 
covered in the Sinai, indicating pilgrimage prior to and after the Islamic Conquest. 54 


46. Literary papyri: Casson and Hettich 1950. Nonliterary papyri: Kraemer 1958. The nonliterary 
papyri are occasionally cited by other authors as P.Colt. 

47. On the discovery of the scrolls and their archaeological context, see Fiema et al. 2001,139-50; 
Frosen, Arjava, and Lehtinen 2002,5-8. 

48. Frosen, Arjava, and Lehtinen 2002; Arjava, Buchholz, and Gagos 2007; Arjava et al. 2011, 
Koenen et al. 2013. 

49. M. MacDonald 2003, 47-48. 

50. Negev 1977a. 

51. M. E. Stone 1992-94. 

52. Schmitt-Korte 1990. This four-letter Nabataean inscription is flanked by two Christograms. If 
the Christograms were carved by the author (Maslam) of this Nabataean inscription, then the Chris¬ 
tograms may suggest that the inscription was carved in the middle of the fourth century, extending 
the known range of dated Nabataean inscriptions in the Sinai by one hundred years. This is the only 
Nabataean inscription that may be Christian. 

53. Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.53-54. 

54. Mayerson 1982; M. E. Stone 1982 and 1986. 
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Two longer inscriptions, one from the Sinai and one from Beersheva in the 
Negev, play prominent roles in the later portions of the book. The inscription from 
the Sinai is of an unknown late-antique date. It currently lies in a chapel dedicated 
to the “Holy Fathers slaughtered at Sinai and Rhaithou” and honors Sinai Mar¬ 
tyrs. 55 Its exact translation is debated. The meaning of the other inscription, the 
Beersheva Edict, also remains in doubt. 56 Fragments of this inscription were sold 
by antiquities dealers in Beersheva in the early twentieth century, and a recent 
discovery has added substantially to our knowledge of the inscription. The inscrip¬ 
tion may have sought to end overzealous tax collection by establishing fixed pay¬ 
ment amounts for various governmental positions in the region. 57 

NOTE ON ARABIC NAMES AND TOPONYMS 

For the sake of clarity and simplicity, and in order to preclude any confusion, all 
diacritical marks have been omitted throughout the book with Arabic personal 
names and toponyms appearing in transliteration in the roman typeface. 


55. See Caner 2010, 51-63. 

56. Basic bibliography on the text includes Macalister 1902, 236; Clermont-Ganneau 1906; Robin¬ 
son 1908; Abel 1909 and 1920; Hartmann 1913; Burkitt 1920,19, 20; Alt 1923, 52-55; Van Berchem 1952, 
33-36; Kraemer 1958,119-25; Mayerson 1986a; Isaac 1990,287-88, and 1995,138-39; Di Segni 2004. The 
standard text is Alt 1923, 52-55, but Di Segni 2004 should be preferred. Di Segni 2004,142-46, provides 
an excellent analysis of previous scholarship on the edict. 

57. Di Segni 2004,136, lines 1-5. 
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Introduction 


In a world where wealth was determined by agricultural prosperity, the Sinai 
appeared barren and unimportant. With minimal rainfall and no cities, there was 
little of interest to Greco-Roman pagan society. To early Christians, however, the 
Sinai’s biblical connections exerted a powerful attraction, enticing monks and pil¬ 
grims to experience the locations of the Exodus. For these Christians, the empti¬ 
ness of the Sinai was an asset that created the perfect conditions for experiencing 
solitude ( hesychia ). The Sinai was far from unpopulated, however, and Christians 
encountered an indigenous nomadic population there—a population described as 
cruel, barbaric, and unrepentantly pagan. The sources of the late-antique Near 
East named these nomads Saracens. 1 Later, during the Muslim Conquests of the 
Near East in the seventh century c.e., Christians applied the word “Saracen” to the 
Muslims, identifying the Muslims with the already-existing negative image of 
the Saracens. While the term “Saracen” was applied to nomads throughout the 
Near East, accounts written about the Christian communities in the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula provide some of the most detailed and polemical descriptions of these 
nomadic groups. 


i. I feel that to employ the words “Saracen” (or “Saracens”) or “barbarian” (or “barbarians”) as 
my own usage risks conveying a negative judgment. To avoid this, I generally use the words “nomad” 
and “nomads.” These terms are not without their own set of problems, because they imply a strict bi¬ 
nary of opposites between sedentary and nomadic ways of life—which, as will be shown in chapter 1, 
does not accurately reflect living conditions in the Near East at this time. Nor were there ever just two 
groups, sedentary and nomadic, in the region. I have viewed this risk as less dangerous than using the 
word “Saracen,” if only because “nomad” preserves the assumption in the sources of the separateness 
between the communities without invoking the baggage of the word “Saracen.” 
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map i. The Sinai Peninsula and the southern Levant in late antiquity. (Map: Amy 
Ward.) 


The borders of the Roman Empire conjure romantic images—Hadrians Wall 
reaching across Britain, the forests stretching beyond the Danube, and the open 
deserts of North Africa. The Romans had long faced off against the groups beyond 
the border, first as Roman territory expanded during the Republic and under 
Emperor Augustus and then later, when the borders became less expansive and 
more defensive. The Romans, like the Greeks before them, typically called anyone 
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not culturally like themselves “barbarians,” whether they were Celtic, “German,” 
Persian, Berber, or Arab. 2 Large pockets of supposed barbarians could also be 
found throughout the empire, for Romanization in the provinces had been steady 
but was not complete by the fourth century. Once the emperors had adopted 
Christianity, they could use the new faith to spread imperial culture to these bar¬ 
barians both inside and outside the frontiers. 

Nomadic tribes had lived in the Sinai for centuries, but they attracted outside 
attention only with the rise of Christianity and the immigration of monks to the 
peninsula. These monks enhanced their spiritual sanctity and their claim to the 
Sinai by asserting that the nomads radiated a constant threat of violence and mar¬ 
tyrdom against them. To make this point, the monks described in exceedingly 
gruesome detail the attacks that these nomadic groups were accused of perpetrat¬ 
ing. Their accounts—the Sinai Martyr Narratives, namely Ammonius’s Relatio and 
Pseudo-Nilus’s Narrationes —demonized the nomadic population by describing 
the nomads’ pastoral culture and purportedly impure religious practices, includ¬ 
ing black magic and animal and human sacrifice. In these sources, Christian 
monks created an image of the Saracens that reflected their own holy qualities in a 
completely oppositional fashion. The Saracen image therefore was not an autoch¬ 
thonous creation of the nomads; rather, it was invented by Greco-Roman sources, 
Christians in particular, and was used to marginalize the nomadic populations of 
the Near East and in the Sinai. 

The real relationship between the nomadic groups and the sedentary popula¬ 
tions of the Near East, in the Sinai largely represented by Christian monks, was 
much more nuanced than the Christians’ representation of the nomads. In theory, 
the Eastern Roman Empire held the strategic advantage, but in many geographic 
regions, the nomadic groups maintained tactical superiority. For this reason, in 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia the Roman authorities utilized the nomadic 
groups (the most famous of them commonly known as the Ghassanids) as a buffer 
against the Sassanid Persians and their nomadic allies the Lakhmids. Despite this 
reality, the role of these allied tribes, including those in the Sinai, in defending the 
empire is overshadowed by descriptions of Saracen attacks in late-antique litera¬ 
ture. The reiteration of these descriptions, especially those detailing martyrdoms 
in the Sinai, reinforced the perceived differences between the nomads and the 
Christian population. 3 In addition, although many of the nomads in the Near East 
converted to Christianity in the fourth century and later, the Sinai sources consist - 
endy portray the nomads as pagan idolaters. 4 


2. See Isaac 2004 and 2011; Gruen 2011. 

3. Shahid 1995-2002,1.2.984-86. 

4. While use of the terms “pagan” and “paganism” have come under fire in recent scholarship be¬ 
cause of their modem pejorative connotation, I continue to use them in this book because these terms 
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Though scholars continue to debate the verisimilitude of the so-called Saracen 
threat, I am largely interested in how Christian discourse created this in concert 
with the Saracen image, not whether the Saracens were in fact a danger to the 
Christian communities of the Sinai. 5 The sources indicate that the nomads were 
perceived as a threat and that the inhabitants of the late-antique Near East and the 
imperial authorities believed that such a threat existed. When the sources are 
viewed in this light, the descriptions of the nomads become evidence of how 
Greco-Roman authors viewed and represented the nomads, but not necessarily of 
historical events and practices. Furthermore, the manifestation of this perceived 
threat in the Sinai Martyr Narratives is of crucial significance for understanding 
Christian self-conception in the Sinai. 

Christians used the Saracen image along with the identification of biblical 
sites to justify monastic occupation of the Sinai. The monks identified sites 
that were mentioned in Exodus and worked to reinforce connections between 
late-antique locations and those mentioned in biblical accounts. They accom¬ 
plished this through naming, repetition of rituals, and construction of mnemonic 
physical structures. In doing so, the monks claimed the Sinai and the Exodus 
in the name of Christ, superseding the claims of the Jews and the indigenous 
nomads. 

These two techniques—linking Sinai sites with biblical events and describing 
the nomads as bloodthirsty villains—combined to enhance the reputations of the 
monks who practiced in the Sinai. The biblical sites were believed to possess an 
inherent spiritual power, which the monks absorbed as a result of their pious lives; 
and the Saracen threat demonstrated that the monks lived daily under the threat 
of martyrdom. By the middle of the fourth century, when Christian monks began 
to settle in the Sinai, there were few avenues within the Roman Empire to attain 


remain the most widely recognizable. (See also North 2011, 489-92.) Other scholars have proposed 
different terms, but these often present problems. Garth Fowden (1991,119 n. *), for example, sug¬ 
gested the use of the term “polytheists,” as used by scholars of comparative religion; however, Drake 
(1996, 3 n. 1) rightly rejects the term for late antiquity because it “would merely reinforce an already 
lamentable tendency in modern readers to presume that only Christians were monotheists, thereby 
distorting the fourth-century landscape as significantly as the term ‘pagan now does.” Bowersock 
proposed and used the terms “Hellenism” for pagan culture and “Hellenes” for the people. (See 
especially Bowersock 1990.) Trombley (1993) also used the term “Hellenic religion” for late-antique 
paganism. Although these scholars use the actual late-antique term for pagans (Hellenes), they risk 
confusing culture with religion and ethnicity, and could be misinterpreted as referring to previous 
periods. Chuvin’s (1990, 9) definition that “Pagani or pagans are quite simply ‘people of the place,’ 
town or country, who preserved their local customs,” is quite applicable for this idea that pagan 
practices in the Sinai and Third Palestine were survivals from the Nabataean religion. Therefore, 
despite the problems with “pagan,” I have continued to employ it as a general term, without intend¬ 
ing to endorse the moral and value judgments inherent in it. 

5. See Banning 1986,1987,1992; Parker 1986,1987; Graf 1989; Mayerson 1989; Isaac 1990. 
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martyrdom. The Sinai was an exception: a space in which martyrdom could occur 
and was thought to. 6 

Modern scholarship on the Sinai has focused on the authenticity of the Martyr 
Narratives, in the sense of whether they describe actual historical events or even 
whether they are what they purport to be. 7 Some scholars, such as Philip Mayer- 
son and Rudolf Solzbacher, have used the Sinai literature to write historical narra¬ 
tives of the Christian communities there with an emphasis on the creation of mar¬ 
tyrs. 8 There has not been much recent work on the Sinai, but I expect this situation 
to change now that Daniel Caner has compiled the Martyr Narratives and trans¬ 
lated them into English for the first time in his History and Hagiography from the 
Late Antique Sinai . 9 

Caner argues that the invention of a martyr tradition served to complete “the 
process of Christianization” by imbuing “obedience, suffering, and triumph” into 
the landscape of the Sinai. 10 Yet the Sinai possessed a unique set of biblical associa¬ 
tions that visitors to the Sinai did not forget to mention—the Sinai did not need 
martyrs to make it Christian. Alternatively, Solzbacher argues that the tradition of 
Sinai Martyrs was responsible for increasing the popularity of pilgrimage to the 
Sinai. 11 However, neither of the two surviving pilgrimage accounts (Egeria and the 
Piacenza pilgrim) mentions the martyrs at all. If these pilgrims were motivated to 
travel to the Sinai because of the martyr tradition, then surely they would have said 
so, just as they describe the holiness of the monks and the biblical connections of 
the Sinai. This omission suggests that the martyrdom accounts were not intended 
for consumption by outsiders; rather, the monks themselves were the audience 
envisioned, with the intention to reinforce the claim that they were the righteous 
inhabitants of such holy land. Outsiders did read these works, however, influenc¬ 
ing imperial security in the sixth century and possibly impacting Christian- 
Muslim relationships till modern times. 

The Sinai monks, in participating in the creation of the negative Saracen image, 
unwittingly came to influence global, cultural, and religious politics. In the early 
seventh century, Muslim armies conquered the Near East, including the Sinai, 
thoroughly defeating the armies of the Eastern Roman Empire. The first non- 
Muslim references to these invasions refer to the perpetrators as Saracens, because 

6. Christians were also subject to violence from Christians of other doctrinal sects. The most 
famous example comes from North Africa, where orthodox and Donatist Christians violently clashed. 
See Gaddis 2005,103-30; Shaw 2011. 

7. I describe the scholarship surrounding the authenticity of these works above in the Note on 
Sources. 

8. Mayerson 1963,1980b; Solzbacher 1989. Others include Eckenstein 1921 and Hobbs 1995. 

9. Caner 2010. 

10. Ibid. 64. 

11. Solzbacher 1989, 200. 
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the Muslims appeared at first glance to be merely another nomadic group. From 
this inauspicious origin, “Saracen” quickly became the word most frequendy used 
by Christians to refer to Muslims throughout the medieval period, bringing the 
pejorative image with it. This usage has profoundly impacted how Christians have 
viewed Muslims and Middle Easterners up to the present day. 12 As John Tolan has 
argued, medieval Christian texts about Muslims “provide concrete examples of 
how one perceived as other can be pinned down through discourse, made explica¬ 
ble, rendered inert, made useful (or at least harmless) to ones own ideological 
agenda.” 13 As will be demonstrated in the present work, the imagined and invented 
Saracen Other of the Sinai served similar purposes in the pre-Islamic period. 

POSTCOLONIALISM AND THE LATE-ANTIQUE SINAI 

I have read the Sinai Martyr Narratives through the framework of postcolonial 
studies. This field originates out of Edward Saids criticism of Near Eastern schol¬ 
arship. He famously argued that Orientalists in the long nineteenth century pro¬ 
jected exoticism and weakness onto the East (Muslim Arabs especially) and wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly helped to justify colonial endeavors in the Middle East. 14 
Despite critics, Saids theories have exerted a tremendous influence on scholarly 
activity about identity and culture. 15 In brief, postcolonialism seeks to understand 
the complex interaction between imperial power and discourse and to discover 
the voice and thoughts of the colonized (the subaltern), the majority of whom are 
oppressed or marginalized. 16 

In the Sinai, the monks acted as colonizers, bringing the new imperial culture, 
Christianity, and justified their occupation of it with vitriolic attacks against the 
colonized nomads. Although the Sinai had been controlled by the Romans since 
the annexation of the Nabataean Kingdom, it remained a relatively unknown, 
little-visited region, inhabited by nomadic groups and, probably, descendants of 
the Nabataeans based at the only true town, Pharan. The ethnographic informa¬ 
tion in the literature of the monks, therefore, reflects this early stage of contact 
between imperial power and indigenous lifestyles. As Greg Woolf has demon¬ 
strated, Roman ethnographic literature on Britain continued to describe the Brit¬ 
ons as savage and unlearned even after decades of contact and rule by the Roman 
authorities. This provided a foil by which Rome and Roman culture could be artic- 

12. This is expanded in much greater detail in chapter 5. 

13. Tolan 2002, xxiii. 

14. Said 1979. 

15. For criticism of Said, see, for example, Irwin 2006, esp. 277-330. Macfie 2002 is an excellent 
introduction to the debate surrounding Orientalism. Lockman (2004, 215-67) provides an interesting 
discussion of more recent interpretations of Middle Eastern Studies. 

16. Though dated, Ashcroft, Gareth, and Helen 1995 remains an excellent introduction. 
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ulated. 17 In the context of the Sinai, descriptions of the Saracens as savage pagans 
served to reinforce the pious nature of the Christian monks. It granted justification 
to monastic colonial actions by distancing the nomads from what were historically 
their own lands. 18 As Nicholas Thomas has argued, “colonialism is not best under¬ 
stood primarily as a political or economic relationship that is legitimized or justi¬ 
fied through ideologies of racism or progress.... Rather, colonialism has always 
... been a cultural process; its discoveries and trespasses are imagined and ener¬ 
gized through signs, metaphors and narratives.” 19 The Sinai Martyr Narratives 
enact this very process by creating an image of the Saracens as unworthy of the 
land, whereas, in the words of the fourth-century pilgrim Egeria, the monks were 
“equal in dignity to the land itself.” 20 

As Christians migrated and settled in the Sinai, they replaced native toponyms 
with names derived from the Bible. As Kevin Butcher argues, “renaming is a colo¬ 
nial act of ‘symbolic violence’ aimed at the landscape,” which in the case of the 
Sinai created an alternative topography, alienating indigenous elements. 21 In the 
ancient period, the best-documented process of renaming occurred in Syria under 
the Seleucid dynasty, where sites were consciously named after locations in the 
Greco-Macedonian homeland. 22 In the early modern period, the earliest colonists 
who settled America largely replaced indigenous names with others from their 
homelands. 23 A similar process occurred after the creation of the modern state 
of Israel, where Hebrew names, especially biblical names, replaced Arabic ones. 
This imprinting made the land unrecognizable to Palestinian refugees on official 


17. Woolf 2011, 89-94. 

18. Similar conditions have been noted in North America, where hundreds of native groups were 
defined by one word—“Indian.” Horrific stories were told about the indigenous populations as justifi¬ 
cation for brutal assaults by the colonizers. (See Bach 2000, esp. 6-10.) 

19. N. Thomas 1994,2. On how culture and colonialism have shaped each other, also see the essays 
in Dirks 1992. 

20. Egeria 3.4: "senex integer et monachus a prima vita et, ut hie dicunt, ascitis, et... qualis dignus 

21. Butcher 2003,99-100. Spurr (1993,4) wrote that “the very process by which one culture subor¬ 
dinates another begins in the act of naming.” 

22. See Frezouls 1977, esp. 238-48. 

23. Puritans named every new town in New England before 1660 after communities in their Eng¬ 
lish homeland; whereas in Virginia two counties had the names of English rulers or English commu¬ 
nities. Other American colonies demonstrate that the overwhelming majority of community names 
came from the settlers’ places of origin, with the exception of the Quakers, who retained a few indig¬ 
enous names supplemented with names based on their ideals, such as Philadelphia or Concord, and the 
settlers of the back country, who used clan names and cultural names (such as cooking implements) 
in addition to the names from their points of origin (Fischer 1989, 36-38, 239-40, 441-45, 639-42). 
Also see Bach (2000, 67-112) on how naming and mapping functioned as colonial activities in North 
America in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth century. 
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documents and helped justify Israeli exploitation of Palestinian land. 24 Even 
though the late-antique Near East differed from these two modern examples in 
some ways—anyone who has read Eusebius’s Onomasticon will understand the 
multinominal nature of settlement in the region—the actions of the monks in 
identifying, memorializing, and commemorating biblical events in the Sinai dis¬ 
placed local traditions. 25 

Postcolonialism is especially interested in the creation of identity and image. 
Identity is created through navigating competing narratives. 26 In the study of the 
ancient and early medieval worlds, analyzing identity formation can be difficult, 
because the source documents are limited. Greek literature has proved especially 
fruitful for understanding how Greek identity was constructed in the sixth and 
fifth centuries b.c.e . 27 Later, the so-called Greek Romances have proved valuable 
for understanding the construction of Hellenic identities under the Roman 
Empire. 28 Recent work has demonstrated that there was no unified Greek or indig¬ 
enous identity in Roman Syria; rather, identities were constandy transforming and 
interacting to meet new circumstances. 29 

Many scholars have investigated the role of the Other in shaping identities in 
the ancient world. Greek and, later, Roman and Christian identities were predi¬ 
cated on the construction of the identity of the Other. In the dialectic of identity, 
several scholars have argued that “we” can be known only in opposition to the 
Other. 30 Foundational work in this field has examined the construction of Greek- 
ness and Otherness, but the nature of the sources makes it almost impossible to 
understand the converse—how the Other understood the Greeks. 31 For example, 
Edith Halls Inventing the Barbarian: Greek Self-Definition through Tragedy con¬ 
vincingly argues that Athenian tragedy created both Greek identity and a Persian 
image in the aftermath of the Greco-Persian Wars. These images divided the entire 
world into Greeks ( Hellenes ) and barbarians. 32 Francis Hartog’s The Mirror of 
Herodotus explores how Herodotus’s Scythians reflected an opposite of Greek 
society. 33 In both cases, Persian and Scythian reactions to these constructed images 
of themselves are unknown. Recently, Erich Gruen has demonstrated that although 


24. Abu El-Haj 2001,32-35, 82-98; Gregory 2004, 88,135-36. 

25. Thanks to Andrew Jacobs for mentioning the multinominal landscape of the Onomasticon. 

26. Somers 1994; Ezzy 1998. 

27. See J. Hall 2002. 

28. See Whitmarsh 2011. 

29. Andrade 2013. 

30. Hentsch 1992,190. 

31. Cartledge 1993; also see Lenfant 2011. 

32. E. Hall 1989; for an alternative reading, see Gruen 2011, 9-75. Unfortunately, we do not know 
what the Persians thought of the Greeks. 

33. Hartogi988. 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans (and others as well) thought in terms of binary 
Others, they also created links to the Other by refashioning the Other in accord¬ 
ance with more creative and less hostile purposes. 34 Likewise, Ian Moyers Egypt 
and the Limits of Hellenism has demonstrated that Greek and Egyptian discourses 
occasionally operated like a dialogue rather than a unilateral imposition of Hellen¬ 
ism onto a barbaric, Othered Egypt. 35 

Greco-Roman authors applied similar rhetorical tropes as examples to fit spe¬ 
cific circumstances, and common topoi were used to describe all peoples who 
were Other. 36 It is therefore hard to distinguish the practices of non-Greco-Roman 
populations from one another, because similar phrases were used for all. Further¬ 
more, with Christianity came the Othering of pagans and Jews. 37 Sorting through 
the problems of identity in the late-antique and early Islamic period is also exceed¬ 
ing complex, because “though religious allegiance came to be the prime form of 
identity, other forms of affiliation—political, linguistic, geographical, ethnic, his¬ 
torical, cultural, and sectarian—still bore weight.” 38 

This idea that the representations of different races were created by rhetoric 
reinforces recent research into the field of ancient ethnographies, such as the eth¬ 
nographic sections in Herodotus’s Histories, which suggests that such descriptions 
cannot be taken at face value, because the stereotypes they employ are based on 
the needs of the genre, audience, and writer. Each description of the Other was 
cleverly selected and crafted to create a particular response, and a description of a 
people in these ethnographies should not be accepted as historical truth. In 
Woolf s words, “ethnography had become a new species of myth.” 39 For this rea¬ 
son, it may not be possible to use Greco-Roman sources to understand the culture 
of the historical Near Eastern nomads. 40 


34. Gruen 2011, esp. 308-51. 

35. Moyer 2011. 

36. For example, early Christian writers typically used the terms “Ethiopians,” “Egyptians,” and 
“Blacks” to indicate the presence of the devil. These motifs were developed not because of racial descent 
but because those groups stood in for those who were “blackened by their sins.” (See Byron 2002.) 
Earlier writings could be quite nuanced in their depiction of Ethiopians and other Africans (Gruen 
2011,197-220). Jewish conceptions of Black Africans do not seem to be inherently racist (Goldenberg 
2003, esp. 17-128). On the Other and its application for Middle Eastern studies, see Hentsch 1992 and 
the essays in Djedidi and Dirasat al-Wahdah al-Arabiya 2008. 

37. Though of course individual situations were more complicated. On Jews, see C. Evans and 
Hagner 1993 and Lieu 1996. Also see the essays in Kahlos 2011a, esp. Kahlos 2011b and 2011c. 

38. Hoyland 1997, 20-22; quotation on p. 20. 

39. Woolf 2011,111-17; quotation on p. 114. Also see Skinner 2012 on the role of ethnography in the 
creation of identity and the Other. 

40. The way Greco-Roman sources treated the Other is quite different from, say, white slaveowners 
in North America, whose accounts can be used to study the origins and contributions of Africans in 
South Carolina (Peter Wood 1974). 
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Prior to Islam, attitudes toward Arabian nomads tended to be clouded by 
assumptions about the contrast between Greco-Roman lifestyles and those of the 
barbarians. Very few authors seem to have had personal knowledge of the customs 
of the nomadic groups, meaning that descriptions often contain the same tropes 
that were applied to all supposedly uncivilized groups. 41 No writer that we know of 
wrote about the Arabian nomads exclusively; rather, they appear as incidental 
characters in larger works. 42 This is especially true for the Sinai sources, in which 
the nomads appear only in order to commit violence against the Christian monks. 

In the Sinai, only the records written by the Christian monks survive. If—and 
that is a substantial “if”—the nomadic groups wrote anything beyond the hun¬ 
dreds of short greetings that survive on the rocks of the Sinai, their works are not 
extant. They have no voice and are therefore a classic subaltern people. 43 For this 
reason, it was the Christian monks who constructed the image of the nomadic 
groups, and not the nomads themselves. 

The sources about the late-antique Sinai claim to provide detailed narratives of 
events such as martyrdoms, but the historical accuracy of these sources has often 
been doubted. Instead of attempting to determine if the sources about the Sinai are 
“historically true” (something that is impossible to determine given their nature), 
I view the Sinai Martyr Narratives as having been constructed by the Sinai monks 
and other Christians in order to give meaning to their relationship with the 
nomadic inhabitants of the Near East. As Nancy Khalek has recently stated, “we 
can, and should, ask questions about why those narratives came to look the way they 
did, and propose scenarios for how they got to be that way.” 44 This book attempts 
to understand the nomadic image created by the Sinai Martyr Narratives and to 
suggest a possible reason for their existence. 

In terms of identity, the Sinai functioned as a liminal space. 45 Liminality, as 
described by Victor Turner, concerns the point during rituals in which a person is 
“in-between states,” whether social, religious, mental, or other. 46 Postcolonial the¬ 
orists have used “liminal” in a geographic sense to describe a location in which 


41. Hie classic description of the Other is Ammianus Marcellinuss discussion of the Huns (31.2); 

42. leffreys 1986,305-12. 

43. Subaltern studies began by studying South Asia during the British colonial period. It has now 
expanded to include other geographical regions, but the emphasis on oppressed and low-status indi¬ 
viduals remains. For examples, see Spivak 1988; Prakash 1990 and essays in Prakash 1995; Beverley 1999; 
Ludden 2002; and Chaturvedi 2012. 

44. Khalek 2011,20; emphasis original. 

45. For a discussion of the use of space and liminality in late antiquity (with a focus on the West), 
see Harrison 2001. 

46. V. Turner 1967,93-11, and 1978, inspired by van Gennep i960. 
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cultural change can occur. 47 Other scholars note that even places in marginal or 
border zones not completely “in-between” often allow the combination of ele¬ 
ments of two groups to form a collective ( hybrid) and unique identity. 48 

In addition, American historians have long studied the places “between,” begin¬ 
ning with the pioneering frontier studies of Fredrick Jackson Turner. 49 Recently, 
borderlands have been defined as “the contested boundaries between colonial 
domains,” whereas a. frontier is “a meeting place of peoples in which geographic and 
cultural borders [are] not clearly defined.” 50 These theories have in turn inspired 
ancient historians, especially those studying the edges of the Roman Empire in late 
antiquity. 51 Particularly compelling is C.R. Whittakers characterization of the 
Roman frontiers as porous zones that allowed the creation of hybridized cultures. 52 

In late antiquity, the Sinai was not an intermediate space between two political 
entities, but it was a frontier along the eastern edge of the Roman Empire in direct 
contact with the Arabian Peninsula. 53 The Sinai also existed between two eco¬ 
nomic and cultural zones, making it a liminal space inhabited by two different 
populations—one settled, agricultural, and increasingly Christian, with the other 
nomadic, pastoralist, and pagan—at least according to the Sinai sources. The Sinai 
can therefore be thought of as a middle ground, a location where several ethnic and 
religious groups lived together and interacted in complex ways. 54 Although part of 
the later Roman Empire, the nomadic groups of the Sinai could employ violence 
against the unarmed monks, thereby putting the Christian monks and themselves 
on a more equal footing. Although the nomadic groups could and apparently did 
attack the Christian communities, those Christians, as agents of the much more 
powerful empire, could retaliate with appeals for assistance, temporarily acquiring 
the use of coercive force against the nomads or convincing the authorities to sta¬ 
tion additional troops in the region, as occurred in the sixth century. In many 


47. Bhabha 1994, 5; Anzaldua 2007. 

48. Rosaldo 1993; also see D. Weber 1995, which collects an extensive bibliography about the evo¬ 
lution of liminal studies. 

49. F. J. Turner 1920. 

50. See Adelman and Aron 1999, 815-16; also see the responses to that article in the same issue. 

51. These studies have tended to focus on the Western portion of the empire and the effect of the 
Germanic invasions on concepts of ethnicity and identity. See particularly Pohl 1997; Pohl and Reimitz 
1998; Pohl, Wood, and Reinitz 2001; Gillett 2002; and Curta 2005; Pohl, Gantner, and Payne 2012. On 
the Eastern Empire and the early Caliphate, see Andrade 2013 and Philip Wood 2013. 

52. Whittaker 1994, 98-131. Scholars who study the modern world tend to define borders and 
frontiers in the same sense: that modern borders allow rather than restrict movement (van der Velde 
and van Houtum 2000; Berg and van Houtum 2002; Brunet-Jailly 2007). 

53. Palmyra in the first through the third century provides perhaps the clearest example of a 
community between two empires. As detailed by Smith 2013, a unique cultural identity was formed, 
combining elements of Roman and Aramaic culture. 

54. White 1991. 
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ways, the Sinai parallels the Syrian steppe, the so-called Barbarian Plain. As at 
Rusafa, the imperial authorities could use the monastic communities to project 
Greco-Roman Christian influence into the Sinai. 55 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SINAI PENINSULA 

During the time of Jesus, the Sinai was controlled by a Roman client state, the 
Nabataean Kingdom, founded during the Hellenistic period by nomadic peoples 
who migrated from the Arabian Peninsula. In 106 c.e., the kingdom was annexed 
by the Roman Empire, and the Nabataean Kingdom was incorporated as the 
Roman province of Arabia (provincia Arabia ). 56 Under Diocletian, the province of 
Arabia was cut in half at the Wadi al-Hasa in modern-day Jordan, and the Sinai 
was attached to the province of Palestine. Later in the fourth century, this larger 
province of Palestine was split, and the Sinai became part of the province of Pal- 
aestina Salutaris, which later became known as Palaestina Tertia (Third Palestine). 
The Sinai remained administered in this province until the Muslim Conquests. 57 

Nabataean occupation in the Sinai was concentrated in the southern moun¬ 
tainous regions. The northern Sinai coastal plain between Egypt and Gaza 
remained largely out of Nabataean control. (Rhinocoloura may represent an 
exception.) Between the coastal plain and the southern Sinai lies the waterless 
desert of Tih (also known as the Sinai Plateau). In the southern Sinai, high moun¬ 
tains predominate, with Jabal Katarina and Jabal Musa topping 2,200 meters. 58 
Pharan was the only town of any size in the area, and it may have owed it existence 
to the mineral deposits of the southern Sinai and the nearby oasis. 59 Hundreds of 
Nabataean inscriptions have been discovered in the Wadi Haggag, near Pharan. 60 
There were also a few smaller settlements, such as Dahab on the eastern coast of 
the Sinai. 61 In addition, there were a number of religious shrines in the area, mostly 
located on or near mountain peaks. 62 

The lack of settlements in this region is a direct result of an insufficient water 
supply for the practice of agriculture. The Sinai typically does not receive the min¬ 
imum 200 millimeters of rainfall per year that is needed for agriculture. The high¬ 
lands of the Sinai receive more precipitation than the coastal areas, but still only 


55. E. Fowden 1999, esp. 67-100. 

56. The standard scholarly account remains Bowersock 1983a, 12-89. 

57. Ward 2012; Sipila 2004,2007, and 2009,131-210. 

58. Hobbs 1995,5-6. 

59. The remains at Pharan have been extensively excavated, but the publications remain in a pre¬ 
liminary state (Grossman 1984,1992,2000,2001b; Grossman, Jones, and Reichert 1998). 

60. Negev 1977a. 

61. For the excavations at Dahab, see Meshel 2000. 

62. Negev 1977b. 
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average 62 millimeters per year at Saint Catherines Monastery. Rainfall averages, 
however, ignore the fact that yearly precipitation in the region is sporadic, with 
some years producing more than the 200-millimeter limit, whereas others pro¬ 
duce much less. When it does rain, the granite mountains do not absorb the water, 
which rushes down slopes as a flash flood. 63 Only the oasis at Pharan provided 
enough water for settlement and was able to support at least minimal agricultural 
production. Sinai monks, however, learned from the communities of southern Jor¬ 
dan and the Negev how to construct terrace-and-runoff water-catchment systems, 
allowing them to grow some of their own food. 64 This imprinted the landscape 
with the features of sedentary communities. 

The economic realities of the Sinai created the prerequisite conditions for the 
shifting identities and images characteristic of liminal geographic spaces. Because 
the Sinai lacks water resources, it is situated at the edge of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. This location was particularly conducive to transhumance and other mobile 
forms of economic exploitation. The province therefore existed between “the 
desert and the sown.” 65 Much of the Sinai has been termed an “inner limes,” mean¬ 
ing a desert or uninhabited zone located near settled communities that was inside 
the Roman defensive system. 66 Whether the Sinai nomads were related to the 
Nabataeans, to other tribal groups (such as the Saifitic or Thamudic tribes), or to 
groups newly emigrated from the Arabian Peninsula is largely unknown because 
of the lack of sources. 67 The Greco-Roman sources generally do not differentiate 


63. Hobbs 1995,12-17; Dahari 2000,5-6. On the average modern precipitation rates in the southern 
Levant, see Executive Action Team, Middle East Water Data Banks Project 1998, 45. Whether these 
modern figures have any bearing on the Byzantine settlements has been intensely debated. E. Hunting- 
ton (1911,370-71), for example, argued that rainfall must have been higher in the Byzantine period. Most 
scholars and scientific studies, however, conclude that the climate in the ancient period was very similar 
to modern conditions. For a summary of the debate and evidence, see Shereshevski 1991,14-17. This is 
not to say that the region did not suffer from temporary periods of greater or less rainfall. The depiction 
of the Dead Sea on the Madaba Map suggests that there was an intense dry period when the map was 
created (Amiran 1997). Sediments from the Dead Sea show that it rose and fell throughout antiquity 
(and the historical period), probably as a result of increased and decreased precipitation (Klein 1985). 

64. Dahari 2000,147-49. On Negev agriculture, see Zohary 1954; Kedar 1957,1967; Mayerson 1959, 
1962; Evenari, Shanan, and Tadmore 1963, 95-119; Elliott 1982, 26; Bruins 1986,38-54. 

65. Bell 1908; Nelson 1973. 

66. Mayerson 1986b, esp. 44-45. 

67. On the presence of these groups in the Nabataean Kingdom, see Graf 1989, esp. 357-80. One 
of the Nessana Papyri from the late sixth or early seventh century mentions the “Bani al-Udayyid” (oi 
ZapaKEVoi uoi EiaXcoSeeid—the first indication of an Arabian migration into the Negev ( P.Ness. 89.35). 
Research on the date when the various modern Bedouin tribes arrived in the Negev and the Sinai 
suggests that their migration to the Sinai was a slow process, with a succession of new arrivals (Bailey 
1985, 1991; Stewart 1991). As noted by Bailey (1985,33-34, 47), there is substantial evidence for the pre- 
Islamic Arabian tribes in the Sinai, though much of the current Bedouin migrated long after the Islamic 
Conquests of the seventh century. 
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between tribes, making it difficult to avoid generalizations and oversimplifica¬ 
tions. 68 Like nomadic groups throughout the Mediterranean world, those in the 
Sinai are portrayed in the literary sources as culturally distinct and utterly different 
from the sedentary population. 69 It would take a unique Christian phenonomon— 
the desire for monks to obtain quietness ( hesychia ) and the biblical associations of 
the Sinai—for the region to be more extensively settled by nonnomadic groups. 

PLAN OF THE BOOK 

In the following chapters, I explore the complex relationship between identity and 
image formation in the Sinai and its consequences, beginning with the indigenes. 
Chapter 1 focuses on the nomadic inhabitants of the Roman Near East in general, 
and then on the Sinai in more detail. It begins by examining the lifestyle of the 
nomads, with a special emphasis on their economic sustainability in the semiarid 
regions of the Near East. Next, the chapter examines the relationship between 
the Roman authorities and several allied groups, such as the Monophysite Ghas- 
sanids, who dominated the nomads of the Roman Near East in the sixth century 
c.e. This chapter also describes the religious practices of the nomads, as seen 
through the eyes of Christian authors, both from the Sinai and in the Near East in 
general. The origins and connotations of the various names applied to the 
nomads—“barbarians,” “Saracens,” “Ishmaelites,” and “Scenite Arabs”—are exam¬ 
ined in detail. 

Chapter 2 shifts focus to the colonizers and covers the spread of monasticism in 
the Sinai and the growth of pilgrimage to the region. The first known Christian to 
visit Mount Sinai was Julian Saba, sometime in the middle of the fourth century 
c.e. By the second half of that century, several churches and numerous monastic 
sites had been founded in the Sinai, as attested by the pilgrim Egeria. Growth con¬ 
tinued in the fifth and sixth centuries, and two fortresses were constructed during 
the reign of Emperor Justinian (527-65) to defend the monks at Mount Sinai and 
the coastal site of Rhaithou. Innumerable pilgrims visited the Sinai from all cor¬ 
ners of the Mediterranean world; several pilgrims left accounts of their travels. 
Without the influx of pilgrims the monastic communities of the Sinai could not 
have sustained themselves. 

The monks who settled the Sinai did so because of the regions connections to 
the Exodus, and chapter 3 examines how these monks created a Christian Sinai by 
identifying contemporary locations with sites mentioned in the Exodus account. 
Three major sites were identified: Elim, Raphidim, and Mount Sinai. Biblical read¬ 
ings were employed to locate these sites, and local topographic features were 

68. Millar 2005,301-3. 

69. On the image of the nomad, see Shaw 1982. 
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believed to prove the historicity of the biblical accounts. Elim is particularly 
instructive, because several authors place it at different locations in the Sinai, at 
first in the northwest of the peninsula and later at the monastic community at 
Rhaithou. One reading of this site movement is the desire for a monastic commu¬ 
nity (Rhaithou) to be associated with the Exodus account. In addition, the Phara- 
nites embraced the identification of Pharan with Raphidim, connecting them¬ 
selves to Moses and not to Ishmael. By labeling Sinai locations with Christian 
names, the monks replaced the nomadic understanding of the Sinai with a Chris¬ 
tian topography. 

Chapter 4 covers the descriptions of martyrdoms in the Sinai according to the 
Sinai Martyr Narratives. Once Christianity was legalized, in 313, the number of 
martyrs quickly dwindled except in a few regions of the Roman Empire, such as in 
the Sinai. Christians there employed previously existing rhetoric about martyrs to 
describe nomadic attacks on the monks. The description of these attacks in the 
Sinai Martyr Narratives helped create a pejorative image of the nomads by depict¬ 
ing them as a threat to the monks and pilgrims in the region. 

Chapter 5 investigates imperial security in the sixth century in the Sinai and 
surrounding regions. In the early fourth century, several forts had been built along 
the edge of Roman territory facing Arabia, but by the sixth century most of these 
were abandoned. However, in response to the perceived danger to monks and pil¬ 
grims, the imperial government constructed fortresses in the Sinai and along the 
pilgrimage routes in the middle of the sixth century. Among these, several authors 
describe the construction of the monastery now known as Saint Catherines as a 
direct response to what they supposed was a Saracen threat. 

Chapter 6 moves beyond the chronological and geographic parameters to 
describe the broader implications of the Christian application of the word “Sara¬ 
cens” to Muslims. Contemporaries of the Muslim invasion, such as the patriarch 
of Jerusalem Sophronius, initially did not comprehend that the invasions were 
launched by followers of a new religion, calling them Saracens and thinking that 
they were just ordinary nomadic raiders. Once it became clear that the Muslim 
attacks were something different, the term stuck, and some Christians engaged in 
polemical arguments with tropes previously connected with the pre-Islamic Sara¬ 
cen image. Authors such as John of Damascus wrapped these rhetorical descrip¬ 
tions together into a neat package, defining the standard Christian understanding 
of Islam for centuries. 
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When the Piacenza pilgrim had surmounted the summit of Mount Sinai, his party 
was “totally amazed” by a supernatural occurrence. 1 This was to be expected, of 
course. Christians, elaborating on the Exodus account, had long described the 
noises and divine fire emanating from Mount Sinai. 2 It had long been tradition 
that no one could sleep on the summit, because of its sanctity and because the 
thunder and mystical happenings were too frightening. 3 What is surprising about 
this incident is that the Piacenza pilgrim was witnessing a “Saracen” ritual, in 
which a priest, who was said to reside on the mountainside, tended to a white 
marble idol. When the Saracens began to worship the idol at the beginning of their 
festival, the idols color changed to black. After the festival, the idol reverted to its 
original white color. 4 

This passage stands as a reminder that Christians did not occupy an uninhab¬ 
ited Sinai. In addition to the Pharanites, inhabitants of the town of Pharan who 
cultivated a Christian connection to Moses described in chapter 3, the Sinai was 
home to nomadic pastoralist groups who lived among the settled population and 

1. PP 38: “unde omnino mirati sumus,” trans. Caner 2010, 258. 

2. For example, Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 4. 

3. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8.7. 

4. PP 38: “Et in ipso monte in parte montis habent idolum suum positum Saraceni marmoreum 
candidum tarn quam nix. In quo etiam permanet sacerdos ipsorum indutus dalmatica et pallium li- 
neum. Quando etiam uenit tempus festiuitatis ipsorum recurrente luna, antequam egrediatur luna, 
ad diem festum ipsorum incipit colorem mutare marmor ilia; mox luna introierit, quando coeperint 
adorare, fit nigra marmor ilia tamquam pice. Completo tempore festiuitatis reuertitur in pristinum 
colorem, unde omnino mirati sumus.” 
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roamed widely throughout the semiarid region. These nomads were the peoples 
whose lands became dotted with monastic dwellings. And these were the people 
described in pejorative language by the Sinai Christian sources. 

Ethnographic, archaeological, and literary evidence suggests that the nomads 
and the settled communities interacted in complex ways, depending on the politi¬ 
cal, social, economic, and cultural environment, despite what our sources say. 
Much of the research on the interaction between these groups has occurred in the 
Negev Desert, which is an extension of the Sinai el-Tih Plateau. Modern nomads 
there are dependent on the sedentary population for survival. This seems true for 
earlier periods as well and likely extends to the nomads of the southern Sinai in 
late antiquity. 5 Whereas the pastoralists required food supplies from the seden¬ 
tary population to survive, the settled communities acquired animal products 
from the nomads, a fact suggesting that these two populations could engage in 
mutually beneficial economic activities. Nevertheless, the cooperative view is 
largely absent in the extant literary sources from the later Roman Near East. In the 
Sinai sources, almost exclusively written by Christian monks and pilgrims, the 
nomadic inhabitants are accused of being anything but cooperative. Rather, these 
sources almost universally present an antagonistic relationship between the seden¬ 
tary communities of the Sinai and the nomadic inhabitants. These inhabitants are 
known in the literary sources as Saracens, although other names are occasionally 
used. The sources accuse the Saracens of being uncivilized, pagan, traitorous, and 
dangerous. Despite these accusations, some nomads proved valuable as Roman 
allies against the Sassanid Empire on many occasions, and there were even several 
military units composed of Saracen troops. In addition, there is ample evidence 
that many nomads were not pagan but Christian, though often of a nonorthodox 
variety. 

In contrast to other regions of the Near East, where nomadic populations were 
limited to peripheral areas on the edge of settled communities, Saracens could be 
encountered throughout the entire province of Third Palestine and the Sinai in 
particular. 6 According to Pseudo-Nilus, the nomads “dwell in the desert lying 
between Arabia, Egypt, the Red Sea, and the Jordan River,” or in other words, the 
province of Third Palestine and the southern half of the province of Arabia. 7 Even 
pilgrimage accounts mention that nomads were encountered throughout the 
Sinai. Egeria wrote that she could see Egypt, Palestine, the Red Sea, the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, and the borders of the “infinite” territories of the Saracens from the 


5. Magness 2003,79-83. 

6. Mayerson 1989 surveys a number of these literary sources, but his discussion includes sources 
from throughout the Near East. 

7. Pseudo-Nilus 3.1: “lo ptv ouv Elpr||revov eGvoc; Tt)v cmo Apa( 51 ai; peypiq Aiyuirrou GaXdaat] 
’EpuGpd Kai'IopSavfl notapcp 7tapatEtapevr|v VEpstai epr|pov.” 
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top of Mount Sinai. 8 When the Piacenza pilgrim crossed the north Sinai desert, 
he encountered a family of Saracens and was told by one of his guides that the 
number of Saracens in the desert was i2,6oo. 9 Surely this precise number lacks 
historical value, but the impression that there was a wide distribution of nomads 
in the region must be correct. 

NOMADS IN THE LATE-ANTIQUE NEAR EAST 
FROM AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

According to the literary sources, peoples who practiced nomadic lifestyles lived 
throughout the Sinai Peninsula and the wider region in the late-antique period. It 
was long argued that these peoples left no archaeological traces; however, recent 
research in the Negev Desert and in southern Jordan has demonstrated that 
archaeological surveys are in fact able to identify the remains of nomadic groups. 10 
Because few archaeological remains of the nomads of the Sinai in the late-antique 
period have been sources of investigation, the material from the Negev and south¬ 
ern Jordan must be utilized to understand Sinai nomadic behaviors. This appears 
intellectually sound—the Sinai was not isolated from the Negev or southern Jor¬ 
dan, and the sources indicate that human movement occurred easily between and 
through these zones. To provide just one representative example, the nomads who 
attacked the monks at Mount Sinai in Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes were based in 
the north Sinai desert and sold slaves to the communities in the Negev. 11 

Though the relationship between the sedentary and nomadic populations could 
be quite complex, modern scholarship on the nomads of the region has tended to 
focus on two extreme positions: mutual codependence and outright hostility. 12 The 
position taken by anthropologists suggests that there were a number of possible 
relationships between these two groups; however, they tend to stress mutual eco¬ 
nomic codependence. Historians, on the other hand, are more likely to trust the 
depiction of the Saracens in the literary sources that describe hostile relationships. 

According to anthropologists, economic behaviors range between the extremes 
of sedentary agriculturalism and nomadic pastoralism. Between these polar 


8. Egeria 3.8: “Egyptum autem et Palestinam et Mare Rubrum et Mare illut Parthenicum quod 
mittit Alexandriam, nec non et fines Saracenorum infinites ita subter nos inde videbamus ut credi vix 
possit.” 

9. PP 36.3, 5: “Familia autem Saracenorum vel uxores eorum venientes de heremo_Populus 

autem, qui per ipsum maiorem heremum ingrediebatur, numerus duodecim milia sexcenti.” 

10. See Finkelstein and Perevolotsky 1990; Finkelstein 1992; Rosen 1992; Avni 1996. 

u. Also see CTh 5.6.2 and Lenski 2011, 263. 

12. See, for example, Banning 1986 and Parker 1987. The hostile view will be dealt with in more 
detail in chapter 5. 
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opposites are an unlimited number of hybrid options, such as the permanent set¬ 
tlement of a majority of the population with a small group continuing to practice 
pastoralist economic activities, to the exploitation and enslavement of sedentary 
populations by militarily superior nomadic groups, to the seasonal migration of 
sedentary farmers to pasture areas, to a mostly nomadic lifestyle with limited 
opportunity farming. Some hybrid groups develop gender-specific tasks in which 
the females cultivate agricultural crops while the men continue some forms of 
pastoralist tradition. 13 

The pastoralist economy is based primarily on animal resources, especially the 
secondary products of animals. Meat is eaten only rarely, normally either for reli¬ 
gious reasons or if an animal is incapacitated. Male or unproductive female ani¬ 
mals are the most likely to be butchered, because of the importance of maintaining 
a virile but small herd. The most important dietary commodities are renewable 
animal products such as milk, butter, and blood. Most pastoralist societies are not 
self-sufficient and require provisions, such as grain, from agricultural communi¬ 
ties. If a pastoralist group itself does not practice a form of agriculture, however 
limited, such needs must be met from outside the group. These nomadic groups 
are thus dependent on sedentary groups for survival. 

In order to obtain necessary goods, the pastoralists generally exchange animal 
products—such as leather, hair, milk, butter, cheese, manure, yogurt, and even 
whole animals—with sedentary populations. Whole animals are generally sold in 
the spring, after new animals are born, in order to cull the herd before the popula¬ 
tion exceeds the fodder potential of the grazing lands during the dry seasons. Sed¬ 
entary communities often have the advantage in these commercial transactions, 
because they do not need the pastoralist goods for survival. When trade does not 
provide adequate sustenance for the pastoralists, or when an easy opportunity 
presents itself, goods can be obtained by the pastoralists through violence, coer¬ 
cion, or theft from other nomadic or sedentary groups. Nomadic groups also 
engage in raids to kidnap for ransom or enslavement. 

In extremely arid environments, the camel and the goat are the most important 
animals to the pastoralist. The camel requires the least amount of water, being able 
to subsist even on brackish water and to obtain moisture from vegetation. In addi¬ 
tion to providing its famous carrying capacity, the camel also produces milk and 
hair. The goat, while requiring more water, produces a larger volume of milk and 
hair than the camel. Today, winter Bedouin tents are made from goat hair, demon- 


13. Nomadic studies is an increasing field, especially in the Middle East, which focuses on 
the transformation of traditional pastoralist groups during an age of globalization. See Barth 
1964; Marx 1967; Johnson 1974; Galaty and Salzman 1981; Russell 1988; Bar-Yosef and Khazanov 
1992; Khazanov 1994; Khazanov and Wink 2001; Salzman 2004; Chatty 2006; Barnard and Wendrich 
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strating the importance of this product. 14 Sheep are the less resilient ovicaprids in 
an arid climate, but their wool makes them attractive. Among nomadic groups, 
bovine cattle are rarely herded in the Near East, and horses are kept only as pres¬ 
tige animals. 15 

Moving from the general to the more specific, there have been several studies 
of late-antique nomadic lifestyles in the Negev and southern Jordan. Though the 
archaeological remains are difficult to interpret, the authors of these studies 
emphasize the importance of cooperation between the nomadic and sedentary 
populations of the region. An emergency survey in the Ramon Crater region, con¬ 
ducted just before the Israeli military began using the Negev for training exercises 
in 1982, revealed extensive evidence of pastoralist activities from the second to the 
late seventh century. Steven Rosen concluded, based on the lack of farmsteads and 
the limited irrigation dams and terraces, that the region was largely inhabited by 
pastoralists who subsisted by herding sheep, camels, goats, and donkeys. 16 Another 
survey of an area between the Negev towns and the Ramon Crater discovered a 
large number of animal pens and a few small irrigated terraces. Mordechai Haiman 
argues that these fields could not support the populations, who would therefore 
have needed to acquire grain from elsewhere. 17 

Archaeological discoveries at these pastoralist campsites suggest that the nomadic 
groups interacted with the sedentary inhabitants, possibly in mutually beneficial 
ways. 18 First, a number of millstones have been discovered, suggesting that grain was 
ground into flour at the nomadic campsites. Since there is limited evidence of agri¬ 
cultural activity, the pastoralists must have acquired the grain from the agricultural¬ 
ist society. Second, the sites are dated by the presence of fine-ware ceramics, known 
as Late Roman Red Wares (LRRW), such as African Red Slip, which must have been 
obtained in the towns of the region. 19 The presence of these wares, and not hand¬ 
made sherds, attests to economic contacts with the towns of the Byzantine Negev. 
Archaeology cannot answer the question whether these goods were acquired 
through trade or violence or some other mechanism such as payment for services. 

14. Saidef 2008, 467-69. Note that the modern tent appears to be an innovation of the past two 
hundred years. 

15. Johnson 1974,1-19. 

16. Rosen 1987. 

17. Haiman 1995,30-34. 

18. It should be noted, however, that inscriptions from the Harwan region in southeastern Syria 
demonstrate little contact between the nomadic and sedentary populations (M. MacDonald 2009b, 
346-52). These nomadic groups lay outside Roman territories, and therefore are probably unlike the 
nomadic groups who lived among sedentary populations in the southern Levant. 

19. Rosen 1987. Excavations conducted by Rosen at one of the sites from the survey revealed a 
tent encampment from the Nabataean/Roman period. Among the finds were more than two hundred 
pieces of pottery, but these may have been the remains of only a dozen vessels (Rosen 1992). Also see 
Rosen and Avni 1993. 
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The remains of sheep and goat bones discovered at Nessana in the Negev may 
support this evidence of economic links between the sedentary and nomadic pop¬ 
ulations. Analysis by Joel Klenck suggests that, in the fourth and the fifth century, 
sheep and goats were kept alive to reproduce. Because a majority of animals sur¬ 
vived until age four, they seem to have been exploited for their hair and milk. 
Later, in the sixth century, the majority of animals were slaughtered between six 
months and two years of age, suggesting that these animals were more commonly 
used for meat. Cattle and pigs were also represented in the archaeological record. 20 
The evidence from the fourth and fifth centuries suggests that the animals were 
produced by a largely nomadic group whose subsistence was based on animal 
products rather than on the production of animals for meat as in the sixth century, 
implying that some of the population of Nessana was engaged in sedentary animal 
production of cattle and pigs, whereas another segment of the population was 
occupied with pastoralist or semipastoralist herds. That animal pens surround 
another Negev town, Shivta, implies that some portion of the sedentary popula¬ 
tion probably raised pastoral animals there as well. 21 

In addition to the evidence from the Negev, evidence from southern Jordan 
indicates a close connection between pastoralists and agricultural communities. 
For example, a survey of the Wadi al-Hasa revealed intensive late-antique occupa¬ 
tion suited to both agricultural and pastoralist behaviors. 22 The scholarly team 
that investigated this area divided the microclimatic zones of the wadi in six differ¬ 
ent occupation zones. Four of the zones were better suited for agricultural exploi¬ 
tation (Zones 1,3,5, and 6), whereas two were ideal for nomadic economic activi¬ 
ties (Zones 2 and 4). 23 

Although the various ecological niches could be shared by agriculturalists and 
pastoralists in the region in late antiquity, the schedules of these two groups con¬ 
flict in the modern period. During the winter, the modern Beni Atiyah tribe estab¬ 
lish themselves inside the Wadi Araba, to the southwest of the Wadi al-Hasa, and 
in the summer they migrate to the east of Karak. When the first rains arrive, the 
Bedouin head west toward the Wadi Araba, when small springs and ample forage 
become available. This schedule means that their movements cross through the 


20. Colt 1962, 67-69; Klenck 2004,158-63. 

21. Hirschfeld 2003,396. 

22. See B. MacDonald 1988,232-49. 

23. Banning 1986, 39-40. Zone 1 is located in the main wadi bed and was suitable for agriculture. 
Zone 2 consists of the gorges, cliffs, and other steep escarpments overlooking Zone 1. Agriculture is 
not possible, but the zone could be utilized by goats. Zone 3 is made up of the beds of tributary wadis 
that could easily be irrigated for agriculture. Zone 4 is a region of sloping limestone ridges, normally 
covered with oak and pistachio trees. This zone is now utilized mainly by sheep and goats. Zone 5 con¬ 
sists of upper tributary gorges, some of which have springs and may have supported small orchards of 
vineyards. Zone 6 comprises the plateau, which is suitable for dry farming. 
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agricultural fields before harvesting, a timing that could easily damage crops and 
cause conflict with the agriculturalists. 

According to E. B. Banning, if the migration during late antiquity began two 
months earlier than in modern times, then the migration would be in concert with 
the agricultural cycle. The presence of grain stubble would enable the nomads to 
begin seasonal migrations earlier, and the flocks could therefore graze and fertilize 
the fields without harming the crops. Before returning east, the pastoralists could 
shear their sheep and sell the wool to the sedentary population. Surplus animals 
could also be sold for food, and mules and donkeys could be rented for plowing 
the fields before planting. A system of mutual dependence could be created, with 
the pastoralists providing the sedentary populations with labor, animal products, 
and manure, and the agriculturalists could provide goods, such as grain, which the 
pastoralists could not manufacture themselves. 24 Currently, there is no evidence 
about when the migration occurred in the late-antique period, an absence suggest¬ 
ing that the cooperative model is just as plausible as the antagonistic model dem¬ 
onstrated by the modern Beni Atiyah tribe. 25 

Animal remains discovered in southern Jordan, like those in the Negev towns, 
also suggest that pastoralists may have played an important role in supplying ani¬ 
mal products to the sedentary population. The majority of faunal remains discov¬ 
ered at Aila were of sheep and goats, with very few examples of bovine cattle, pigs, 
or chickens. The sheep and goats were imported into Aila “on the hoof” for dietary 
consumption, probably from the semiarid regions around Aila itself. S. Thomas 
Parker suggests that the animals were raised by nomadic groups, possibly mem¬ 
bers of Thamudic tribes. 26 This same pattern is remarkably similar to the finds 
from the monastery at Jabal Harun, outside Petra. The majority of mammal 
remains there were sheep and goats, with some bovine and pig bones. 27 The sur¬ 
vival of bovine and pig remains suggests that some members of the sedentary soci¬ 
eties practiced animal husbandry, since bovine cattle and pigs are generally not 
raised by fully nomadic groups in the Near East. 

In conclusion, archaeological survey and excavation have provided ample evi¬ 
dence that sedentary and nomadic populations were interacting economically in 
the southern Levant in late antiquity. These sources, however, cannot explain how 
that activity was taking place or what the relationships between these groups were. 
Only the literature of the period can do this, which almost uniformly describes the 
nomads as a threat to the settled communities. Of course, as discussed in the 
introduction, we must be critical of using the ethnographic descriptions in 


24. Ibid. 42-44. 

25. See the criticisms of Parker 1987. 

26. Parker 2006a, 229. 

27. Studer 2002,171. 
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the ancient sources without taking into account the reasons why the texts were 
written. 


NOMADS IN THE LATE-ANTIQUE NEAR EAST 
ACCORDING TO THE LITERARY SOURCES 

While modern anthropologists regard nomadic, pastoralist societies as interesting 
human adaptations to arid environments and point to the necessity of cooperation 
between setded and nomadic peoples, most sedentary groups in world history have 
considered nomadic peoples inferior. 28 In late antiquity and earlier, Greek and 
Roman sources almost unanimously denounce the nomads for their “uncivilized” 
way of life and stress the antagonistic relationship between nomads and sedentary 
peoples. 29 The words used in the Greek and Latin sources of late antiquity for 
nomads in the Near East are quite varied, demonstrating the ways that sedentary 
people viewed the nomads. These terms include “Arabs” (Apa( 3 ec;, Arabes ), “tent¬ 
dwelling Arabs” (EKqvrrcu Apa( 3 ec;, Scenitae Arabes), and “Saracens” (Eapcucqvoi, 
Saraceni), as well as the more generic “barbarians” (( 3 ap( 3 apoi, barbari ). 

The word “Arab” first appears on the Kurkh Monolith inscription of Shalmane¬ 
ser III in the ninth century b.c.e., where it is used for desert-dwelling nomads. 30 
The Greek word “Arabs” (Apa( 3 e<;) appears in the Septuagint indicating popula¬ 
tions who live according to a nomadic lifestyle. 31 By the Roman period, the term 
“Arabia” (the land of the Arabs) could mean the totality of the Arabian Peninsula, 
just the Nabataean Kingdom (annexed as provincia Arabia in 106 c.e.), the south¬ 
ern Arabian Peninsula, known as Felix, or “Lucky” because of its aromatics, or 
even a region in northeastern Egypt. 32 The use of the word “Arab” (Apcn|/) was 
used just as widely and nonspecifically, perhaps to indicate people dwelling on the 
borders of Arabia. 33 

By late antiquity, nomads in the Near East were often called “Saracens” in the 
Greek and Latin sources. 34 The word seems to have gained mainstream acceptance 


28. Compare the pronunciations against the nomadic Arabs in the Koran (Bashear 1997,7-14) and 
those of the Xiong-nu in Han China (Sima Qian no [Martin 2010,129-30]) or Turks during the Sui- 
Tang transition (Skaff 2004,120-21). 

29. Shaw 1982. In this discussion, I am primarily interested in the Greco-Roman sources. See Segal 
1984 for a discussion of the pre-Islamic Syriac image of the Arabs. 

30. Eph’al 1982, 6-7,75; For Assyrian usages, see Hainthaler 2007,13-14. 

31. For example, Isaiah 13:20. 

32. Egeria 7.1-2; Hoyland 2001, 2-8; Retso 2003b; Hainthaler 2007,23-26; M. MacDonald 2009a. 

33. Retso 2003a, 508-9. 

34. Millar 2005, 298, 303. With minor spelling changes: Greek XapaKr|vf|, Latin Saracenus. Cor¬ 
responding words in Syriac are tayyaye and sarqaye. In Aramaic, the word is SRQAII (e.g., Ammonius 
Monachus, Relatio [ed. Miiller-Kessler and Sokoloff] fol. 30). 
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in the fourth century, as noted by Ammianus Marcellinus. 35 There is little agree¬ 
ment among scholars concerning the origins of this appellation. 36 The first uncon¬ 
tested appearance of the word “Saracen” appears in Ptolemy’s Geography, in the 
second century c.e., as both the name of a location and the name of a tribe in or 
near the Sinai desert. 37 The earliest Christian usage of the term appears in the third 
century in a letter about martyrs during the time of Decius (r. 249-51); in it the 
Saracens are already described as slavers and barbarians. 38 In the third century, 
several new groups immigrated to the Near East from Arabia, and it is possible 
that preference for the word “Saracen” is somehow associated with these migra¬ 
tions. 39 Alternatively, the word may have gained currency after the annexation of 
the Nabataean Kingdom in 106 c.e., when the Romans needed to differentiate 
between the nomads inside the Roman Empire (Arabs) and those outside 
(Saracens). 40 If accurate, this distinction eventually disappeared as literary sources 
routinely use “Saracen” for nomads within the frontiers. Ultimately, this derivation 
does not seem to conform to the usage in Ptolemy’s Geography, in which “Saracen” 
refers to a minor group, nor to the statement about Saracens in Ammianus Mar¬ 
cellinus. (See below.) Regardless of where and how the name originated, it came to 
be the primary designation for nomadic groups in the Near East. 

Christian sources of the fourth and fifth centuries attempted to understand 
where the word “Saracen” came from by linking Arabs with the biblical personages 
of Ishmael, Sarah, and Hagar. Jewish writers had often connected the Arabs with 


35. Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.13: “Scenitas Arabas quos Saracenos posteritas appellavit.” Retso 
2003a, 514-21. 

36. The debate is summarized most intensively by Graf and O’Connor 1977 and Shahid 1984b, 
123-41; M. Macdonald 2009c, 1-5. Hitti 1946,43, believed that Saracen originated with the Arabic word 
for “the East,” sarq. Graf has repeatedly argued that “Saracen” derives from the Arabic sirkat, “federa¬ 
tion,” and that the term entered Roman usage via the Nabataeans (Graf and O’Connor 1977; Graf 1978 
and 1997a, xii-xiii). Shahid concludes that there are two likely origins of the name and neither can be 
ruled out. Either the term came directly from a tribe in the Sinai, as suggested by Ptolemy, or it may 
have been used by the Nabataeans to designate either sharqiyyin (Easterners) or sdriqin (marauders, 
plunderers; Shahid 1984b, 133-36). M. Macdonald (2009c, 4-5) has argued that the term originates with 
the north Arabian usage of the word sarq, which implies a movement into the desert. 

37. Ptolemy, Geographia 5.17.3: “Kcci ano pev Suaeux; tcov opecov toutcov napa tf|v Aryujrrov tj re 
<ZapaKqvf)> napf|Kei.” Later, Ptolemy mentions “Saracens” as a people who dwell near Scenitae (Tent 
Dwellers), Thaditae, and Thamudeni (Geographia 6.7.21): “KaTexouci Se Tqv peooyeiav napa pev tcu; 
opeivcu; rcu; npoq apKTouc; cix; eninav <EKqvTrai>, Kai eti unep airroix; <0a6itai>, p£<jqp(3piv(bTepoi 6e 
toutcov <SapaKqvol>, Kai <0apuSqvol>.” On this passage and the locations of the Thamudic confeder¬ 
acy, see Graf 1978,11. An earlier possible attestation of the word “Saracen” may come from Dioscorides’ 
first-century-c.E. De Materia Medica (1.67) as the name of a tree in the same area; see M. Macdonald 

38. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.42. Solzbacher 1989,77-78. 

39. Hoyland 2001,234-36. 

40. M. Macdonald 2009c, 4-5. 
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Ishmael, and that association was adopted by Christian writers. The term “Ishma- 
elites” is employed for Arabs as early as the Hebrew Bible, and the first-century- 
c.e. Jewish writer Josephus uncritically describes Ishmael as the founder of the 
Arab race. 41 But, as Erich Gruen notes, the image of Ishmael in Jewish sources, 
which stressed Ishmaels autarchy, was not necessarily a negative one. 42 

By late antiquity, some authors use the term “Ishmaelites” to suggest that the 
nomads in question had converted to Christianity or had adopted some Jewish 
customs, but others use it in a derogatory sense. 43 The church historian Theodoret 
(early to mid-fifth century) describes the Ishmaelites as nomads who visited and 
venerated Saint Simeon at his stylite tower, implying that they were either Chris¬ 
tians or on their way to becoming Christian. 44 In another section, the Ishmaelites 
smash the idols that they previously worshipped and renounced some of their 
customs, like orgies dedicated to Aphrodite. 45 Theodoret adds that an “Ishmaelite” 
may have killed the emperor Julian. 46 Since the murder of Julian was seen as good 
by the Christians, this is not an unflattering suspicion, perhaps confirming the 
connection between Ishmaelites and Christianity in Theodorets writings. Both 
Theodoret and Sozomen mention how Ishmaelite leaders converted to Christian¬ 
ity after being healed of infertility. 47 On the other hand, Jeromes Life ofMalchus 

41. See Hainthaler 2007,15-18; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 1.12.2 (214). 

42. Gruen 2011,299-302. 

43. Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.38: “Toutl yap to tpuXov and 'Iapar|X tou AfSpaap naidot; 
Tt]v apxi|v Xa(5ov Kai tf]v npoapyopiav eIxe, Kai’Iapat)XiTai; airroui; oi apxaioi and tou nponaTopoi; 
(i)v6pa(ov.... toioutov Si to y£voc eXkovtec anavTEt; psv opoituc 'E(3paiou; nEpiTepvovTai Kai ueicov 
KpEtlrv cuiExovTai Kai aXXa noXXa tojv nap’ auToii; £0<I>v tpuXartoucn ... e^ ekeivou te nap’ auTott; 
eujeti vuv noXXoi’Ioudai'Kux; (d>oiv.” Compare with Epiphanius, Panarion 1.180: “Kai ktl(£! rr|v Oapav 
KaXoupevr|v ev Tfj Epiipcp. Tod-ftp nalSec, yivovTai deKaduo tov api0pov, eS; u>v ai (puXai twv Ayapr)vd>v 
tojv Kai’Iopar]XiTU)v, XapaKiyvcuv 6 e Tavuv KaXoupevcuv.” 

44. See Shahid 1989, 167-80, 332-49; Millar 2005; Jerome, Vita Malachi 4; Theodoret, Historia 
Religiosa, vita 26.11. 

45. Theodoret, Historia Religiosa, vita 26.13: "Iopar|XtTat 6 e Kara auppopiai; cupiKvoupevoi, 
StaKootoi Kara TauTov Kai rptaKocnoi, ecm 6’ ore Kai xiXioi, apvouvTai p£v Tr)v narpipav E^andrr|v 
pera Pofjc, ra 5 e un’ ekeiviov 0£(5aa0£VTa EidcoXa npo tou psyaXou ekeivou <pa)0Tfjpoi; 0uvTpi|3ovT£<; 
Kai tolc Tfjc A<ppo6hr|c; opyton; anoTarropEvoi.” 

46. Theodoret, Historia Ecclesiastica 3.20 (Parmentier and Scheidweiler 1954, 204): “aXX’ oi pev 
TtvarcuvdopdTcuv rauTt|v enEVT|vox£vai cpaatv, oi 6 e toiv vopadcov Eva Ttov’l0par|XiTU>v KaXoupEvcuv, 
aXXoi 6e aTpaTi<i)Tr|v tov Xipov Kai Tr]v epppov SuaxEpavavTa. aXX’ eite avGptonoi; e’ite ayyEXot; d)OE 
to ^itpoi;, dtjXov cbc; touto SsSpaKE tou 0 eiou veupaToc yevopEvoc unoupyoc” 

47. Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.38: “peTEdxov 6 e Tfjc sic tov XpiaTov nioTEiui; Tail; ouvouaiau; 
Td>v npoaoiKouvTcuv auTotc; iepecuv Kai povaxiov, ot ev Tali; nsXai; £pr|piai<; EtpiXoootpouv eu (Jlouvtei; 
Kai 0aupaToupyouvT£<;. XdyETai 6 e tote Kai (puXi)v oXrjv eit; Xpumaviapov peTapaXstv Za)Kopou tou 
TauTpc tpuXapxou iJ, aiTiac TotaadE (3anTia0£VToi;.” Theodoret, Historia Religiosa, vita 26.21: “'H 6 e tojv 
’IapatiXiTaiv (JaaiXk; 0T£pi<pr| ouoa Kai naidiov £<pi£p£vr| npcoTov p£v Tivac tcuv dhtordriov anooTeiXaoa 
yEveaOai pt|Tt]p Iketeuoev. ’Eneidr] 6e etuxe Tfjc aiTr|0£u>i; Kai etekev tin; eno0r|0£, tov y£WT|0£VTa 
(JaaiXEa XajJouaa npot; tov 0 eiov sdpapE np£a(3uTr|v.” 
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portrays the Ishmaelites as animallike slavers. 48 From these references, it appears 
that the word “Ishmaelite” could bear multiple connotations. 

For the sources related to the Sinai, only the Greek version of Ammonius s Rela¬ 
tio uses the term “Ishmaelites” (IopaqXlTcu). Ammonius describes the Pharanites 
as “the Ishmaelites from Pharan” in conjunction with their conversion to Christi¬ 
anity. Since the Pharanites were probably descendants of Nabataean settlers, they 
would have been considered Arabs. By calling them Ishmaelites, Ammonius dis¬ 
tinguishes the Christian sedentary population at Pharan from the Saracens and 
barbarians who attacked the monks of the Sinai. 49 

Early Christian writers believed that the name “Saracen” was an attempt by the 
nomadic Arabs to link themselves to Old Testament Sarah, the legitimate wife of 
Abraham, instead of Hagar, the Egyptian slave concubine. Jerome states that the 
Saracens had falsely taken the name of Sarah, whereas the church historian 
Sozomen (early to mid-fifth century) believed that the nomads themselves 
invented the word to erase the negative conceptions of the term “Ishmaelites.” 50 
Some have suggested that Arab Christians were trying to reappropriate a negative 
term for their own use, but there does not seem to be evidence that Arab Chris¬ 
tians used either name to describe themselves. 51 Later Christian writers expanded 
on the connection between the Saracens and Sarah. John of Damascus (early 
eighth century) wrote that the word “Saracen” came from a combination of the 
Greek words for “Sarah” (Edppa) and “empty” (lcevot;) because Sarah was bar¬ 
ren. 52 These etymologies are false, however, because the word “Saracen” was 
employed prior to the Christianization of the Roman Empire. The quest to under¬ 
stand the word nevertheless demonstrates the need for Christians to understand 
their contemporary word in light of biblical precedents. By citing false etymologies 
of the word “Saracen,” the Christian sources were able to insult the nomads on 
account of the low birth status of their progenitor and stress the contemporary 
duplicity that late-antique Christians assumed was characteristic of nomads in 

48. Jerome, Vita Malachi 4: “subito equorum camelorumque sessores Ismaelitae irruerunt crinitis 
vittatisque capitibus ac seminudo corpore, palba et latas caligas trahentes. Pendebant ex umero phare- 
trae, et laxos arcus vibrantes hastilia longa portabant. Non enim ad pugnandum, sed ad praedandum 

49. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek) 33: “ep^ovrai 7tXq0q avSpurv ’IapaqXrriov cmo rfjc 
Oapav.” The CPA version of the Relatio (ed. Miiller-Kessler and Sokoloff, fols. 13,28) calls the people of 
Pharan “Pharanites” ( prnaii ) while referring to the non-Christians as Saracens ( srqaii ). 

50. Genesis 16; Jerome, Commetitarius in Hiezechielem 14.8.25.1-7 (Glorie 1964, 335); Sozomen, 
Historia Ecclesiastica 6.38.10: “d7torpi|36pevoi 5e tou vo0ou tov eXey x°v Kai rfjc ’Iopaf|X pqTpoc 
rf)v SuayEveiav [SouXq yap qv] ZapaKqvoix; 0<pa<; mvopaaav tin; ano Zappac Tfjc A(5paap yapeTfjc 
KaTayopevouc;.” 

51. Christides 1972; Sahas 1998, 392; Tolan 2011,173. 

52. John of Damascus, De Haeresibus 100.5-6: “ZapaKqvoix; 6£ auroui; KaXouaiv d)q ek Tfjc; 
Zappac kevouc Sid to £ipqa0ai into Tqc ’Ayap T(j> dyyEXip- Zappa KEvqv p£ anEXuaev.” 
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their own time. A similar term is “Agareni” (Ayapqvoi, Agareni), derived from the 
name Hagar, mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome as an alternative for “Saracen” or 
“Ishmaelite.” 53 

Other names for the nomadic inhabitants demonstrate that this population was 
defined by their different culture. Most instructive is the term “Scenite” (£icryvhT|c;)> 
meaning “Tent Dweller,” derived from the Greek word for “tent” (cnoivq). 54 
Clearly, this population is differentiated from the settled communities because 
they did not live in permanent dwellings. The various names used for the nomads 
of this period echo earlier Hebrew, Akkadian, and Assyrian terms, which named 
the nomads “Arabs” ( Ar-ibi , among others), “Easterners” (bny qdm), and “tent 
dwellers” ( a-si-bu-ut kus-ta-ri ). 55 

Additionally, some sources (such as Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes ) simply call the 
nomads “barbarians,” suggesting that those writers viewed nomadic culture as com¬ 
pletely alien from traditional Greco-Roman culture—though it should be noted 
that they may be employing the term merely as part of a “classicizing” style. 56 Often 
the nomadic groups who had converted were no longer described as barbarians. 57 

These terms are often combined in the literary sources, layering their impact. 
For example, Eusebius, quoting from the letter describing the Saracens under 
Decius, called them “barbarians.” 58 The sixth-century writer Evagrius Scholasticus 
described a population who attacked the monastery of Mount Sinai as “Scenite 
barbarians.” 59 At approximately the same time, Procopius described the nomads 
as “Saracen barbarians” when discussing the possible threats to the monks at 


53. See Hainthaler 2007, 20; Jerome, Commentarius in Hiezechielem 14.8.25.1-7 (Giorie 1964, 335), 
“Ismaelitas et Agarenos—qui nunc Saraceni appeUantur, assumentes sibi fatso nomen Sarae”; Eusebius, 
Chronicon (Helm 1956, 24a), “Abraham ex ancilla Agar generat Ismahel, a quo Ismahelitarum genus, 
qui postea Agareni et ad postremum Saraceni dicti.” 

54. This word is first applied to the nomads along the eastern frontier of the Roman Empire by 
Strabo 2.5.32: “rccvra 5’ eotiv q re eudcupcav Apapia naoa, a<popi(op£vq Tip re Apaptcp KoXittp itavri Kai 
Tip IIepoiK(p, xai ocrqv oi EKqvlTat Kal oi OuXapxoi Kateyouaiv oi eiti tov Efxppdtqv KaGqKovTEi; Kai 
Tqv Eupiav.” The term was also used by Latin writers such as Ammianus Marcellinus (23.6.13): “Scenitas 
Arabas quos Saracenos posteritas appellavit.” 

55. Eph’al 1982, 6-11. 

56. Christides 1969, 319-24; E. Fowden 1999, 65. See, for example, Pseudo-Nilus 1.1: “AXiipevoq 
iy (b peta Tqv EtpoSov tujv PapPdpiov qXGov eiq Tqv Oapav.” The cultural aspect of this attribution is 
noted in Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sabae (Schwartz 1939, 97): “ZapaKqvoi... ran qGti PapPapoi, Tqi 
yvuipqi KaKonoiol.” 

57. Christides 1969, 319-21. A good example of this appears in Cyril of Scythopolis’s Vita Euthymii 
(Schwartz 1939, 75), which mentions two barbarian Saracens and one Christian Saracen: “6uo Tibv 
PapPdpcov peTa tivoc Xpicmavou XapaKqvou.” 

58. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.42: “noWoi Se oi kot’ auro to ApaPixov opoc 
e^avdpanodioGEVTec; utto PapPdpmv ZapaKqvibv.” 

59. Evagrius Scholasticus 5.6 (Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 202): “KeXeupaoi deToucrrlvou Kal tou 
Eiva opouq- ev (p pEyloTou; EpitETtTcuKE kivSuvou; noXiopKiav unoaTdt; into toiv EKqvqTiov PapPdpatv.” 
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Mount Sinai. 60 This attribution seems to apply to non-Roman treaty groups, since 
the Greco-Roman sources generally do not refer to their phylarch allies as bar¬ 
barians. 61 

One final term should be mentioned here—the Blemmyes—though not often 
connected directly with the Saracens in modern scholarship. The sources on the 
Blemmyes are ambiguous about their location and lifestyle, and they may have 
lived a nomadic lifestyle in the south of Egypt’s Eastern Desert or a settled way of 
life in Nubia along the Nile Valley. 62 Some scholars, including myself, have con¬ 
nected a handmade pottery found in Egypt’s Eastern Desert with the Blemmyes, 
but recent evidence suggests that this attribution may be incorrect. 63 As there were 
several groups whom Greco-Roman sources described as living in the region and 
Greco-Roman ethnographies are notoriously biased and inaccurate, it may never 
be possible to sort out who the Blemmyes were historically. Since it seems unlikely 
that the people labeled “Blemmyes” used that term to describe themselves, the 
word (and the culture) is likely an invention or distortion of the Greco-Roman 
sources. 64 

The importance of the Blemmyes for this work is not their historical reality, how¬ 
ever, but their image and their connection to the Saracens. The Blemmyes, like 
the Saracens, were accused of attacking the monastic settlement of Rhaithou in the 
Relatio. According to the Christian Palestinian Aramaic text of Ammonius, the 
Blemmyes captured a ship that was located beyond Aila: in other words, a ship that 
was sailing the coast of Arabia. 65 Since there was no tradition of the Blemmyes’ 
operating in Arabia, this report suggests that the author was somehow confusing 
the Saracens with the Blemmyes. 66 Later, the Greek text clarifies the situation by 
locating the ship in Ethiopia and by describing the Blemmyes as “Blacks” (Maupoi). 67 

The connection between the Blemmyes and the Saracens is not so strange as it 
may seem. In Egyptian texts in late antiquity, the Blemmyes and Saracens are often 

60. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8.9: “lq 6 e xou opouc xov HpottoSa Kai tppoupiov exuptuxaxov ° 
| 5 aai\eui; ofixoc (pKoSoprjoaxo, cpu\aKXr|pi6v xe oxpaxuoxuiv aboXoyuixaxov Kax£0xr|0axo, (bq pf| 
evGevSe ZapaKr|voi ( 5 ap( 3 apoi e^oiev oxe xrjq xd>paq ipfjpou oiSor|i;, fjflEp poi etprftai, £a( 3 aX\Eiv tbq 
XaBpaioxaxa iq xa eni Ila\ai0xivr|i; xiupia.” 

61. Christides 1969,321. 

62. See Updegraff 1988; Barnard 2005; Burstein 2008, 258-59. 

63. Ward 2007,166-67; Barnard 2005,38, 2006, 2007, 2009,19-21. 

64. On the Blemmyes and ancient ethnography, see Burstein 2008. 

65. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA, ed. Miiller-Kessler and Sokoloff) fol. 29. The Greek ver¬ 
sion (18) changes this phrase to indicate that the boat was in Ethiopia, leading Caner (2010,143) to 
argue that the Aramaic tradition is earlier than the Greek. On the hazards of sailing the coast of Arabia 
in the first century, see Periplus Maris Erythraei 20. 

66. A similar confusion has been noted in chapter 5 with a discussion of the construction of the 
monastery-fort at Rhaithou. 

67. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 18-19. Caner 2010,142-43. 
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mentioned together. For example, both groups appear together in the Coptic 
papyrus 89 in the British Library. In this text, a Blemmye and Saracen attack was 
understood as punishment for Coptic Christians’ turning away from Christ. 68 
Another papyrus, written by Dioscorus, mentions fighting in Egypt against the 
Blemmyes and Saracens around 570. 69 The Blemmyes are even mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Saracens in Ammianus Marcellinus, though he does not consider 
them nomads. 70 Additionally, people described as Saracens lived within Egypt’s 
Eastern Desert, and a number of enigmatic structures in the desert have been 
interpreted as evidence of the Arabs’ living a seminomadic life there. 71 Like the 
Saracens, the Blemmyes were considered barbarians, raiders, and one source even 
accuses them of practicing human sacrifice. 72 In the Menologium of the Byzantine 
emperor Basil II (ca. 1000 c.e.), the Saracens who attacked the Sinai monks are 
instead called “Blemmyes,” demonstrating the confusion in differentiating these 
groups. 73 The Blemmyes and their attacks may even have influenced anti-Black 
rhetoric in monastic literature. 74 

The nomenclature used in the Greco-Roman sources in late antiquity to 
describe people of a nomadic lifestyle is, therefore, quite complex and ambiguous. 
What is not ambiguous, however, is the image of these groups as barbarians and 
the consistency of denunciations against them. Despite ample evidence that there 
was a range of economic behaviors between fully sedentary and fully nomadic 
lifestyles, and the complexities of understanding the culture of such groups, the 
Greco-Roman sources emphasize the differences between agriculturalist and 
nomadic behavior and create an image of the barbarous Other. 75 Postcolonial 
theorists have recognized similar patterns throughout world history. 76 

In the mid-fourth century, Ammianus Marcellinus composed the most famous 
description of the nomads in the Near East. He describes the Saracens as famous 
raiders and unreliable as allies. Their lifestyle was unlike civilized people’s, because 
they wore few clothes and did not know the taste of wheat or wine. Instead, they 
subsisted on meat and milk, classic pastoralist products. They did not grow food 
or construct dwellings. They lived a restless life, moving from place to place, and 


68. See Hoyland 1997,171. 

69. MacCouU 1986,36. 

70. Ammianus Marcellinus 14.4.3: “apud has gentes, quarum exordiens initium ab Assyriis ad Nili 
cataractas porrigitur et confinia Blemmyarum.” For a discussion of this passage, see Burstein 2008,259. 

71. See Power 2007,199-200, for a list of primary sources. 

72. Procopius, Persian War 1.19 

73. PG 177:256. 

74. Byron 2002, 82-84. 

75. Shaw 1982. 

76. See Introduction, pp. 6-12. 
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did not accept the rule of law. 77 A similar description can be found in many works 
of the late-antique Near East, such as John Moschoss Spiritual Meadow.™ 

In the Sinai, several authors elaborate on these tropes. According to Pseudo- 
Nilus, the nomads “practice neither art nor trade, nor agriculture, and acquire 
food only through use of the sword.” 79 They were also brigands who preyed upon 
any travelers they encountered. 80 Most important, they moved from place to place 
in the desert, making camp wherever they discovered adequate fodder and water, 
and they never settled down. 81 In traditional ancient ethnographic writing, the 
Other is often a moral example of a simpler or less refined life. In this way, Greco- 
Roman writers, such as Tacitus in his description of the Germans, were able to 
criticize their own societies. 82 One unique aspect of Pseudo-Nilus s description of 
the nomads is that he does not set up such a dichotomy. Rather, the barbarous 
nature of the Saracens is compared to the righteous behavior of the monks of the 
Sinai. In doing this, Pseudo-Nilus turns the readers expectations around, demon¬ 
strating that the uncivilized nature of the nomads serves only to enhance the spir¬ 
itual power of the Sinai monks. 

The Piacenza pilgrim describes how a family of Saracens in the Sinai lived in 
abject poverty and begged for bread from travelers. 83 Although this was just one 
encounter, it fits into the wider description of the Saracens as unable to provide for 
their needs without resorting to parasitic activities such as besieging. 84 The Sara¬ 
cens are, therefore, portrayed in Greco-Roman sources in general and Sinai 
sources in particular as a subhuman population that survived only through treach¬ 
ery, hostility, or charity. 

THE RELIGION OF THE SARACENS 

In the late-antique Greco-Roman sources, the names and descriptions of nomadic 
peoples created the impression that the nomads were an Other. The Christian 
sources of the Sinai pushed such an identification even further with depictions of 


77. Ammianus Marcellinus 14.4; Isaac 2011, 243-44. 

78. Sahas 1997; Millar 2005,303-4. 

79. Pseudo-Nilus 3.1: “ou Teyvr|v ouk epitopiav ou yeiopyiav £7UTr|S£uov note, povr|v 6 e tf|v 
pdxaipav e X ov Tfjc tpoipfjq vmo0£aiv.” 

80. Ibid.: “rj toui; jtapcmryxdvovTai; ak E(pe6p£uouoiv 060k Xfl^ogEVoi.” 

81. Ibid. 3.4: “Kai outioi; EppioTEUovrei; Tfj £pi)p[<j Tonouc ek totudv ap£i(5ouaiv, EKEl Tac 
7iapepPo\dc; noioupevoi oitou 6’ "v X iX6v Eunopov fj Tok ktiJveoiv KaiuSiop eiipElv Scu|/i\e<;” 

82. E.g., Tacitus, Germania 18-19 on marriage and vice among the Germans. Also see Hartog 
1988,310-81. 

83. PP 36.3: “Familia autem Saracenorum vel uxores eorum venientes de heremo, ad viam sed- 
entes in lamentatione et, sareca missa ante se, petiebant panem a transeuntibus.” 

84. For more, see chapter 4. 
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the Saracens’ pagan cultic practices. Of the practices described, the most damning 
were animal and human sacrifice. As modern scholarship has increasingly demon¬ 
strated that ancient ethnography is notoriously unreliable for understanding his¬ 
torical cultural practices, we should be critical of such accounts. 85 

Jeromes description of the cult of the Saracens occurs in his biography of the 
monk Hilarion, who was said to have been active around Gaza and the Negev 
Desert in the middle of the fourth century. 86 The biography of Hilarion stresses his 
successes in converting the villages and peoples of the Negev to Christianity 
through miracles and exorcisms. 87 According to Jerome, people began to flock to 
Hilarion for spiritual training, because there were no monasteries in Palestine or 
in Syria at that time. With Hilarions assistance, monasteries were set up around 
southern Palestine and in the Negev. 88 

Jeromes Hilarion was quite effective in Christianizing the region around Gaza, 
but when he visited Elusa in the Negev Desert, he encountered a large celebration 
to the goddess Venus. Jerome reports the encounter as follows: 89 

On his way to the desert of Cades to visit one of his disciples, he arrived at Elusa 
together with a great number of monks. It happened to be the day on which the 
whole population of that town had gathered in the temple of Venus for the annual 
celebrations. (They worshipped her on account of Lucifer, to whose cult the Saracen 
people are devoted. But in fact the town itself is to a large extent semi-barbarous on 
account of its situation.) When they heard that the holy man Hilarion was passing 
through (for he had often cured many Saracens possessed by demons), crowds of 
them went out to meet him together with their wives and children. They bowed their 


85. Woolf 2011. 

86. Weingarten 2005, 81-164. Hie church historian Sozomen wrote (Historia Ecclesiastica 3.14, 
5.15) that his grandfather was converted by Hilarion. 

87. ferome, Vita Hilarionis, 13, 15-18, 22. It is a common topos in hagiographic literature that 
miracles bring converts or adherents. In this literature, the holy men who perform miracles cause the 
conversion of the witnesses. The exorcism of demons is also a common topos. See Brown 1971 on the 
anthropological and sociological functions of the holy man. Monks are often portrayed with magical 
powers: see Binns 1994, 218-44. 

88. Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 24. 

89. Ibid. 16, translated in NPNF 2.6.309: “quod uadens in desertum Cades ad unum de discipulis 
suis uisendum, cum iniinito agmine monachorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quo anniuersaria 
sollemnitas omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris congregauerat. Colunt autem illam ob Lu- 
ciferum cuius cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. Sed et ipsum oppidum ex magna parte semibar- 
barum est propter loci situm. Igitur audito quod sanctus Hilarion praeteriret (multos enim Saraceno¬ 
rum arreptos a daemone frequenter curauerat), gregatim ei cum uxoribus et liberis obuiam processere, 
submittentes colla, et uoce Syra: “Barech,” id est, “Benedic,” inclamantes. Quos ille blande humilit- 
erque suscipiens, obsecrabat ut Deum magis quam lapides colerent: simulque ubertim flebat, caelum 
apectans, et se pollicitans, si Christo crederent, ad eos se crebro esse uenturum. Mira Domini gratia, 
non prius eum abire passi sunt, quam futurae ecdesiae limitem mitteret; et sacerdos eorum, ut erat 
coronatus, Christi signo denotaretur.” 
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heads and shouted, Barech, a Syriac word meaning “Bless.” Hilarion received them in 
a friendly and humble manner, and entreated them to worship God rather than 
stones. At the same time he wept profusely looking up to heaven and promising that 
if they believed in Christ he would come and visit them often. How wonderful is the 
Lord’s grace! They would not allow him to depart until he had marked out the foun¬ 
dations of the future church and until their priest, garlanded as he was, had been 
marked by the sign of Christ. 

In the context of Jeromes account, this passage seems designed to demonstrate the 
difficulty but eventual triumph of Hilarions missionary work at Elusa. 90 Among 
the problems reported by Jerome are the ethnic background of the inhabitants 
(they are Saracens), their lack of culture (semibarbarians), and their religion (wor¬ 
ship of the Morning Star as Venus). 91 Hilarion overcame these difficulties and suc¬ 
ceeded in converting the population and their priest via exorcisms and healings. 

Since the passage was intended to demonstrate Hilarions power, it is unknown 
if Jerome was recording a historical event. 92 Regardless, the passage is successful 
in terms of Jeromes narrative, and it has an unintended consequence of connect¬ 
ing the Saracens of the Negev Desert to pagan beliefs, in this case related to the 
historical depictions of Arab religious cults. Jeromes characterization of the Sara¬ 
cens as worshippers of Venus has parallels in Greek sources dating back to Hero¬ 
dotus, who says that the Arabians call Aphrodite Alilat (al-Allat). 93 In addition, 
the founders of Elusa, the Nabataeans, are frequently associated with the worship 
of a goddess equated with Venus (Aphrodite). For example, according to the 
Babatha Archive, there was a temple of Aphrodite in Petra where the acta of the 
boule were displayed. 94 Finally, there was a temple of Aphrodite faced with marble 
at Oboda, near Elusa. 95 This does not mean that Jerome understood that the Sara¬ 
cens were descendants of the Nabataeans; rather, he may have repurposed well- 
known religious practices for his own ends. 96 

Jerome was probably also influenced by the historical practices of the Nabatae¬ 
ans when he characterized the inhabitants of Elusa as stone worshippers, for the 


90. Mayerson 1983c, 247-48. 

91. Weingartens (2005,112-19) explanation of the term “semibarbarus” to indicate only their lan¬ 
guage understates Hilarions triumph. 

92. See Retso 2003a, 602-10, or Hainthaler 2007,36-37, for interpretations. 

93. Herodotus 1.131-32: “KaXeoucn 6e Aoaupioi tf|v AippoSirqv MuXrrra, Apdjhoi Se AXiXaf, 
nepcrai Se Mrrpav.” Elsewhere Herodotus equates Alilat to Urania and associates this goddess with 
Dionysus (Herodotus 3.8: “’Ovopaipum Se tov pev Aiovuaov'OpotaXt, rqv Se Oupavir|v AXiXdt.”) 

94. P. Yadin 12. 

95. Negev 1997104-6. 

96. A similar case is mentioned by Epiphanius (Panarion 2.286-87), who describes a cult func¬ 
tioning in Petra, Elusa, and Alexandria that was dedicated to a virgin goddess who gave birth to the 
Nabataean god Dusares. See Bowersock 1990, 31-39. 
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Nabataean religion involved the worship of aniconic stone blocks. According to 
the tenth-century lexicon the Suda, a god Theus Ares was worshipped in Petra, 
capital of the Nabataeans. The cult image was a square unworked black stone four 
feet in height and two feet wide. This stone was placed on a base of beaten gold, 
and the inhabitants of Petra honored the image with blood libations. 97 Few mod¬ 
ern scholars have believed that these statements were literally true. 98 As Glen 
Bowersock points out, “with all that we know about Petra there is nothing any¬ 
where to suggest that Ares was particularly honoured there.... Indeed there is 
nothing to suggest he was honoured there at all.” 99 

Even if the particular details in the Suda may not be entirely accurate, archaeo¬ 
logical and epigraphic evidence shows that stone blocks were frequendy used as 
Nabataean cult images. Approximately five hundred betyl (Greek ( 3 am 3 A.ia, Ara¬ 
maic bytl, Nabataean nsb and mwb) blocks have been discovered in Petra to date. 
These blocks are typically rectangular or stelar in shape. They are often carved 
directiy into a niche, although empty niches for portable betyls are known from 
Petra. Some betyls are suggested simply by rectangular fines carved in stone. 
Although the majority of the betyls are aniconic, fewer than thirty betyl blocks have 
been discovered with facial features, the most famous with eyes and a nose (known 
as “eye idols”). The throne or motab ( mwtb ) is a common feature of the betyl niches 
and may be analogous to the cult stage in front of the Qasr al-Bint. There is some 
speculation that the motab was also worshipped in the absence of a cult image. 100 

The importance of Jeromes account of the conversion of Elusa is how he shaped 
the historical religious beliefs of the Nabataeans to create an image of paganism 
and backwardness that Hilarion was forced to overcome. Such images of the Sara¬ 
cens’ worshipping Aphrodite and stones appear in a much more elaborated ver¬ 
sion in the Sinai Martyr Narratives but were also standard descriptions echoed in 
later Christian writings about the Muslims. 101 

Whereas Jeromes account was written to further the glorification of Hilarion, 
Pseudo-Nilus s was meant to impress upon the reader the Otherness of the nomads 

97. Suda, 0 302: “0£uq Apry;- toutecti 0 eoi; Apr|<;, ev IlETpij tfjc; Apa(3iac;. cePetcu Se 0£6q Aprjc 
nap’ auToIq- tovSe yap paXicrra TipcSai. to Se ayaXpa Xi0o<; eot'i psXac;, TETpayurvoq, drunamx;, ui|/o<; 
noScuv TEoaapaJV, eupoc Suo- avaKEitai Se ett'i fSaasux; xpucr|XdTou. TouTcp 0uoum Kai to alpa Td>v 
LEpEiaiv npoxeoum- Kai touto ectiv auToIc; r| OTtovStj. 6 Se oIkoc anac eot'i noXuxpucoc, Kai ava0ijpaTa 
7toXX&.” 

98. Larche and Zayadine 2003,199, accept this description as accurate in their reconstruction of 
the cult of the Qasr al-Bint. Also see Wenning 2001, 84-85. 

99. Bowersock 1983a, 44. Ares and Dusares formed (with Theandrios) “an Arabian trinity” that is 
shown on coins from Bostra in the third century. The coins depict both anthropomorphic and aniconic 
images (Bowersock 1986). Ares is a Greek assimilation of the Semitic god A’ra, and the city of Areopolis 
is sometimes referred to Arsapolis after A’ra. 

too. On betyls at Petra, see Wenning 2001; Healey 2001,155-56. 

101. Tolan 2012,522-26. 
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and the excessive danger that they represented. 102 However, it is important to keep 
in mind that Pseudo-Niluss purpose in his text is to create a contrasting image as 
compared with the monks. He may have been inspired by Herodotus’s descrip¬ 
tions of the Egyptians, in which the Egyptians do everything completely the oppo¬ 
site of his fellow Greeks. 103 The Narrationes has a similar section in which Pseudo- 
Nilus directly compares the pious monks and vicious, pagan nomads, and the 
descriptions of Saracen life and religion come from these sections. 104 As discussed 
in the introduction, therefore, ancient ethnography was written to produce a cer¬ 
tain outcome, and thus may not present historical customs. However, the dis¬ 
course and its impact remain real, and for those who had never been to the Sinai, 
these would have profoundly influenced the image of the nomads. 

Of all the Sinai sources, Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes produces the most elabo¬ 
rate evidence of pagan practice among the nomads. 105 Throughout his narrative, 
Pseudo-Nilus stresses the barbaric religious practices of the nomads. He states 
openly that they do not know God (0eov ouk eiSotec;), immediately noting how 
different they are from the monks and fellow Christian readers. 106 He then pro¬ 
ceeds in his account to describe several religious practices, including the sacrifice 
of a camel and sacrifices of young boys. 

In his least hostile description, Pseudo-Nilus provides an elaborate discussion 
of the sacrifice of a camel, which occurs when the nomads cannot find a child to 
sacrifice. First, the nomads select a white, spotless camel, and after binding its 
knees, the entire tribe circumambulates it three times. 107 Then either the king or an 
elder priest begins the ceremony by singing hymns to the Morning Star. 108 After 
the third circle, when the very last verse of the song was sung, the official sliced the 
neck and drank some of the blood. 109 Then the remaining tribesmen slice off pieces 

102. Henninger 1955 doubts that any of the ethnographic material in this text can be accepted as 
historically accurate. His view has been influential, but others, such as Christides 1973, have argued 
otherwise. 

103. Herodotus 2.35-36. 

104. Pseudo-Nilus 3.1-18. 

105. Surprisingly, Link 2005 does not mention the Saracens in either his introduction or his com¬ 
mentary. 

106. Ibid. 131. There is no evidence in the text to support Shahid’s suggestion (1989,138) that the 
Saracen chief Ammanes was a Christian: Pseudo-Nilus 3.1. 

107. Ibid. 3.3: “pv 5 ’ outoi pr] napujcn, KapT|\ov Xeuktjv Tip xp<bpcm Kai apcopov eni yovaTcov 
KaTcuAlvavTec TtepiepxovTai Tprrcp kukXip KEipEvtyv napnXr|0£i SoXixeuovtec” 

108. Ibid.: “E^apxEi Se uq Kai Tfjc nepioSou Kai cbSfjc tfjc eU; t 6 aarpov avrrolc; n£7toir|p£VTii; i) Tiov 
PaaiXeuovTiov i] tarv f|Xndij yi)poui; OEpvuvopevarv UpEcov.” 

109. Ibid.: “Oq p£Ta tf]v Tprtr|v TOploSov, oiSnip Tfjs ipdfjq nauaapEvou ton nX-i^Goix;, eti 6e etc! 
■yXcbaarp; to okpoteXeutiov tou Eijpupvlou (pEpovToq, cmaaapEvoi; to h<pos eutovcoc; TtaiEi KaTa tou 
TEVOVT 05 Kai TtpcuToc pETa cmouSfji; tou ai'paToi; dnoysuETai.” Is Pseudo-Nilus possibly referencing 
Ammianus’s description of the Saracen who drank the blood of a Goth (Ammianus Marcellinus 31.16)? 
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of the flesh, eviscerating the corpse and consuming the bones and marrow, leaving 
nothing. 110 The ceremony was to be concluded before dawn. 111 According to David 
Frankfurter, this description “not coincidentally echoed ancient xenophobic tab¬ 
leaux of alien cultures.... [The Saracen] is a cannibal and pervert who engages in 
unspeakable and irrational acts; consequently he is not human.” 112 

If the description of animal sacrifice indicates that the nomads are “not human,” 
then the characterization of the nomadic inhabitants as practitioners of human 
sacrifice completes their alienation from the Christian oikoumene. m According to 
Pseudo-Nilus, the nomads worship the Morning Star and sacrifice the best of their 
stolen goods to it. 114 Most of all, they prefer to sacrifice boys in the prime of fife, 
presumably ones who have been kidnapped. At daybreak, the boy is brought for¬ 
ward and sacrificed on rocks. 115 The use of the word “rocks” (\(0oi) here is a reflec¬ 
tion of the Nabataean practice of worshipping aniconic stone blocks, which are 
called “rocks” (X(0oi) in the Suda . 116 It therefore appears possible that Pseudo- 
Nilus’s account is influenced by the Nabataean cultic beliefs discussed earlier; 
however, he has warped the historical aspects of Nabataean religion to create a 
sensationalist and thoroughly dehumanizing impression. 

The narrator (Pseudo-Nilus) feared that his son, Theodulus, would be sacri¬ 
ficed in such an impious manner after being captured in the raid on the monastic 
communities of Mount Sinai. 117 According to a captive who escaped from the bar¬ 
barians, the prisoners overheard that they (including Theodulus) were going to be 
sacrificed to the Morning Star, confirming the narrator’s worst fears. In prepara¬ 
tion, the barbarians erected an altar and gathered a pile of wood. 118 At this point in 

uo. Pseudo-Nilus 3.3: ‘Vai outuh; npocdpapovTEi; oi Xomoi ralp paxaipau; oi pev auv talp Gpiiji 
pepoi; ti Ppaxi) tfjp fiopac; attoTEpvouoiv, oi §e to etutuxov dpnd(ovTE<; ru>v aapKiiv dnoKontoucnv, 
oi 6 e pexpi cntXd'yxviuv xuipouoi Kai EyKaTiov, oudev Tfjp Guaiac; KaTaXipttavovTEi; dKaTEpyacrrov 6 
duvrjasTai Xoutov tote 6<p0fjvai (paivovti Tip r|Xiip.” Link 2005 removes Tip. 

111. Mayerson 1975,114; Link 2005,135. 

112. Frankfurter 2001,368, concludes that the account of the camel sacrifice is “sensationalist” and 
probably has little real historical accuracy (discussed ibid. 365-68). 

113. Despite a few significant exceptions, human sacrifice was always condemned by Greco-Ro¬ 
man writers (Balsdon 1979,245-48). 

114. Pseudo-Nilus 3.1: “doTpip 8 e Tip npuiivip 7tpo0KuvoiiT£i; Kai 0 uovte<; avaTeXXovu Tiov Xaipupiuv 
Ta doKipa, oTav e? Eipodou XflOTpiKfjt; airroli; 7t£pry£vr)Tai ti Ttpoc; o<payi]v ejuti)6eiov.” 

115. Ibid. 3.2: “itaidac; 6 e paXurra ttpoaipEpEiv cntou6d(ovaiv &pij Kai r|XiKiai; aKpfj SiaipEpovTai;, 
EJti XlGlOV Crup7t£<pOpr|pEVU>V ttEpi TOV op0pov TOUTOUC iEpEUOVTEC.” 

116. See above (note 97), Suda, 0 302; Link 2005,132, suggests that these “rocks” are cairn piles that 
were used for the burial or commemoration of dead. 

117. Pseudo-Nilus 3.2: “6 pe Kai Xlav, d> 91X01, oSuva Kai Taparrei, pi) nax; toR avopou; 1) pop9r| 
tou naidoi; npoc Tr]v vevopiapEvtyv aaepeiav exouaa ti Xixvov Kai Enayaiyov yEvr|Tai xpr|0ipo<; 7tpoi; 
to Sokouv auToii;.” 

118. Ibid. 5.2: “‘epE Kai tov oov’ eXeye, ‘nalda ttapa to delnvov SiaXaXouvTEi; EttriYyeXXovTo Tip 
aoTpip 0 ueiv Ttpuii, Kai Paipov fjyeipav Kai ^uXa 7tapE0EOav.’” 
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the narrative, the witness escapes from the barbarians, leaving Theodulus to his 
fate. This creates a sense of anticipation and dread in the narrative, since Pseudo- 
Nilus assumes that his son has been sacrificed. 

After being reunited with his father in Elusa, Theodulus later recounts to him 
his description of the preparations for his sacrifice. Once the barbarians decide to 
sacrifice Theodulus, they begin their preparations in the evening. Theodulus 
explains how the nomads raise an altar and prepare the sacrificial knife, libation, 
ritual bowl, and frankincense. They are prepared to sacrifice Theodulus at dawn 
unless, as Theodulus indicates, God intervenes to save him from death. 119 At this 
point in the narrative, Theodulus prays that he will be saved. In the prayer, he 
reveals further details about the religious practices of the nomads. He cries out to 
God: “Do not deliver my blood as a sacrifice to their demons, nor let the wicked 
spirits enjoy the smell of my flesh. They prepared me as a sacrifice to the star that 
was named for lustful desire. Do not allow my body, which until now has been 
chaste, to become a sacrifice and a victim to a demon of lust.” 120 The most likely 
explanation of Theoduluss “demon of lust” is a connection between the Morning 
Star and Aphrodite. Such a connection is implied by several sources but is made 
explicit only by (the much-later) John of Damascus when describing Muslim ven¬ 
eration of the Ka’aba as a “rock” dedicated to Aphrodite on which Abraham and 
Hagar engaged in sexual intercourse. 121 

To monks, this kind of sexual violence must have seemed terribly frightening. 
To Theodulus, it represents the destruction of his monastic sexual self-restraint. 
Stories of the despoiling of virgins or the temptations of sex abound in early Chris¬ 
tian literature. For example, in the Life of Antony, a Black boy, representing the 
devil, tempts Antony with pederastic sex after Antony has refused the advances of 
a scantily clad woman. 122 Since Athanasius portrays a desire for sexual activity as a 
problem for young monks, sexual sin must have been a particularly apt insult to 
the child Theodulus. 123 As with Antony, sexuality was often associated with “Black¬ 
ness” in early Christian accounts. Since Ammonius described the Blemmyes as 
“Blacks,” it is possible that the sexual violence Theodulus imagines could be a met¬ 
aphorical indication of the military threat of the Blemmyes. 124 


119. Ibid. 7.3: “6e6okto toR (3ap(3apoi<;... 13 ljpETEpa ocpayijv Kai ta Ttpot; tr]v Guaiav dtp’ eanepac; 
fjv aitavta EUTpEitfj, Puipoi;, paxaipa, cntovdij, <piaXr|, MjJavoi;, Kai opGpou PaGeoi; rjv, ei pt| Geoi; EpeXXe 
kioXueiv ov ekcoXuoe Gavatov.” 

120. Ibid. 7.4-5: “pf| 6(Ik; daipoai anov6f]v yEveaGai to Epov alpa, pr]6e Kvtap Tdrv epurv aapwv 
£VKppav0Eir|aav nvEupata novr|pa. acrrpu) p£ 0ua!av r|UTp£7tiaav Eituivuptp XayvEiai; na0Ei. pf] yEVEaGa) 
ad>pa eux; e’u; Tt|v afjpEpov ayvov Saipovoq aKoXaaiac; E7ta)vv)poi) GOpa Kai UpElov.” 

121. Retso 2003a, 602-3. John of Damascus, DeHaeresibus 100.92-94. See chapter 6, pp. 135-36. 

122. Athanasius, Vita Antonii 5-6. 

123. Brakke 1995, 227-30. 

124. Byron 2002, 85-89. See above, note 67. 
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There is no evidence that human sacrifice was historically practiced by the 
Bedouin of the Sinai, but Procopius mentions that Alamoundaras (Al-Mundir), 
leader of the Lakhmids, sacrificed a son of his rival Arethas (a Ghassanid) to Aph¬ 
rodite. 125 Despite this supportive evidence, there is reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Pseudo-Nilus s account. For example, many of his descriptions are closely related to 
the Greek novels of Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Lollianus. Several sentences in 
the Narrationes parallel or directly copy passages in one or another of these 
authors. 126 As Caner has argued, the Narrationes should be considered the last sur¬ 
viving example of the genre of Greek Romance. 127 Nevertheless, these borrowings 
do invalidate neither the possibility that such sacrifices could occur nor the impact 
that the Narrationes must have had on the creation of an image of the nomads. 

Though there is no way to confirm that Pseudo-Nilus has accurately portrayed 
the religion of the nomads, the account of the Piacenza pilgrim suggests that some 
pagan practices continued among the nomads of the Sinai in the late sixth century. 
As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, he described how the Saracens 
erected an idol on Mount Sinai and left a priest to tend it. The idol may be associ¬ 
ated with the worship of betyl stones, and its transformation to the color black 
could suggest sexual overtones, as described above. 128 

The testimony of such authors clearly conjures the image of the Saracens as 
non-Christian heathens who practice several pagan rituals; however, it is clear that 
much of the evidence concerning the pagan nature of the Saracens is associated in 
some way with their Christianization, as with the actions of Hilarion in converting 
the pagan priest of Elusa. This is true throughout the Near East, where many indi¬ 
vidual nomads and several tribes are known to have converted to Christianity in 
this period. 129 Acts of the Church Councils mention the names of several bishops 
who served nomadic groups, including those named “Saracens.” 130 Several of the 


125. Procopius, Wars 2.28. See Henninger 1955, 101-13, for a critical view. Lenski (2011, 257) has 
collected many references to human sacrifice among the Saracens and accepts the possibility that this 
was historically practiced. 

126. Link 2005,132. On the dangers faced in these novels from outlaws and “uncivilized” groups, 
see Winkler 1980; on the problems of banditry, also see Isaac 1984 and Shaw 1984. 

127. Caner 1994 and 2010, 77-81. 

128. Pagans and Christians occasionally shared holy places, such as the Oak of Mamre. (See E. 
Fowden 2002,125-29.) PP 38: “Et in ipso monte in parte montis habent idolum suum positum Saraceni 
marmoreum candidum tarn quam nix. In quo etiam permanent sacerdos ipsorum indutus dalmatica 
et pallium lineum. Quando etiam uenit tempus festiuitatis ipsorum recurrente luna, antequam egre- 
diatur luna, ad diem festum ipsorum incipit colorem mutare marmor ilia; mox luna introierit, quando 
coeperint adorare, fit nigra marmor ilia tamquam pice. Completo tempore festiuitatis reuertitur in 
pristinum colorem, unde omnino mirati sumus” (Caner 2010,258 no. 31). 

129. See esp. Hainthaler 2007; Fisher 2011,34-71. 

130. See Shahid 1984a, 330-45; Millar 2005, 302. For example, Ioannes and Eustathios, bishops “of 
the Saracens” in the Council of Chalcedon (ACO 2.1.1.3). 
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allied tribes converted to Christianity, and the Ghassanids alone may have con¬ 
structed dozens of churches and monasteries in Syria. 131 Irfan Shahid has even 
argued that many of the monks in the Sinai were Christianized Arabs. 132 

Another example demonstrates how the religious image of the Saracens could 
be manipulated for different purposes. According to Anastasius of Sinai, in the 
middle of the seventh century, most of the Saracens within the Sinai converted to 
Islam not from paganism but from Christianity. 133 Thus, the same groups who have 
been blasted as pagans in the pre-Islamic period suddenly appear as Christians in 
the Islamic period. At least one of these nomads was so devoted that he threw 
himself off Mount Sinai, as described in chapter 6. 

THE SARACENS AS ROMAN SOLDIERS AND ALLIES 

As early as the end of the first century b.c.e., Arab tribal groups were serving the 
Romans and Parthians as allies. 134 In many ways, the use of nomads in the military 
was just a continuation of long-standing imperial policies in the Near East. Even 
in the Assyrian period, nomads were contractually obligated to maintain control 
over border regions. 135 In mandating this practice, the states of the ancient Near 
East recognized that zones of nomadic control existed along the edges of the agri¬ 
cultural states. 136 Likewise, Roman policy elsewhere, such as along the Rhine and 
Danube frontiers, was to develop relationships with non-Roman groups to acquire 
recruits or establish hegemonic control over Roman borders. 137 

As Roman direct rule in the Near East expanded in the second and third centu¬ 
ries, evidence of interaction between Roman authorities and nomadic groups 
increased. 138 For example, a set of inscriptions from the second century written in 
Greek or Nabataean, or both, at Ruwwafa in the Hijaz may have been composed by 
nomads serving as auxiliary troops in the Roman army. 139 By the late fourth cen¬ 
tury, several units composed of Saracens and units named after the Thamudeni, a 

131. See Shahid 1995-2002,2.1.143-219. Shahid’s use of later Islamic poetry to reconstruct the mate¬ 
rial culture of the sixth century has recently been questioned (De Vries 2010; Fisher 2011,10-11,23). 

132. Shahid 1995-2002,2.3.968-89. 

133. This is discussed in more detail in Chapter 6, pp. 138-41. 

134. Strabo 16.1.28: “"Opiov 8’ eoti tIR IlapGucuurv dpxfjc 6 Eu<pparqi; Kai f] ttepaia- ta S’ ev to<; 
exouai 'Pcopaloi Kai tojv Apa|3u>v oi <pu\apxoi pexpi BapuXtoviaq, oi pev paMov ekeivou; oi 5 e toR 
'Pcopaiou; npoaexovTEC, oicmep Kai nXqaioxcopoi eiaiv, rprov pev ZKqvrrai oi vopa5e<; oi T(j> Ttotapp) 
nXqaiov, paXXov S’ oi cbuoGev Kai npoi; Tfj Eil8aipovi Apapiq.” 

135. Eph’al 1982,93-100. 

136. Donner 1989, 81-83. 

137. Luttwak 1976,32-38; Liebeschuetz 1990,34-36; Southern and Dixon 1996,48-50. 

138. On Roman rule and expansion in the Near East up to the fourth century, see Millar 1993, 
27-222. 

139. M. Macdonald 2009c, 9-11,14. 
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nomadic tribe, are known from the Notitia Dignitatum, reflecting an increased 
Roman integration of Arabs into the official army. 140 

The tribal confederacies that developed as a result of Roman treaties with pow¬ 
erful dynastic, nomadic families proved to be of greater importance than individ¬ 
ual recruits to imperial security in the Near East. 141 Several of these dynastic fami¬ 
lies and their associated groups are known from late antiquity, including the 
Hujrids, who dominated the Kinda, and the Jafnids, who controlled the confed¬ 
eration of the Ghassanids in the sixth century. 142 The earliest of such elite leaders 
as these may have been Imru al-Qays, who was buried within Roman territory at 
Nemara in 328. He famously claimed to be “king of all the Arabs,” though what he 
meant has been endlessly debated. 143 At first the Romans contracted with several 
groups of varying power, but in the time of Justinian, the Ghassanids were placed 
above all other groups. 144 The elites within the Ghassanids took upon themselves 
the traditional roles of local power magnates, including the use of patronage, arbi¬ 
tration, the construction of monumental structures. 145 These roles imply that at 
least some portion of the tribes became more settled, even if this trend was 
restricted to a small elite group. These allies played an important role in the vari¬ 
ous wars between the Roman Empire and the Persians, facing off against the Per¬ 
sian-allied Lakhmids until the arrest of al-Mundhir, Jafnid leader of the Ghassa¬ 
nids, in 582. 146 

By the fourth century, the Greek word phylarchos (phylarch) was often employed 
as a technical term to indicate the leader of a Roman federate group, but it was 
occasionally used in the prior, generic sense, as of a tribal chief. 147 According to 
Ammonius, the violence at Mount Sinai began when “the holder of the phylarchy 
died.” 148 Since phylarchy was an institution of the Roman Empire, this unnamed 
chief must have been bound by the Romans to help keep the peace in the Sinai. A 
similar story is told about the tribe led by the Saracen leader Mavia, whose revolt 
some have connected with the violence in Ammoniuss account. 149 

140. Notitia Dignitatum, Oriens 34.22. Shahid 1984b, 51-63. 

141. See Isaac 1990,235-49; Fisher 2011, esp. 80-83, 95-99. 

142. See Sartre 1982,132-88; Shahid 1984a, 1989,1995, Fisher 2008,2011. 

143. See Bowersock 1983b, 138-42; Shahid 1984a, 31-47, and 2000; Fisher 2011, 77-78,140-44. 

144. Procopius, Wars 1.17.45-47; Shahid 1995-2002,1.2.103-17. 

145. On settlement and Ghassanid constructions, see Shahid 1995-2002, 2.1.1-14,76-219. The role 
of the nomadic leaders in local politics can be seen in the Petra papyrus that mentions the phylarch Abu 
Karib’s role as an arbitrator in a local dispute ( P.Petra 39; Caldwell 2001,111-49; Kaimio 2011, 41-120). 

146. Fisher 2011,174-84. 

147. Isaac 1990, 243-49; Mayerson 1991; Grouchevoy 1995. 

148. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA, ed. Miiller-Kessler and Sokoloff) fol. 5; (Greek, ed. 
Tsames) 3: “a<pvco enippittrei r|plv TtXfjGop XapaKt|vu>v, attoGavovtoi; tou KpaTouvrop tf)v <pu\apxlav.” 

149. Socrates 5.1: “EncPof|6ouv 6e airrolc; oXiyoi EapaKTpvoi imocraovSoi, napa Mautac nepipGevTEi;, rjq 
Kai avtoTEpco £pvT]pov£uaap£v.” Sartre 1982,148; Grossman 2001a, 181. For more on Mavia, see chapter 5. 
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In addition to the formal treaties made with the Roman Empire, it also appears 
possible that local groups could contract with nomadic leaders for protection. 
Pseudo-Nilus mentions that the town of Pharan had an agreement with Ammanes, 
“the king of the barbarians.” 150 The agreement stipulated that the king would make 
restitution to the Pharanites, returning any captives and booty in return for a pay¬ 
ment of tribute. 151 This agreement demonstrates the complexity of sedentary- 
nomadic relationships, in which the nomads themselves were divided, with some 
hostile whereas others were engaged in beneficial relationships. 152 

CONCLUSION 

Describing the historical people named Saracens in the Greco-Roman sources is 
difficult. The sources defined the Saracens based on how different the Saracen life¬ 
style was from their own. These sources claimed that the Saracens were nomadic, 
lived in tents, did not eat bread, were not Christian, and were violent and treacher¬ 
ous. This chapter has demonstrated that the reality was much more complex. 
Modern scholarship shows that the range of economic behaviors was much more 
complex than a simple dichotomy of settled versus nomadic. Even if all the groups 
called Saracens had been entirely nomadic, which seems unlikely, they still par¬ 
ticipated in a complex economic relationship with the sedentary populations. 
Many of the Saracens may have remained pagan, but large numbers converted to 
Christianity in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Some may indeed have been 
violent and treacherous, but others were valued allies in the wars versus Persia. 
Even previously hostile leaders like Amorkesos (Imru al Qays?), who captured the 
port town of Iotabe, could be swayed to assisting the Romans in return for subsi¬ 
dies and imperial support. 153 

In sum, there are no simple conclusions that can be reached regarding the 
actual, historical relationship between the sedentary populations and the nomads. 
What is evident in the Greco-Roman sources is the creation of an image of the 
Saracens that may or may not accurately reflect them or their lifestyle in late antiq¬ 
uity. Nevertheless, for the millions of people who lived in the Roman Empire and 
never encountered a Saracen, the image generated by these sources was reality. 
And for all subsequent readers, mosdy Christian, the discourse of the violent, hea¬ 
then Saracen would leave a long shadow. The arrival of these Christian groups in 
the Sinai, the spread of their monastic communities, and the pilgrims who visited 
them are the focus of the next chapter. 


150. Pseudo-Nilus 6.9, 6.17. 

151. Ibid. 6.11; Mayerson 1986b, 44. 

152. Lenski 2011,146. 

153. Malchus (Blockley 1983, 2.404-6); Sartre 1982,154-55; Shahid 1989, 82-91. 
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Monasticism and Pilgrimage 
in the Sinai 


She caught her first glimpse of Mount Sinai from a cleft in the rocky, barren moun¬ 
tains. In an instant, the light blinded her party as they left the mountains for the 
remarkably flat and beautiful valley floor. Her goal stood four miles farther on in 
the middle of the valley. The pilgrim Egeria had left Jerusalem three weeks ago and 
was tired, dirty, and hungry, but she could not contain her excitement at finally 
reaching Mount Sinai and the small monastic communities that had developed at 
its base around the Burning Bush. The monks accompanying her suggested that 
she pray just as they exited the mountain pass, which she did enthusiastically. She 
could not wait to ascend the mountain on which “Gods majesty [had] descended.” 1 
This excitement distorted her sight—she claimed that Mount Sinai was higher 
than the other mountains, but this is visibly not the case. 2 Having followed local 
custom and praying, the group started the final stretch of the journey, passing 
through the plain where Egeria believed the Israelites lived for the forty days and 
forty nights while Moses conversed with God. That evening she arrived at the foot 
of the mountains, where her party found several monastic cells and even a church. 
After staying the night with the monks, she began the ascent to Mount Sinai. It was 
impossible to take a horse into the mountains, and she had to physically climb up 
the mountain on her own. 

When she had reached the summit in the fourth hour, she claimed not to feel 
the pain of her toil. She was physically exhausted but spiritually invigorated. The 
mountain was so high that she could see Egypt, Palestine, and the Red Sea, and 


1. Egeria 2.5, “hie locus ubi descendit maiestas Dei.” 

2. Caner 2010,219 n. 51. 
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even claimed that she could see the Mediterranean. All these regions were bounded 
by the lands of the “Saracens,” which she claimed were infinite. 3 To her surprise, 
a monk came out of the summit chapel to greet her, whom she described as “wor¬ 
thy of that place,” even though no one remained on the summit at night. 4 After 
reading from the book of Exodus and taking Communion, the monks presented 
her with eulogiae (blessings), fruit that was grown by the monks around Mount 
Sinai. She was astonished that the monks were able to grow anything there, because 
the mountains were so rocky and dry. It was as if the monks, with their constant 
manual labor, required miracles just to survive. 

Egerias diary is filled with the kind of details that make it easy to reconstruct her 
thoughts and feelings when she encountered the holy places and the monks who 
dwelled there. Hers is a lone voice that must stand for the innumerable pilgrims 
who made the journey but did not leave behind such detailed records. It must be 
remembered that pilgrims were just as commonly visitors to Mount Sinai as were 
the monks who lived in the region. These monks guided the pilgrims, performed 
rituals for them, and kept them nourished physically and spiritually. Without the 
pilgrims, the monastic communities in the Sinai could not have survived, if only 
because they could not replace their populations through procreation. This meant 
that monastic communities were dependent on the immigration of new members, 
that they needed to attract pilgrims to sustain their populations. 5 

The monastic setdements in the Sinai sought self-sufficiency (autarchy), but the 
large numbers of pilgrims meant that the monks could not produce enough food 
to meet demand. 6 Although they could not achieve their goal of being autarchic, 
the monks were the first group to practice agriculture in the Sinai, importing meth¬ 
ods known from the more setded regions of the Negev and southern Jordan. There, 
agriculture was based on the creation of elaborate water-catchment systems that 
directed the sparse rainfall toward agricultural beds. 7 The Sinai monks copied 
these installations in at least ten wadis (dry creek beds). Most of these were orchards 
rather than grain-producing farms, with the orchards situated on the slopes rather 
than in the wadi beds. For example, a winepress has been excavated at Wadi Tubuq, 
about six kilometers southwest from Saint Catherines, verifying the production of 


3. Egeria 3.7. 

4. Egeria 3.4, “qualis dignus est.” 

5. On replenishment of monks in the Judean desert monasteries, see Hirschfeld 1992,71. 

6. Caner 2010, 22. Despite the desire to maintain an autarchic state, the Sinai communities need¬ 
ed to import food to survive. Though this was true everywhere in the Mediterranean, it was especially 
true in the Sinai on account of its arid nature. (See Horden and Purcell 2000, 112-15.) Ammonius 
mentions grain being traded from Clysma in Egypt to the monks at Rhaithou in exchange for woven 
baskets (Ammonius Monachus, Relatio [Greek, ed. Tsames] 13). The transportation of these items ap¬ 
parently used the same infrastructure as pilgrims and Red Sea merchants (Ward 2009,190-91). 

7. Zohary 1954; Kedar 1957,1967; Mayerson 1959,1962; Bruins 1986; Lavento et al. 2004. 
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grapes there. 8 Throughout world history, colonizers have often imported new 
forms of agriculture, as for example with the spread of wheat and other crops to 
North America, South Africa, and Australia. 9 In bringing agricultural production 
to the Sinai, the monks acted much like those other colonizers and reduced the 
territory open to nomadic and seminomadic economic behaviors. 

In the previous chapter, I focused on the nomadic lifestyle and the negative view 
of it. I argued that the situation was more complicated than a casual reading of the 
source material would suggest. I suggested that the ethnographic literature helped 
to frame the nomads as subhuman and that the dichotomy between nomads and 
Christian monks in Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes was intended to demonstrate the 
superiority of Christian lifestyles. In this way, the Christians who came to inhabit 
and visit the Sinai projected their own ideas onto the indigenous peoples, much as 
Europeans invented the Noble Savage to describe the natives of North America— 
except that in the Sinai there was nothing noble about the Saracen “savages.” 10 

This chapter turns toward those Christian groups and begins by examining the 
origins of Christian monasticism before proceeding to a discussion of the monas¬ 
tic communities in the Sinai. Thereafter this chapter examines pilgrimage to the 
Sinai and the reasons why pilgrims traveled great distances to see the holy sites and 
holy men. Finally, I conclude with a discussion of the various pilgrimage routes 
that crossed the region, with Mount Sinai and its monastic communities as the 
ultimate goal. 

Any discussion of Sinai monasticism is integrally bound to the history of pil¬ 
grimage to the region. Because the authenticity of many of the sources written on 
the Sinai, such as Ammoniuss Relatio and Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes, remains 
controversial, only pilgrimage accounts can provide contemporary, historically 
verified eyewitness descriptions of Sinai monasticism. The pilgrimage accounts 
must be the first step in assessing monasticism in the Sinai, with the Sinai sources 
used to supplement material provided by more securely dated information. Archae¬ 
ology can serve to partially transcend this problem, since surveys and excavations 
have revealed much about the monastic communities in the Sinai, but such evi¬ 
dence cannot replace the spiritual impressions created by the pilgrimage accounts. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 

The origins of Christian monasticism are shrouded in mystery. 11 Despite the 
seemingly important vitae of Antony, Paul of Thebes, Pachomius, and Hilarion, 


8. Dahari 2000,147-49. 

9. Cronon 1983; Kulikoff 1986; Isaacman and Roberts 1995; Mann 2011. 

10. See the wide-ranging R. Williams 2012. 

11. A good overview of early Christian monasticism is Dunn 2000. 
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little is known about the earliest forms of Christian monasticism and the people 
who became the first monks. Some scholars have looked to Jewish, pagan, or gnos¬ 
tic models to describe how Christian monasticism may have developed. 12 One 
possible origin is the custom of anachdresis in Egypt, in which individuals fled 
their villages to avoid financial or legal problems. 13 

Athanasius’s popular Life of Antony is often credited with greatly enhancing 
enthusiasm for the monastic life. 14 It was widely read throughout the Mediterra¬ 
nean world and led to the most famous of conversions—that of Saint Augustine. 13 
Athanasius wrote that Antony was one of the first to perform anachdresis, since he 
was forced to move deep into the desert to avoid the large numbers of visitors who 
sought spiritual comfort. 16 This is one early indicator of how popular holy men 
would become in late antiquity. While Antony may not have been the first monk 
to withdraw into the desert, the wide readership of Athanasius’s vita made him the 
most famous early monk and a focus of emulation. 17 

Antony reflects just one monastic branch—the anchorites, who traditionally 
lived solitary lives. Another type of monk, the apotactic (not to be confused with 
the heretics of the same name), did not leave the setded communities but lived 
within villages. This type of monk appears with the first attested technical use of 
the term monachos, dated to June 324. 18 These monks dedicated themselves to an 
ascetic life but did not retreat from the world and continued to live in or near their 
previous villages. 19 Jerome described them as a third type of monk and strongly 
criticized them for not departing from the villages, for refusing to follow a monas¬ 
tic rule, visiting virgins, having fasting competitions, being gluttonous, and 

12. GuiUaumont 1979, 13-66, examines the Jewish origins of monasticism. See also Dillon 1995 
for a discussion of Platonic renunciation; McGinn 1995 looks toward gnosticism and its impact on 
Christian asceticism. 

13. Chitty 1966, 6-7; Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 1.12.11; Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.42.2. 
The earliest Christian monks in Egypt may have fled into the desert to avoid persecution, a proposition 
supported by Eusebius, who describes how Christians from Alexandria fled into the desert with their 
bishop to avoid persecutions during the reign of Decius. 

14. The bibliography on the Vita Antonii, including its authorship and the intentions of Athana¬ 
sius, is immense. Harmless 2004,57-104, is an excellent introduction. Also see Rubenson 1990,126-32. 
On the spiritual intentions of Athanasius, see Kannengiesser 1995, esp. 490-91 on the Life of Antony. 
Dunn (2000,2) calls it a “paradigm of the early monastic movement.” 

15. Augustine, Confessions 8.12.29. 

16. Athanasius, Vita Antonii 8-14. Athanasius describes Antony as a monachos only after he with¬ 
draws deeper into the desert (Athanasius, Vita Antonii 14; Judge 1977,77). 

17. Harmless 2004, 418-23; see ibid. 97-98 for a discussion of the vita’s influence and wide acces¬ 
sibility in antiquity. 

18. Judge 1977, 72-89. 

19. Goehring 1999, 20-26, 53-72; Bagnall 1993, 297 no. 212, argues against using cutoTaKTiKoq as 
a technical term limited to a monk living on the edge of a village but proposes that the term could be 
applied to several types of monks. 
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arguing with church officers . 20 These condemnations are also found in other con¬ 
temporary writings, such as John Cassians Conferences . 21 Monks of a fourth type, 
called the gyrovagi in the Benedictine Rule, were accused of living an undisci¬ 
plined life of wandering and begging . 22 

The last category of monks, the coenohitic, became more common in the 
Roman Empire . 23 “Coenohitic” derives its name from the Greek for “living com¬ 
munally” and represents the institutionalization of the monastic life. Pachomiuss 
Rule, once translated from Coptic, influenced the character of monasticism 
throughout the Mediterranean world . 24 Basil of Caesarea later synthesized the 
solitary and coenohitic styles into a more moderate style and wrote two Rules, 
whose impact would later culminate in the Benedictine Rule. The Benedictine 
Rule, of course, would exert a great influence on the form of monasticism in West¬ 
ern Europe during the medieval period . 25 

Several early coenohitic communities have been archaeologically explored, but 
those in the Judean desert east of Jerusalem are the best known and likely similar 
to those in the Sinai. There are two major types of coenohitic monasteries. In the 
laura, monks live apart from each other in their own cells, but there is a central 
meeting area where the monastery is administered and the monks gather for 
weekly prayers. In a coenobium, the monks live and work together in a single com- 


20. Jerome, Epistula 22.34: “Tria sunt in Aegypto genera monachorum: coenobium, quod illi 
sauhes gentili lingua uocant, nos ‘in commune uiuentes’ possumus appellare; anachoretae, qui sob 
habitant per deserta et ab eo, quod procul ab hominibus recesserint, nuncupantur; tertium genus est, 
quod dicunt remnuoth, deterrimum atque neglectum et quod in nostra prouincia aut solum aut pri- 
mum est. hi bini uel terni nec multo plures simul habitant suo arbitratu ac dicione uiuentes et de eo, 
quod laborauerit, in medium partes conferunt, ut habeant alimenta communia. habitant autem quam 
plurimum in urbibus et castellis, et, quasi ars sit sancta, non uita, quidquid uediderint, maioris est 
pretii. inter hos saepe sunt iurgia, quia suo uiuentes cibo non patiuntur se alicui esse subiectos. re uera 
solent certare ieiuniis et rem secreti uictoriae faciunt. apud hos affectata sunt omnia: laxae manicae, ca- 
ligae follicantes, uestis grossior, crebra suspiria, uisitatio uirginum, detractatio clericorum, et si quando 
festior dies uenerit, saturantur ad uomitum.” 

21. John Cassian, Conferences 18.7. 

22. Dunn 2000,115-16. By reading about the types of monasticism disparaged by such authors, it 
becomes clear that “wandering, begging monks” were among those practicing the earliest, most wide¬ 
spread forms of monasticism. These monks claimed to follow the apostohc tradition and answered to 
no higher authority. Over time, this form of monasticism was disparaged and rendered inert (Caner 
2002, esp. 19-82, 243-47). 

23. On Pachomius, see Rousseau 1985 and Dunn 2000,25-33. 

24. On the comphcated nature of the Pachomian corpus, see Rousseau 1985, 37-56; 
Goehring 1999, 26 no. 56; Harmless 2004, 115-40. Greek, Latin, and Arabic translations were made 
of the original Coptic. For English translations of the most important texts, consult Veilleux 1980, 
1981,1982. 

25. Dunn 2000,34-41,111,114. 



figure i. View of Saint Catherine’s Monastery and the surrounding topography. (Photo: 
Claudia Rapp.) 


plex, often physically separated from the outside world by a wall . 26 Both types of 
monasteries could be found in the Sinai, which also had its share of solitary 
anchorites. 


EARLY MONASTICISM AT MOUNT SINAI 

It is impossible to know when the first ascetic wandered into the Sinai desert or 
settled at Mount Sinai; however, by the end of the fourth century a large monastic 
community had grown up around the putative Burning Bush at Mount Sinai and 
by the mid-fifth century numerous satellite monastic communities had been 
established at Rhaithou and throughout the mountainous and coastal regions of 
the southern Sinai Peninsula. In the mid-sixth century, Justinian deemed the 
monks of sufficient importance and under such duress from the nomads that he 
ordered the construction of the famous monastery later called Saint Catherines, 


5 . Hirschfeld 1992,18-58. 
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which remains a functioning monastic community despite fifteen hundred years 
of Islamic control over the Sinai. 27 

Modern tradition at Saint Catherines Monastery suggests that Helena, Con¬ 
stantines mother, founded the first church at Mount Sinai around 330. She was 
supposedly guided by monks who lived in the area. This story is not reported by 
any contemporary sources, and it is highly doubtful that there was a community of 
monks at Mount Sinai in this period. 28 This is a much later tradition, possibly 
intended to connect the Sinai monasteries with Helenas constructions in 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. As Helena was the “first pilgrim,” it makes sense that 
the Sinai monastic community would want to justify its existence through refer¬ 
ence to her. 

The first documented anchorites arrived in the 360s or 370s. 29 One of these, the 
Syrian monk Julian Saba, founded a church and dedicated an altar on the top of 
Mount Sinai. 30 According to Theodoret, Julian Saba was motivated by the Sinai’s 
connection to Moses and the manifestation of the Lord. 31 Ephrem the Syrian is 
more explicit; in his Hymn 20, he describes how the construction of the church 
and altar by Julian Saba elevated Saba to the level of a new Moses. 32 Julian Saba 

27. Hie monastic community at Saint Catherine’s has been the focus of many important studies. 
General studies include Devreesse 1940; Ledercq 1950; Chitty 1966,168-78; Sevcenko 1966; Braun 1973; 
Solzbacher 1989; Galey 1980; Grossman 2001a; H. Evans 2004; Rossi 2006; Caner 2010, esp. 17-69. On 
the archaeological remains, see Forsyth 1968; Forsyth and Weitzmann 1973; Grossman 1988; Dahari 
2000, 25-112. Of particular interest are the icons and manuscripts preserved in the monastery. On the 
icons, see Weitzmann and Galey 1976; Weitzmann 1982; Nelson and Collins 2006. On the manuscripts, 
see Gibson 1894; A. Lewis 1894; Weitzmann 1973; Bentley 1986; Weitzmann and Galavaris 1991; Brock 
1995. On the legend of Saint Catherine, see Braun 1973, 24-45. 

28. Eckenstein 1921,99; Devreesse 1940; Bentley 1986, 86. 

29. Chitty 1966,168; Dahari 2000,28; Grossman 2001a, 177-78. 

30. On this church, see ibid. 194-95. 

31. Theodoret, Historia Religiosa, vita 2.13: “Tavrqv anodidpaOKUiv—6fj\oc; yap anacn yeyovax; 
eIXke npoq airrov 61a Tfjq tpqpqi; touc ta>v crya0u>v epaaTaq—, to teXoc eni to XTvaiov opop pet’ 
oXlyarv tujv ouvq0EOT£pcuv elpippqOEV, ou noXeioc; empaivtov, ou Kiopqq, d\\a Tqv a|3aTov epqpov 
PaTf)v EpyaCopEvop.’FcpEpov 6e eni t<I> v mparv Kai Tqv avcryKcuav Tpoipqv— tov apTov cpqpi Kai Tout; 
aXaq —Kai Ku>0u>va ek i;u\ou TtETtoiqpevov Kai onoyyidv opr|piv0ip npoadedepEvqv oncoq, ei rote 
(5a0uTepov eupoiEV u6u>p, avipqoaivTo pev Tq cntOYyip, ano0\u|/avT£i; Se elq tov K(i0cova dttonloiEV. 
ToryapToi noXXaiv f|p£pd)v 66ov E^avuaavTEC, KaTaXapflavoum to no0oup£vov opoc; Kai, tov oIkeiov 
7tpoaKuvtjaavTE<; 6EOJtoTr|v, ttoXuv eke! SiETEXEaav xpdvov, tou xtDplou Tqv Eppplav Kai Tqv Tfjq 
i|/uxfji; f|Ouxlav Tputpf|v pEy[aTr|v f|youp£voi. 'Ev EKEivp 6e Tfj TtETpa, ucp’ fj KpmtTopEvoi; Mioiiofji; Tibv 
7tpotpr|T(i)v 6 Kopucpaloi; r|^iu>0r| tov 0eov ideiv, <!><; duvaTov fjv 16eTv, EKKXr|olav dsipapEvoi; Kai 0eIov 
ayiaoai; 0uoiaoTr|piov 6 Kai elc; dsupo diEpeivEV, sic; Tqv oiKEiav enavijKE ttaXaioTpav.” Dahari (2000, 
28-29) includes quotations from Ephrem the Syrian’s poems that commemorate Julian Saba’s founding 
of the church on Mount Sinai. 

32. Ephrem the Syrian, Hymn 20 (ed. Beck 1972 = CSCO 323.73-76). Hymns 14 and 19 also men¬ 
tion the church built by Julian Saba on Mount Sinai (ed. Beck 1972 = CSCO 323.61-62, 71-73); Caner 
2010,203-10. 
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may have traveled to Sinai in 362.” Another monk, Simeon the Elder, visited dur¬ 
ing the same period, possibly even before Julian Saba, but remained at Mount Sinai 
for only a short time. 34 Although it seems reasonable that some monks must have 
remained at Mount Sinai when Julian Saba departed, the first recorded permanent 
ascetic settlement appears around 380, when the Palestinian monk Silvanus estab¬ 
lished a small monastic community on Mount Sinai prior to settling at Gerari, 
near Gaza. 35 Both Julian Saba and Simeon the Elder traveled to the Sinai because 
of its tranquility ( hesychia ), a condition that they were not able to achieve at the 
more populated holy places in Syria. 36 

Egerias visit, in 383, displays how far the monastic setdement around Mount 
Sinai had progressed since the visit of Julian Saba, though the established com¬ 
munity known from later sources had not yet coalesced. She routinely mentions 
the monks of the Sinai providing food, shelter, and spiritual nourishment. 37 They 
did not live in a single monastery, nor does Egeria mention any abbot; rather, the 
monks lived in many individual ascetic cells in the mountains and valleys sur¬ 
rounding Mount Sinai. 38 The core of the community was based around the puta¬ 
tive Burning Bush, which would later be the focus of the monastery constructed by 
Emperor Justinian. 39 A well that allowed the cultivation of a garden was located 
near the Burning Bush. 40 Many individual cells also had small gardens. 41 Egeria 
also mentions several churches—one at the base of Mount Sinai, another on its 
summit, and one at the Burning Bush. 42 She provides no information, however, on 
the number of monks or their organization and administration. 

33. Grossman 2001b, 178; Caner 2010,203. 

34. Theodoret, Historia Religiosa, vita 6.7. 

35. Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.32: “Ei\|3av6i; Se, ov Sia tf]v ayav apETqv vmo dyyeXiov 
unqpEToupEvov 0£a0fjvai Xoyoi;, naXaiafivoc; arv eti olpcu Kara Tr|v Alyuirrov EipiXoaotpei tote- 
SoTEpov Se ev Tip Xuvaup op£i oXlyov SiaTph|/a<;, p£Ta touto Tf|v ev Iepapou; ev Tip xeipdppip pEyltrtqv 
te Kai ETtiaqpoTdTqv hXeIotiov aya0u>v dvSpuiv ouvoiKiav auvEaTqaaTo- fjc |iet’ aiiTov qyqaaTo 
Zaxapiac; 6 Oeotieoioi;.” Chitty 1966, 71-74,168. 

36. Bitton-Ashkelony 2005,159-60. 

37. See below, “Pilgrimage and the Sinai.” 

38. Egeria (4.6) uses the word “monasteria” for these cells. 

39. Ibid.: “Propterea autem ad caput ipsius vallis exire nos necesse erat, quoniam ibi errant mon¬ 
asteria plurima sanctorum hominum et ecdesia in eo loco ubi est rubus, qui rubus in hodie vivet et 
mittet virgultas.” 

40. Ibid. 4.7: “Hie est autem rubus quern superius dixi, de quo locutus est Dominus Moysi in 
igne, qui est in eo loco ubi monasteria sunt plurima et ecclesia in capite vallis ipsius. Ante ipsam 
autem eedesiam hortus est gratissimus, habens aquam optimam abundantem, in quo horto ipse 

41. Ibid. 3.6: “id est de pomis quae in ipso monte nascuntur.... statim sancti monachi pro diligen- 
tia sua arbusculas ponunt et pomariola instituunt vel arationes et iuxta ibi monasteria, quasi ex ipsius 
montis terra aliquos fructus capiant, quos tamen minibus suis elaborasse videantur.” 

42. Ibid. 3.1,3.3. 
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In the interval between Egerias visit and the construction of the Justinianic 
monastery there are few extant sources. 43 Ammoniuss Relatio claims to describe 
events that occurred in the late fourth century, but this has been doubted by many 
scholars. Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes is occasionally dated to the early fifth century, 
but not all scholars agree with this date either. 44 Nevertheless, both sources dem¬ 
onstrate that it was common for monks to live individually throughout the Sinai 
mountains. According to Ammonius, monks fled to a tower near Mount Sinai 
when the Saracens attacked, and he describes three locations—Gethrambe, 
Choreb, and Kodar—where monks lived. Although these cannot be associated 
with archaeological remains with any precision, it is suggestive that monks lived 
throughout the nearby region. 45 Pseudo-Nilus also notes a church at the Burning 
Bush but little else about the monastic community. 46 In addition, several monks 
who immigrated to the Sinai are mentioned in The Sayings of the Desert Fathers 
(Apophthegmata Patrum) in this period, including several disciples of Silvanius. 47 
One of these students became the first bishop of the Sinai: a certain Netras, whose 
episcopal seat was at Pharan about 400. 48 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) had consequences for the monks in the Sinai, 
just as it did for most Christians in the area. During that council, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem obtained responsibility for the churches of Third Palestine, including 
those in the Sinai. 49 The dealings of several monks with the patriarchs of Jerusa¬ 
lem appear in the sources, and it seems that a reservoir was constructed in the 
Sinai using funds provided by the patriarchs. 50 In 453, Emperor Marcian warned 
the bishop of Pharan and the monks of the Sinai to avoid the heresy of the Mono- 
physite Theodosius, who had fled to the Sinai. 51 Theodosius had opposed the deci¬ 
sion at the Council of Chalcedon that Jesus was one person with both a divine and 
a human nature; and he had usurped the bishopric of Jerusalem. In that position, 
he consecrated a number of Monophysite bishops before being deposed. 52 That 
Theodosius was able to find refuge in the Sinai suggests that some of the monks 

43. Grossman 2001a, 183. The construction of this monastery is detailed in chapter 5. 

44. On the date of composition of these sources, see the Introduction. 

45. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 4, 5; Caner 2010, 21. 

46. Pseudo-Nilus 4.1. 

47. See Caner 2010, 23 no. 94, for a list of sayings. 

48. Vitae Patrum, col. 918C-D, 36. Apophthegmata Patrum, col. 312A, 66. In the Latin he appears 
as Nathyr, but in the Greek he is called Netras (Shahid 1995-2002,970). 

49. Price and Gaddis 2005,1.16-17, 2.244-49. 

50. See, for example, John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale 127,134 (PG 89.3, cols. 2988, 2997); Caner 
2010,34-35. 

51. ACO 2.1.490-911. On this text, which is the first official document attesting a bishop in the 
Sinai, see Caner 2010,237-41. 

52. See Evagrius Scholasticus 2.5 (ed. Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 51-53). For more information, 
see Whitby’s (2000, 78-81) notes in his translation of this passage. 
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there also opposed the decision of the Council of Chalcedon; however, the major¬ 
ity of the monks seem to have remained orthodox, perhaps because of their diverse 
origins or because they accepted imperial benefaction. 53 

Beginning with the middle of the sixth century, the sources for monasticism at 
Mount Sinai become more informative with the writings of Procopius and John 
Moschus, who lived in the Sinai for ten years. Justinian ordered the construction 
of the monastery-fortress that later became known as Saint Catherines. 54 A basil¬ 
ica church was placed within the fortress perhaps in 557, designed by Stephen of 
Aila and decorated with several theologically motivated mosaics. 55 Justinian may 
also have had a Church of Mary Theotokos constructed on the summit of Mount 
Sinai, though this church may be the same as the monastery basilica church. 56 
Justinian is probably also responsible for arranging the monastic communities at 
Mount Sinai into an organized structure, perhaps even appointing the first abbot 
( hegoumenos ) himself. 57 

In the later sixth century Gregory, the future patriarch of Antioch, was 
appointed the abbot of the Mount Sinai monastery by Justinian’s successor, Justin 
II. During Gregorys tenure, the monastery was besieged by “Scenite Arabs,” but 
the walls held. 58 The Piacenza pilgrim also visited in this period, but he does not 
mention the Saracen attack. Instead, he was amazed at the “uncountable” number 
of hermit cells. 59 He also described how Justinian’s monastery had enclosed the 
Burning Bush with strong walls and noted that a small church (“oratorium modi¬ 
cum”) was located on the summit of Mount Sinai. 60 He mentions the large num¬ 
bers of pilgrims who visited the site and differentiates between monks and her¬ 
mits, indicating some knowledge of monastic organization. 61 In addition, Pope 
Gregory the Great (r. 590-604) provided for fifteen beds in an infirmary for the 
monastery. 62 

Archaeological surveys and excavations also help to illuminate the Christian his¬ 
tory at Mount Sinai. 63 The remains reflect the maximum occupation of the area 
around Mount Sinai (perhaps in the late sixth century), but not all the sites may have 

53. Solzbacher 1989, 268; Dahari 2000,22; Caner 2010, 35 no. 141. 

54. See “Security in the Sixth Century” below in chapter 5. 

55. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8 (ed. Haury 1962); Devreesse 1940, 213 no. 2; Sevcenko 1966, 257; 
Caner 2010,26-29. 

56. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8 (ed. Haury 1962); Dahari 2000,30-36; Caner 2010, 29-30. 

57. Ibid. 32-33. 

58. Evagrius Scholasticus 5.6 (ed. Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 202). 

59. PP 37: “et ecce multitudo monachorum et heremitarum innumerabilis.” Ibid. 38: “per circui- 
tum cellulae multae seruorum dei.” 

60. Ibid. 37. 

61. Ibid.; Caner 2010,257 no. 21. 

62. Gregory the Great, Epistle 11.2 (ed. Norberg 1982, 860). 

63. See Dahari 2000,25-112. 
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been inhabited at the same time. Individual hermit cells or one-room buildings, num¬ 
bering almost one hundred, made up the largest number of sites. Two-room dwell¬ 
ings constituted twenty-five sites, and at least seventeen larger dwellings were discov¬ 
ered. (There may have been at least six more.) Of the larger dwellings, the majority 
(some 8 to 14) were discovered near Mount Sinai and the nearby Mount Choreb. In 
total, the maximum number of monks living in the region may have been just over 
four hundred. Each monk could have farmed, on average, a plot of 253 square meters 
at Mount Sinai and Mount Choreb, or of 318 square meters at other sites in the area. 64 
These population estimates do not include the monastery built by Justinian or the 
structures that the construction of Justinian’s monastery may have destroyed. In gen¬ 
eral, the various monastic cells were spaced so that no cell could be seen from any 
other. This arrangement meant that hermit cells in the Sinai were more isolated than 
those in Egypt or the Judean desert. 65 Generally, although the cells were isolated from 
each other, they were nonetheless grouped together with access to a church, gardens, 
and workrooms. This conforms to a laura style of monastery, in which anchorites 
lived separately but close together and gathered for weekly worship services. 66 

OTHER MONASTERIES IN THE SINAI 

Although the monastic community based at Mount Sinai has remained famous 
since antiquity, it was not the only monastic community in the late-antique Sinai. 
Archaeology and literary sources indicate that there were monastic cells scattered 
throughout the southern Sinai, including two important monastic centers at the 
town of Pharan and at Rhaithou on the Red Sea coast. 67 

Much less is known about the community based near the town of Pharan than 
about the one at Rhaithou. Neither Egeria nor the Piacenza pilgrim mentions 
monks at the site. 68 However, several monks originated at Pharan—as for example 
one Moses, who according to Ammonius exorcized a demon from the chief of 
Pharan—and may have initially practiced an ascetic life there. 69 An inscription 
from one of the churches at Pharan reads + AZAPIA MONAXOC (Azaria the 

64. These numbers were taken from Dahari 2000, 48 table 3 and 94 table 4. 

65. Patrich 2004,438-39. 

67. See particularly Pseudo-Nilus 5, which describes the living spaces (and deaths) of anchorites 
in three autonomous cells. 

68. Grossman 1992, ro no. 7. 

69. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 12: “Muriiofjc ... oppcopevoi; cmo Tfjc; 
Oapav....” The CPA text does not mention that he originated from Pharan. Also see Apophthegmata 
Patrum, col. 155C, 7.98, for a Daniel of Pharan, probably from Pharan in the Sinai and not from Pales¬ 
tine; and John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale 121 (PG 89.3, cols. 2983-94), which mentions a Gregory of 
Pharan who died of thirst on an island in the Red Sea. 
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i. Detailed map of the southern Sinai Peninsula in late antiquity. (Map: Amy Ward.) 
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monk). 70 As this inscription was discovered near putative monastic dwellings at 
Jabal Tahuna, just north of Pharan, it seems probable that a monk named Azaria 
was a resident of the area. 71 Several structures at Jabal Tahuna may have been 
inhabited by monks at some point, though most appear to have been memorial 
chapels. 72 From these limited sources, it does appear that monks may have been 
based at Pharan at some points during its history. 

Other archaeologically attested monastic communities were located approxi¬ 
mately five kilometers south of Pharan, in Wadi Sigilliya. One was based around a 
two-story structure overlooking the wadi bed, but its current state of preservation 
and its location prevents excavation. Monastic cells were discovered in the area, 
one of them carved out of a giant boulder. An orchard and cistern were also dis¬ 
covered nearby. At the nearby site of el-Karm in the Wadi Sigilliya, four hermit 
cells and a church were discovered, in addition to two orchards and a winepress. 
As many as twenty-five or thirty-five monks could have practiced at the sites asso¬ 
ciated with this complex. That these monastic communities were connected to 
Pharan via a paved path proves that monks maintained some relation with the 
town of Pharan. 73 

Approximately fifty kilometers south of Pharan lay the much better-docu¬ 
mented monastic community at Rhaithou. 74 Ammoniuss Relatio remains the best 
source of information about this monastic community, but that works uncertain 
authenticity and date invite skepticism. Ammonius wrote that the monks lived 
along a twelve-mile-wide plain on the Red Sea coast, and archaeology appears to 
indicate that the monastic center was fairly decentralized, stretching eighteen kil¬ 
ometers from Bir Abu Suweira to Sheikh Ra’iya, a distance that roughly approxi¬ 
mates to twelve Roman miles. 75 Many of the monks lived on a mountain over- 


70. Leclercq 1950,1472. 

71. Dahari 2000,134. 

72. The structures at Jabal Tahuna are detailed in Grossman 1984, 78-81, and 1992, 11-16; Solz- 
bacher 1989,419-20; Dahari 2000,132-35. Until the late 1960s Bedouins used these structures for buri¬ 
als, complicating archaeological excavation (Rothenberg 1972,21). 

73. Dahari 2000,112-32. 

74. Excavations at the monastery at Wadi al-Tur have uncovered several lamps and pieces of glass¬ 
ware from the fifth and sixth centuries, but most of the finds have been later artifacts. Regardless, 
these finds demonstrate occupation of the region in the pre-Islamic period (Kawatoko and Bunka 1995, 
51-76; Kawatoko, Senta, and Chosa 1996, 67-70) 

75. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 10; “”Ecmv 6e 6 toroc opaXoc Kai Rediaaipoi;, 
oXoq, eic pfjKOC pev Kata votov Rapateivopevoc; navu, etc; 6e nXdtoi; a^pi piXicav i| 3 '... Kata Se Suapac 
tr)v ’EpuGpav GaXaooav EKTeivopevqv....” The CPA version notes that the plain was forty miles long 
(fol. 13); Dahari 2000,138-46. A fort, which appears late-antique in form, was discovered at Ras Raya, 
at the southern tip of this expanse; the monastery at Wadi al-Tur lies at the northern edge. Little pre¬ 
ninth-century evidence has been uncovered at the fort, which housed a mosque in the ninth and tenth 
centuries (Kawatoko and Shindo 2009,9, 23). Pre-Islamic ceramic finds have not yet been published. 
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looking the plain, and there was a church near the mountain. 76 The Apophthegmata 
Patrum also mentions a church where meals were eaten at Rhaithou. 77 The monks 
did not live in a unified monastery; rather, each lived in his own cell. Joseph of 
Aila, for example, lived two miles away on the coastal plain, and his pupil lived in 
a separate cell. 78 The monks also lived on islands off the coast near Rhaithou. 79 
Surveys have confirmed that there were a number of monastic cells along the 
shore, many of which were literally carved out of the rock. 80 

Ammonius mentions a fort at Rhaithou, which is perhaps to be identified with 
a large monastery-fortress with close parallels to Saint Catherines that has been 
partially excavated. 81 1 argue below in chapter 5 that this structure was built dur¬ 
ing the reign of Justinian in response to the Saracen threat. In the late sixth cen¬ 
tury, John Moschus mentions that the monks lived in a laura with individual 
cells. 82 It seems likely that the laura was organized at the same time as the con¬ 
struction of forts at Rhaithou, following the example at Mount Sinai. 83 

INTRODUCTION TO EARLY CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGE 

The origins of Christian pilgrimage to the Holy Land are obscure, but Christians 
were drawn to the places mentioned in the biblical texts from an early date. 84 The 
few surviving pilgrimage accounts describe rituals and folk practices that origi¬ 
nated through numerous undocumented pilgrimages, and they remain our only 
documentary sources concerning what individuals thought and did on a pilgrim¬ 
age. The origins of pilgrimage are hotly debated, but there does seem to be verifiable 
evidence of pilgrimage practices dating earlier than the legalization of Christianity 

76. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA, ed. MiiUer-Kessler and Sokoloff) fol. 14; (Greek, ed. 
Tsames) u: "Ev Toimp Tofvuv tip opei noXXoi tu>v avaxiopiyribv elxov tr|v oikr|Oiv ... exovtec to 
K upiaKov oi!)k ev avrap Tip opei.” 

77. Apophthegmata Patrum, Alphabetical Collection, PG 65, col. 377: “EXeyov nepi tou a| 3 ( 3 a 
IleTpou Kai tou appd’Emp&xou, oti auptpcovtiTai poav Eic'PaiGou.’EaGidvTtuv 6e auTcbv ev Tfj eKKXpouj, 
epiaoavTo auToix; eXGetv etc Tf]v Tpa 7 tei(av tcov yepovTcov.” 

78. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA, ed. Miiller-Kessler and Sokoloff) fols. 22-23; (Greek, ed. 
Tsames) 16: “cbe ano piXfarv Suo etc To tteSiaoipov, oiKeiau; xepdiv KTioac to oikripa ... pa 0 r|Tr|v excov 
o’lKouvTa ov> peT’ auTou, aXXa nXrjaiov e’ic ETepov oixr|pa.” 

79. John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale 121 (PG 87.3,2983-84). 

80. Dahari 2000,140-46. 

81. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA, ed. Miiller-Kessler and Sokoloff) fol. 32; (Greek, ed. 
Tsames) 20: “Spopalot Kai 7tp6c r|pa<; etc to Xeyopevov Kaorpov....” 

82. John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale 119 (PG 87.3, 2984): "EXeyev r|plv 6 dppac EuoePioc; 6 
npeoPuTEpoc Tfjc Xaupac 'PalGou TtapaPaXouaiv auTip, oti daipiov djtfjXGEV eic keXXiov yepovToc ev 
axppaTi povaxou. Kai KpouoavToc auTou Tpv Gupav....” 

83. Caner 2010,36. 

84. Justin first used the term “Holy Land” in the middle of the second century (Wilken 1992, 57; 
Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho 119: “Kai airv Tip APpaap Tr]v aylav KXr|povopr|aopev yfjv”). 
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in 313. 85 Origens works reveal that Christians were already touring the places men¬ 
tioned in the Bible in the third century. For example, he mentions that the cave and 
manger at Bethlehem where Christ was born were displayed by the locals. 86 Other 
sites, such as the Mount of Olives, also seem to have been visited by traveling Chris¬ 
tians in Origens time. 87 

The voyage of Helena, Constantines mother, in 326 marked the beginning of an 
intensification of pilgrim traffic. 88 She sought to experience and visit the places 
where Jesus walked. 89 According to Eusebius, Helena ordered churches to be built at 
Bethlehem and on the Mount of Olives. 90 Later, she was forever linked to Constan¬ 
tines other constructions in Jerusalem, such as the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
but there is no contemporary evidence of this connection. Sources written about 
fifty years after her journey describe how Helena discovered the True Cross when 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher was constructed. Such stories spread quickly, 
being repeated across the empire by the end of the fourth century. 91 After Helena, 
pilgrims traveled to the Holy Land in ever-increasing numbers. The first extant pil¬ 
grimage account is that of the Bordeaux pilgrim, who visited the Holy Land in 333- 92 

The spiritual draw for pilgrims must have been exhilarating, in view of the long 
distances and harshness of travel that they would have endured to reach their des¬ 
tination. 93 Just the journey by land from Constantinople to Jerusalem would have 
required over two months of daily travel to cover the twelve-hundred-mile dis¬ 
tance, and any travelers from the western Mediterranean would have faced equally 
long travel times to get to Constantinople. Beyond the mere length of the journey, 
pilgrims had to face chronic insecurity on the roads and on the high seas, squalid 
conditions on ships, and problems acquiring provisions. 94 The journey of The- 


85. See for example, Wilkinson 1990,52; Holum 1990. 

86. Origen, Contra Celsum 51: “KaTavot]crdTU) on &ko\ou0uk; tfj ev tcp EuayyeXup nepi rfjc 
yeveaeoK; airrou iaropuj SeucvuTai to ev Br|0\eep cmtj\aiov, ev0a eyevvij0r|, xai f| ev Tip <T7TT|Xaup 
(parvr|, ev0a eaTtapyavcbBti.” 

87. Hunt 1999,31-34. 

88. See Hunt 1982,28-49; also see Drijvers 1992,55-72. 

89. See Eusebius, Vita Constantini 3.42-45, esp. 3.42.2: “die; Se Tolq Pijpacn T0I5 ou>Tr|ploi<; tr|v 
npeitouaav aneSiSou npo0Kuvr|aiv, dKo\ou0u)q 7tpocpr|TiK(p Xoycp, cpavti ‘ttpoOKUvtjacopev eiq tov 
T07tov, ou ecm|0av oi no6e<; autou,’ tfjc o’lKeiaq eu0e(3eia<; Kapttov Kai T0I5 peteneiTa ttapaxpfjpa 
KaTeXipnavev.” 

90. Ibid. 3.43. 

91. Drijvers 1992, esp. 79-180. 

92. Itinerarium Burdigalense (ed. Geyer and Cuntz 1975); see Eisner 2000,181-86, for a modern 
introduction to the text. 

93. On the motivations of pilgrims, see Maraval 1985,137-51. 

94. See Hunt 1982, 36-82, who gives a good introduction on the logistics of pilgrim travel. The 
length of the journey can be seen in the list of resting places in the Itinerarium Burdigalense. Also see 
Maraval 1985,163-76. 
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ophanes, a contemporary traveler but not a pilgrim, demonstrates that food and 
supplies were obtained at each staging point (whether mutatio, mansio, or civitas) 
along the way At Antioch, for example, Theophanes’ retinue shopped daily and 
was responsible for the preparation of meals. 95 This was probably also true for 
pilgrims except when being sheltered by church officials or monks. 96 

Pilgrims wished to visit the holy places mentioned in the Bible and to see and 
learn from holy men. 97 The testimony of Egeria aptly demonstrates the pilgrims’ 
goals. Her underlying objective was to understand the Scriptures better by seeing 
the holy places and learning from the holy men. 98 She was prepared to end her 
journey only when she “had seen all the holy places ... [that she] had hoped to 
visit... [and she] had visited all the holy men who lived there.” 99 To facilitate this 
goal, the appropriate passage from the Bible was read at each holy site. 100 At the end 
of her journey, Egeria had undoubtedly fulfilled her goals of better understanding 
the Bible by seeing the holy places and encountering the powerful spiritual lifestyle 
of the ascetics. 

The existence of a holy place was considered proof that the events of Scripture 
actually happened. By visiting a holy site, therefore, the pilgrims confirmed for 
themselves the physical truth of the Gospel and the Old Testament. 101 As Paulinus 
of Nola wrote, “no other feeling draws men to Jerusalem, save to see and touch the 
places in which Christ was bodily present.” 102 Jerome felt that pilgrimage allowed 
one to understand the Bible better through seeing the holy sites, 103 

just as Greek histories are better understood by those who have seen Athens, and the 
third book of Vergil by those who have sailed from Troy through Leucates and Acro- 
ceraunia to Sicily and finally to the ports of the Tiber: so, too, will he gaze with 
greater clarity upon holy Scripture who has contemplated Judaea with his own eyes 
and has come to know the memorials of ancient cities and the places by both their 
indigenous and their successive appellations. 


95. On the journey of Theophanes, see Matthews 2006. Despite its potential for comparative evi¬ 
dence, Theophanes’ journey was very different from what is described in the surviving pilgrimage ac¬ 
counts, because he traveled using the imperial post, the cursus publicus. (On the imperial post, see Di 
Paola 1999 and Kolb 2000, esp. 46-220.) Theophanes traveled by carriage, probably employing two 
carriages for eight passengers and a wagon loaded with supplies. 

96. See, for example, Egeria 3.1 and below, “Pilgrimage and the Sinai.” 

97. Wilkinson 1971,14. 

98. As Egeria mentions to her readers at 5.8; Hunt 1982, 88. 

99. Egeria 5.11.61-65: “Ac sic ergo uisa loca sancta omnia, quae desiderauimus ... uisis etiam et 
sanctis uiris, qui ibi commorabantur,” trans. Wilkinson 1971, 98. 

100. Hunt 1982, 88. 

101. MacCormack 1990, 21-25. 

102. Paulinus of Nola, Epistula 49.14. 

103. Jerome, Praefatio in Libro Paralipomenon (LXX), PL 29, col. 401A, trans. Jacobs 2004, 67. 
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As demonstrated in this passage, Jerome “places great emphasis on ‘seeing’ the 
biblical sites, and concludes that the holy sites are places where Christians reach 
their intellectual and spiritual pinnacle as Christians.” 104 As monasticism and hag- 
iographic literature gained prominence and spread throughout the Near East and 
the Roman world, encountering holy men became one of the most important 
experiences for pilgrims. As detailed by Georgia Frank, pilgrimages were often 
conducted exclusively to visit holy men. These holy men were often seen as living 
examples of biblical personages. 105 

The spiritual benefits of pilgrimage were communicated through written 
accounts and souvenirs of a trip. Egeria, for example, makes clear that she wrote so 
that her sisters would see the people, places, and events of the Bible more dearly. 106 
Pilgrims wished to take home souvenirs ( eulogiae ) of their journey, which they 
hoped would impart some of the holiness or miracles to their own fives. 107 The 
Piacenza pilgrim especially connected eulogiae with miraculous cures. 108 These 
eulogiae had the additional function of reminding the pilgrim about his or her 
journey and the spiritual knowledge gained. 109 The eulogiae, like pilgrimage 
accounts, also allowed armchair pilgrims to experience the journey. 110 

PILGRIMAGE AND THE SINAI 

The Sinai Peninsula provided excellent opportunities to accomplish the pilgrims’ 
goals of visiting holy sites and holy men. The region’s attractiveness is illustrated by 
its longevity as a monastic site; without pilgrims to become monks, the monastic 
settlements would not have been able to sustain their populations. 111 The cosmo¬ 
politan nature of the Sinai monastic community was noted by the Piacenza pil¬ 
grim, who mentioned that monks at Mount Sinai spoke Latin, Greek, Syriac, Cop¬ 
tic, and Bessan. 112 Sinai monks in the Spiritual Meadow hailed from Rome, 


104. Jacobs 2004, 73; Jerome, Epistula 46.13 (CSEL 54:343-44). 

105. Frank 2000. 

106. Egeria 5.8: “Sed cum leget affectio vestra libros sanctos Moysi, omnia diiigentius pervidet quae 
ibi facta sunt.” 

107. On eulogiae and their spread, see Caner 2006. For examples, see Weitzmann 1979,564-91, and 
Vikan 2010,18-22,31-44. On the spiritual benefits, see ibid. 13-17. 

108. Leyerle 1996,133-34. 

109. Hahn 1990, 86-93. 

111. See Bitton-Aslikelony 2005, 140-83, on the connection between pilgrimage and monastic 
communities. Some monastic communities feared that monks who made a pilgrimage would decide 
to stay in the Holy Land. 

112. PP 37. What “Bessan” is remains a mystery. Scholars have variously proposed a Thracian lan¬ 
guage (Devreese 1940, 214 n. 5), Arabic (Shahid 1984a, 320 n. 143), Georgian (Caner 2010, 257 n. 24), 
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Byzantium, Cilicia, Messina, Pelusium, and Pharan. 113 Ammonius reports that 
monks at Rhaithou came from Aila (modern Aqaba), Petra, Pharan, and Rome. U4 

From an early date, the monks of Mount Sinai created a hospitable environ¬ 
ment for pilgrims. One of their most important acts was to supply the pilgrims 
with food and water. They provided lodging and dinners for Egeria, and she even 
ate dinner with the monks in front of the Burning Bush. 115 Egeria was also given 
eulogiae, which she explained was fruit grown by the monks. 116 In the fourth cen¬ 
tury, these eulogiae were intended for consumption on the spot. The custom 
evolved, and in the late sixth century the Piacenza pilgrim received benedictiones, 
which were placed in small ampullae. Unique to the Sinai, these ampullae were 
filled with manna. The monks distributed ampullae to pilgrims, who were directed 
to drink their contents. 117 The ampullae served two purposes: first, their contents 
provided sustenance to the visitor; and second, the receptacles functioned as sou¬ 
venirs when the pilgrim left the Sinai. 

In addition to the ampullae, the monks of Mount Sinai provided other spiritual 
services for their visitors. The monks often read passages from the Bible to the 
pilgrims to associate sites with biblical events. Egeria notes that she always desired 
to read the specific passages of Scripture that described the place she was visit¬ 
ing. 118 For example, when Egeria visited Mount Sinai, she was most impressed by 
the recitation from the book of Moses (Exodus) on top of Mount Sinai. 119 The 
monks also performed rituals at each site, including the giving of the Eucharist. 120 

The monks often acted as guides to the biblical locations, personalities, and 
events. Throughout Egerias work, she describes how the monks pointed out or 
displayed certain spots and their divine importance. The location of these places 


and Ethiopian (Flusin 1992, 2.38 n. 130). There were several known monasteries in Palestine where 
Bessan was spoken and used in the liturgy: see Griffith 1997,13; Caner 2010, 257 n. 24. 

113. Dahari 2000, 23. 

114. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek, ed. Tsames) 16,21, 37. 

115. Egeria 4.8: “Et sic, quia sera erat, gustavimus nobis loco in horto ante rubum cum sanctis ipsis, 
ac sic ergo fecimus ibi mansionem.” 

116. Ibid. 3.6: “dederunt nobis presbyteri loci ipsius eulogias, id est de pomis quae in ipso monte 
nascuntur.” 

117. These “blessings” are therefore different from the bread rations attested elsewhere at monastic 
communities. (See Caner 2006, 345-49.) PP 39: “quern manna appellant et coagulatur et fit tamquam 
granum masticis et collegitur et doleos exinde plenos habent in monasterio, unde et benedictionem 
dant ampullas modicas.... Ex quo etiam pro condito bibent et nobis dederunt et bibimus.” 

118. Egeria 4.3: “Id enim nobis vel maxime ego desideraveram semper ut, ubicumque venissemus, 
semper ipse locus de libro legeretur.” 

119. Ibid. 3.6, 4.6-8. 

120. For example, see ibid. 3.6-7: “facta oblatione ordine suo, hac sic communicantibus nobis_ 

Hac sic ergo posteaquam communicaveramus.” Also see ibid. 4.8: “Et alia die, maturius vigilantes, 
rogavimus presbyteros ut et ibi fieret oblatio, sicut et facta est.” 
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must have been first “discovered” by monks in the region. These monks would 
often use distinctive topographical markers, including large or strangely shaped 
rocks, to signal the locations of biblical events. For example, a wide, distinctive 
rock marked the location where Aaron awaited Moses, and the location of the 
Golden Calf was also indicated by a large stone. 121 The implications of these iden¬ 
tifications are discussed in the next chapter. 

In addition to the holy sites, Egeria was fascinated by the holy men who dwelled 
in the Sinai. 122 She remarks that the monk who was in charge of the small church 
on top of the highest summit of Mount Sinai was “equal in dignity to the very place 
itself.” She describes him as being elderly, healthy, long-serving, and an ascetic. 123 
In doing so, she virtually equates the monks of the Sinai with the holy places them¬ 
selves, and she uses the same grammatical expression (ablative absolute) in her 
summary of what she has seen in the Sinai, indicating that she views the monks 
and the sites equally. She says “after we saw all the places that we desired, and even 
all the places that the sons of Israel touched in their comings and goings to the 
Mountain of God, and after we had seen the holy men who dwell there, we went 
back to Pharan, in the name of God.” 124 

In addition to the evolution of eulogiae, the Piacenza pilgrim describes several 
new rituals at Mount Sinai. Perhaps the most interesting custom concerned the 
summit of Mount Sinai. The Piacenza pilgrim describes how it was the custom for 
visitors to show their devotion by cutting their beards and hair and then throw it 
from the mountain. He was so moved by the event that he also cut his own beard. 125 
As shaving the head was one of the rites involved with joining a monastic com¬ 
munity, it seems that this ritual granted visitors temporary initiation into the Sinai 
monastic life. 126 Though the Piacenza pilgrim did not remain to become a monk, it 
is possible that experiences like these proved persuasive to many pilgrims who 
decided to remain. 


121. Ibid. 4.4: “id est ad eum locum ubi steterat sanctus Aaron cum septuaginta senioribus cum 
sanctus Moyses acciperet a Domino legem ad filios Israhel. In eo ergo loco, licet et tectum non sit, 
tamen petra ingens est per girum, habens planitiem supra se, in qua stetisse dicuntur ipsi sancti; nam 
et in medio ibi quasi altarium delapidibus factum habet.” Also 5.3: “Monstraverunt etiam locum ubi 
factus est vitulus ille, nam in eo loco fixus est usque in hodie lapis grandis.” 

122. Hunt 1982, 60. 

123. Egeria 3.4: “senex integer et monachus a prima vita et, ut hie dicunt, ascitis, et ... qualis 
dignus est esse in eo loco.” 

124. Ibid. 5.11: “Ac sic ergo, visa loca sancta omnia quae desideravimus, nec non etiam et omnia 
loca quae filii Israhel tetigerant eundo vel redeundo ad montem Dei, visis etiam et sanctis viris qui ibi 
commorabantur, in nomine Dei regressi sumus in Faran.” 

125. PP 37: “In quo loco omnes pro deuotione barbas et capillos suos tondent et iactant, ubi etiam 
et ego tetigi barbas.” 

126. See Hirschfeld 1992, 71-72, on the process of becoming a monk. In the Sinai, the ritual is spe¬ 
cifically mentioned by Daniel of Rhaithou (PG 88, col. 608). 
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It would be impossible to enumerate how many pilgrims visited the Sinai in the 
fourth through seventh centuries. In addition to the major pilgrimage accounts 
already mentioned, several other named pilgrims can be detected in the sources. 127 
For example, two inscriptions commemorate the journey of Christian soldiers 
(Leon, Sergius, and Kyriakos) to the Sinai from the small fortification at Zadacatha 
(modern Es-Sadaqa), located between Petra and Aila. 128 

After the Islamic Conquest, it was possible for the Sinai monastery to feed six 
hundred pilgrims at the same time, and there was one occasion when eight hun¬ 
dred Armenian pilgrims visited Mount Sinai. 129 It seems likely that the facilities 
that provided services for these pilgrims existed before any Islamic Conquests, 
even if we are not aware of the exact structures. The number of pilgrims must have 
brought wealth into the Sinai monastic communities, and it has been suggested 
that several of the icons that survive from the sixth and seventh centuries were 
donated by pilgrims. 130 Examples of donations and Sinai wealth appear in the Nes- 
sana Papyri ( P.Ness .), which describe the donation of seventeen golden solidi to 
Mount Sinai, and a caravan was entrusted with 270.5 solidi by Abba Martyrius of 
Mount Sinai. Nothing more about this sum is stated in the document, but it is pos¬ 
sible that it was given by the monks for deposit elsewhere. 131 

ROUTES TO THE SINAI 

Three major routes linked the Sinai with the pilgrimage centers of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. The least-developed route began at Elusa, in the Negev Desert, and cut 
across the northern Sinai desert. It was an unmarked route, which required a 
guide. The two other routes provided access to the Sinai interior from the ports of 
Aila and Clysma. 132 They appear to have been more developed, with the route from 
Clysma to Pharan to Mount Sinai being the most traveled. 

The least-traveled route connected Jerusalem with Mount Sinai through the 
desert of Tih. 133 Pseudo-Nilus traveled over open desert from Pharan to Elusa, 
where there was neither any established path nor any proper road. Not only did 
the journey take the travelers through a desert lacking water and established rest 


127. See Caner 2010,19 no. 75. 

128. Negev 1977a, nos. 72 and 104. 

129. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.7, 38 (ed. Nau 1902, 64, 81). These numbers may be exag¬ 
gerated. 

130. Caner 2010,31. 

131. P.Ness. 89.23; Mayerson 1994, 239. 

132. For an elaborate discussion of the possible stopping places along these routes, see Dahari 
2000,12-15. 

133. Mayerson 1963, 45, and 1982,46. 
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areas, but the chance of encountering nomadic tribes was high. 134 In the late sixth 
century, the Piacenza pilgrim took this route by traveling from Jerusalem to 
Gaza. 135 From there he traveled to Elusa, which he described as the head of the 
desert that stretched to Mount Sinai. 136 If he did not hire a guide at Gaza, he must 
have done so at Elusa. Thus far, the journey took place on established roads, with 
ample accommodations along the way. After staying at a castrum (the Monastery 
of Saint George) twenty miles away from Elusa, he began his journey through the 
interior of the desert. 137 After eight days of travel through the desert, including a 
chance encounter with somewhat friendly Saracens, the Piacenza pilgrim came to 
Mount Sinai. 138 The journey was made while the Saracens were celebrating a festi¬ 
val, an occasion that prevented them from engaging in hostile acts. 139 

The Tih desert is waterless and dangerous, with no archaeological evidence of 
roads. Most important, no account “mentions a single mansio, castrum, castellum, 
or xenodochium” between the Negev communities, such as Elusa and the Negev, 
and the Sinai. 140 Additionally, it is not represented on a (probably) third- or fourth- 
century road map, the Peutinger Table. 141 This omission suggests that the route was 
little used during this period and that traversing it required specialized knowledge 
of the region. Guides could provide this knowledge, and the papyri discovered at 
the Negev community at Nessana mention guides several times. Even the merchant 
caravan mentioned in Nessana Papyrus ( P.Ness. ) 82 hired a guide at Nessana for the 
crossing to Mount Sinai. 142 Nessana continued to supply guides for the desert cross¬ 
ing to Mount Sinai after the Islamic Conquest, as two papyri indicate. 143 

The second route from Jerusalem to the Sinai took advantage of facilities that 
supported merchant activity between the Arabian Peninsula and the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast. 144 There is extensive evidence for reconstructing much of the route 
from Jerusalem to Aila, which served as the entrance to the eastern side of the 
Sinai. Pilgrims taking this path would get to the Sinai in only eighteen days, as 


134. Mayerson 1963,163-64. 

135. PP31. 

136. PP 34.1-2: “Et inde uenimus in ciuitate Elusa in caput heremi, qui uadit ad Sina.” 

137. PP 35; inside there was hostel ( xenodochium ), which provided “something of a refuge for pas¬ 
sers-by and [gave] food for hermits,” trans. Wilkinson 1977, 87. The association of the Monastery of St. 
George with the modern site at Mitzpe Shivta has recently been confirmed by an inscription (Figueras 
2007). 

138. PP 36-37. 

139. PP 36, 39; on the connection between pre-Islamic Arab religious festivals and the forestalling 
of violence, see Hoyland 2001,161-62. 

140. Mayerson 1963,165 

141. For more on the Peutinger Table, see Salway 2005; Talbert 2010. 

142. P.Ness. 82. 

143. P.Ness. 72, 73. 

144. Ward 2009,191. 
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compared with the twenty-two or twenty-five days that the route took through 
Egypt. 145 The journey from Jerusalem to Aila took ten stops (days), with an addi¬ 
tional eight to Mount Sinai. The first leg of the journey included three stops from 
Jerusalem to Elusa and then seven stops from Elusa to Aila. 146 This path seems to 
follow the route shown on the Peutinger Table connecting Jerusalem and Aila. 
One monk, Barsauma, may have taken an alternative route that involved traveling 
through Hebron and then Petra on the way to Aila. 147 

The route between Aila and the Sinai was better established than the one that 
crossed the northern Sinai desert. This route connected Petra and the Nabataean 
heartland with the religious sanctuaries of the Sinai. 148 Its use in the Nabataean 
period is reflected by hundreds of Nabataean inscriptions discovered in Wadi 
Haggag. 149 As Christians began to travel in the area, they also left behind graffiti, 
perhaps engaging in a war of symbols in which they attempted to efface non- 
Christian evidence. 150 Egeria does not mention the route between Aila and Mount 
Sinai, but members of the Piacenza pilgrims party did travel to Aila. 151 

Archaeological surveys have confirmed the use of the road from Aila in the 
Nabataean and Roman periods; however, archaeology has found few established 
bases for travelers apart from the Nabataean community at Dahab and possibly 
the Nabataean site at Wadi Tuweiba, near Aila. 152 Therefore it appears that the 
stopping places along the route were not permanent hostels; instead, the travelers 
probably spent the night under the stars. The Peutinger Table may confirm this 
view, as it shows no stops between Aila and Pharan. This route may have been the 
most traveled at the turn of the seventh century, as the sources indicate several 
connections between Aila and the monks in the Sinai; and there are also reports of 
large numbers of Armenian travelers then, who must have gone through Aila, as is 
confirmed by Armenian inscriptions along the route. 153 


145. Hunt 1982,58-59; Theodosius, De Situ Terme Sanctae 27: “De Aila usque in monte Suna man- 
siones VIII, si compendiaria uolueris ambulare per heremum, sin autem per Aegyptum mansiones 
XXVT’ 

146. Ibid.; Eusebius, Onomasticon 166.15, erroneously reports that the journey between Pharan and 
Aila took three days. The Piacenza pilgrim (39) confirmed that Aila lay eight rest stops from Mount Sinai. 

147. Nau 1927,190. 

148. Rothenberg 1972,18, calls it the “Aila-Feiran Highroad” because of its importance in both the 
Nabataean and the Roman period. 

149. See Negev 1977a. 

150. The inscriptions mark the journeys of many pilgrims, especially those from Armenia and 
Georgia, during the Islamic period. See Rothenberg 1972,19, and Mayerson 1982. The texts are printed 
in M. E. Stone 1982. 

151. PP39. 

152. Rothenberg 1972,18-19; For Dahab see Meshel 2000. For Wadi Tuweiba, see Rothenberg 1972,5,9. 

153. Dahari 2000,11; for example, Anastasius of Sinai, Relationes de Patribus Sinai 12 ( Narrationes, ed. 
Nau 1902, 67): “£7tep\|/ev Tiva ZapaKiyvov etc; toy AiXa.... rjv Se to Siaarripa Tfjc oSou p(\ia SiaKocna.” 
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The route to Mount Sinai through the Egyptian port Clysma appears to have 
been the most established. Part of this route, through Wadi Mukattab, was utilized 
extensively in the Nabataean period for transport from Pharan, when it allowed 
the extraction of copper from the mines near Bir Nash. 154 In the Christian period, 
both Egeria and the Piacenza pilgrim traveled this route. Egerias journey to Mount 
Sinai took her along the Mediterranean road between Gaza and Pelusium before 
turning toward the Sinai. This journey took twenty-two days to arrive at Mount 
Sinai from Jerusalem. 155 Another traveler, the monk Epiphanius, took two addi¬ 
tional days on a return trip from Mount Sinai to Jerusalem. 156 He traveled from 
Mount Sinai to the Thebaid in Egypt in eight days. From there, his party continued 
on to Jerusalem, which took another sixteen days. 

Beginning at Clysma on her way to Mount Sinai, Egeria crossed a desert until 
she came to a place called Marah (Ayn Musa?), which possessed two springs. 157 
After three additional days she came to Arandara, identified with Efim, which pos¬ 
sessed an abundant supply of water. 158 The Piacenza pilgrim reported that there 
were two forts there, a church with two hostels, and an additional xenodochium 
below one of the forts. 159 Egeria then traveled to a rest stop “halfway,” near the sea, 
where she turned into the mountains, then into Wadi Mukattab, and then to Pha¬ 
ran. 160 On the return trip, she reports that her entourage exited the mountains at 
the same place where they had entered and that she returned to Clysma by the 


154. Rothenberg 1972,21. 

155. Hunt 1982, 58-59. 

156. Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolita, Syriae et Urbis Sanctae Descriptio 8.1-5 (ed. Donner 1971, 
76): “cmo Se tou mva opouc;, odeueic; f|pepaq oktco, Kai eioepxeoai sip 0qpaiSa- ev0a Keitat 6 dpac 
notpr|v Kai 6 aSeXcpoi; autou- Kai noXXoi erepoi Tiirv paKapiarv Kai ayi(u>v) n(aT£)pu>v- cmo 6 e 0q|3ai6ai; 
oSeueip ijpepac ip'Kai naXrv unoaTpetpeu; e’k; rf|v ayiav 7toXrv.” 

157. These identifications will be discussed in more detail in the next chapter. Petrus Diaconus, 
Liber de Locis Sanctis, Appendix ad Itinerarium Egeriae Y.11.109-110 (v. 117, preserving Egeria’s descrip¬ 
tion): “A deserto autem Sur usque ad Maran est mansio una per ripas Maris.... sunt illic et duo fontes, 
quos indulcauit sanctus Moyses.” 

158. Ibid. Y.12.101-6 (preserving Egerias description): “Inde autem per triduum de sinistro her- 
emus est infinitus usque in locum, qui dicitur Arandara; Arandara autem est locus, qui appellatus est 
Helim. Ibi fluuius currit, qui tamen tempore aliquo siccatur, sed ipsius alueum siue iusta ripam ipsius 
inueniuntur aquae.” 

159. PP 41.4-6, 9: “In quo loco est castellum modicum, qui uocatur Surandala; nihil habet 
intus praeter ecclesiam cum presbytero suo et duo xenodochia propter transeuntes.... et ilhc similiter 
castellum modicum, infra se xenodochium.” Although he calls the place Magdalum, it is clear that 
it also should be associated with Elim because of the twelve springs and numerous palm trees as 
accounted in Exodus 15:27. See “Marah, the Wilderness of Sur, Elim, and the Desert Sin” below in 
chapter 3. 

160. Petrus Diaconus, Liber de Locis Sanctis, Appendix ad Itinerarium Egeriae 12.109-10: “Inde ergo 
media mansio iusta mare est.” 
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same rest stops as on their outbound journey. 161 In addition to the fort at Elim, the 
Piacenza pilgrim mentions that there was another fort with a hostel and a church 
with two hostels along the route. 162 As shown on the Peutinger Table, Pharan and 
a place whose name ends in -deia (or -dela? Arandela?) were listed as mansiones 
along the route from Clysma to Mount Sinai. 163 The sources indicate that this route 
possessed the best facilities; this must be why it was so popular, despite the fact 
that it was not the shortest of the routes into the Sinai. 

One final route to the Sinai is attested in Epiphanius Monachus’s Syriae et Urbis 
Sanctae Descriptio, written after the Muslim Conquest. Epiphanius began his jour¬ 
ney at Saint Antony’s Monastery in Egypt’s Eastern Desert. From there, he crossed 
the Gulf of Suez, possibly at Clysma, and came to Rhaithou. From Rhaithou, it was 
a five-day journey to Mount Sinai. 164 This text confirms continuity of the monastic 
communities in the Sinai and the continued attraction of the peninsula for pil¬ 
grims even under Muslim rule; but it is unknown how popular this route was. 

CONCLUSION 

Monasticism and pilgrimage were tied together at an early point in the history of 
Christianity. The protomonk Antony, for example, was forced deeper and deeper 
into the desert as more and more people sought him out to experience his spiritual 
power. Over time, Egypt became the home of many monastic communities as a 
result of Antony’s inspiration, but others, such as Pachomius, can take credit for 
organizing monks and convincing them to congregate together. Their monasteries 
began to attract more and more pilgrims, some of whom stayed on. Others 
returned home and composed accounts of their journeys, inspiring still others to 
make the trip. 

The origins of monasticism in the Sinai remain shrouded in mystery, but by the 
second half of the fourth century a small number of monks had taken up their 
calling at Mount Sinai. When Egeria visited in the late fourth century, a large com¬ 
munity had already formed, and the monks had already picked out many of the 
locations where events in Exodus took place. The Sinai monasteries continued to 
expand, with large concentrations around Mount Sinai, Pharan, and Rhaithou. In 


161. Egeria 6.3.19-21, 4.28-29: “In eo ergo loco de inter montes exiuimus redeuntes, in quo loco et 

euntes inter montes intraueramus_Nos autem eodem itinere et eisdem mansionibus, quibus iera- 

mus, reuersi sumus in Clesma.” 

162. PP41. 

163. On this route, see Mayerson 1981 and Dahari 2000, 9-10. 

164. Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolita, Syriae et Urbis Sanctae Descriptio 6.20-7.7 (ed. Donner 
197L 74-75): “ano Se tou ctyiou cmramou, ax; ano qqeparv duo, eotiv q epuGpa GaXaaaa-... ei;eX6u)v 
Se ekeIGev, KatqvTqoev etc; paiGou... Kai ek tou airrou Tonou ax; ano f|p£pd>v e', eotl to aiva opoq.” On 
the problems of this route, see Wilkinson 1977,118, and Dahari 2000,11. 
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the late sixth century, Justinian ordered the construction of a fortified monastery, 
which has been the center of the monastic community until the present day. 

The monks and their holy deeds attracted pilgrims in ever-increasing numbers 
after the pilgrimage of Helena. Two, Egeria and the Piacenza pilgrim, visited the 
Sinai and wrote detailed accounts. In these works, the pilgrims described their ela¬ 
tion at seeing the locations where biblical events occurred and at witnessing the 
piety of the monks. They gratefully received eulogiae (or benedictiones) from the 
monks and excitedly participated in rituals with them. Without the monks, pil¬ 
grims would not have made the arduous journey to the Sinai. Without the pil¬ 
grims, the monastic communities would not have been able to survive. Their rela¬ 
tionship was symbiotic. Monks provided food, shelter, and religious services, 
whereas the pilgrims brought new monks, wealth, and religious donations. The 
spiritual rewards for pilgrims and monks in the Sinai must have been ample. 

In the next two chapters, I examine how the Sinai monks justified their coloni¬ 
zation of the Sinai. In chapter 3 ,1 argue that monks identified late-antique sites in 
the Sinai as biblical locales, obscuring indigenous understandings of the region. 
Pilgrims also shared the monastic zeal in associating biblical events with then- 
contemporary sites. By recording these associations, the pilgrims preserved a 
wealth of information about how the monks perceived the new, Christian topog¬ 
raphy of the Sinai. By identifying biblical locations, the monks worked to link 
themselves to those very events. The sanctity of the monks was thereby enhanced, 
creating an even greater draw for pilgrims. In this way, monks and pilgrims jointly 
participated in the process of the Christianization of the Sinai and the dissemina¬ 
tion of the knowledge of it throughout the Mediterranean world. 


3 


The Sinai as Christian Space 


When John of Damascus (d. 749) discussed the things that Christians in his time 
venerated, he ranked several holy objects and places just below the majesty of the 
Lord, describing them as “receptacles of divine energy.” Of those receptacles, he 
considered two locations especially holy: Mount Sinai and Nazareth, because the 
former is where God made himself manifest and the latter the site where Christ 
was granted flesh. (Where Mary became pregnant, that is, not where Jesus was 
born.) Lesser objects and locations of veneration included the Manger, Golgotha, 
and even the True Cross. 1 The Sinai, which had remained a barren wilderness 
until the middle of the fourth century, had in just four centuries come to stand 
even above the sites of Jesus’s birth and death as a location of intense spiritual 
power. The importance of Mount Sinai was clear even on the other side of the 
Christian world, as the Exodus account’s description of the Sinai was used to create 
sacred Christian space in Ireland. 2 

In this chapter I will examine how sites in the Sinai were identified and associ¬ 
ated with biblical events and people, and how these identifications were transmit¬ 
ted, modified, and enhanced throughout the three centuries of Christian rule of 
the Sinai Peninsula. I chiefly analyze the mental associations of three prominent 
locations there—Elim, Pharan, and Mount Sinai—with locations and events 
recorded in the book of Exodus. 3 These traditions were invented by the early 

1. lohn of Damascus, Contra Imaginum Calumniatores 3.34; see Maraval 1985,146-48. 

2. Collectio Canonum Hibernensis (ed. Wasserschleben 1885,44.6a and 6b); Jenkins 2010, 90-91. 

3. In Exodus, Sinai is the name of the mountain and Choreb the name of the region; whereas 
Choreb appears as the mountain of God in Deuteronomy (e.g., 1:6; also see 5:1-5) and 1 Kings 19:8 
(Maraval 1985, 308-10; Hoffmeier 2005,114-15). Many Christian sources in late antiquity confuse the 
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Christian monks and pilgrims and developed into a social memory of the Sinai as 
a Christian space. * * * 4 These social memories were constructed for the specific pur¬ 
pose of enhancing the sanctity of the Sinai and the monks practicing there. They 
were then passed on to the wider Mediterranean society through the voyages of 
pilgrims and the dissemination of pilgrimage accounts and other Christian texts. 

Pilgrims provide our most important evidence concerning the topographic 
Christianization of sites in the Sinai, although other ecclesiastical sources and icon- 
ographic depictions also reflect the association of sites with biblical descriptions. 
The pilgrims consciously sought out places from the Old and the New Testament 
that allowed them to “see” the events of the Bible. 5 According to E. D. Hunt, “there 
was no limit to the possibilities of bringing the Bible to life before his [the fourth- 
century Bordeaux pilgrims] eyes; the biblical associations (no matter how fragile) 
constituted the credentials of a pilgrim site, distinguishing it as a holy place.” 6 

A few decades after the journey of the Bordeaux pilgrim, Cyril, the bishop of 
Jerusalem, advocated for the importance of visiting holy sites in a speech to his 
catechumens at the time of their baptism. 7 Cyrils holy places, although rooted in 
Jerusalem, where he was bishop, encompassed all the regions in which Christ 
lived. 8 Cyril argued that the holy places were direct proof of the events of the 
Gospel, as the following statement makes clear: “He was truly crucified for our 
sins. For if you would wish to deny it, the fact that this place is visible, this blessed 
Golgotha, proves you wrong, in which we are now assembled on account of Him 
who was crucified on this very spot; and the whole world has since been filled with 
pieces of the wood of the Cross.” 9 According to Cyril, the association of physical 
places with biblical events served to add credence to the truth of biblical accounts. 10 


terms “Sinai” and “Choreb,” and some use them interchangeably. For example, Eusebius’s Onomasti- 

con considers Sinai and Choreb different mountains, whereas they are the same mountain in Jeromes 

translation. See below, “Mount Sinai.” 

4. The same process occurred in Palestine: see Halbwachs 1941. I’ve replaced Halbwachs’s “col¬ 
lective memory” with “social memory” via the criticisms of Olick and Robbins 1998. On this period as 

ushering in the invention of a tradition, see Caner 2010,4. 

6. Hunt 1982, 85. 

7. Walker 1990. 

8. Wilken 1992,120. 

9. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses ad Illuminandos 4.10: “Outoc Ecrraupih0r| unep Ttbv dpaptiuiv 
ijpaiv d\t|0(i)i;. Kav yap apvrjoaoGcu pouXr]0fj<;, 6 tonoq eXey xei oe (paivopEvoc, 6 paKapioc outoc 
ToXyoOdc, ev 4> vuv, 61a tov ev autcj) crraupio0EVTa, auyK£KpoTijpE0a. Kai tou ijuXou tou ataupou naca 
Xomov r) oiKoupEvr) Kata pEpoc £7tXr|pu)0r|.” 

10. And it was not only places that became associated with the biblical accounts. Monks could 
be described as “Moses” or “Aaron,” effectively joining the past with the present (Frank 2000, esp. 
165-82). The lives of biblical figures were reworked to conform to hagiographic conventions of the 
sixth century(?), and such reworkings served to appropriate further locations for the Christian faith. 
See Satran 1995. 
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Cyril had an ulterior motive in promoting Jerusalem as a holy place, for by encour¬ 
aging believers to visit the sites associated with Christ, Cyril also promoted his 
authority as bishop of Jerusalem and the importance of the bishop of Jerusalem 
over his local rival at Caesarea. 11 

The priority given to John of Damascus’s Sinai demonstrates the success of vener¬ 
ating holy places in the early Christian world. Just as the institutions and people of 
the Roman Empire became more Christian throughout the fourth century, so too did 
the topographic landscape become increasingly Christian. Regions that lacked bibli¬ 
cal connections tended to focus sacralization through the construction of Christian 
edifices (often to local martyrs) and the destruction or co-option of the structures of 
rival faiths. 12 This is not to say that previous rituals or beliefs were not incorporated 
into Christian practice, as was the case at the famous Oak of Mamre, but the con¬ 
struction of a monumental Christian structure there demonstrated the “superiority” 
of the new faith. 13 The transition from pagan to Christian structures also involved 
the shifting of urban fife and topography, as was the case in Jerash, where the previ¬ 
ous focal point of the city had been the Temple of Artemis. 14 In the Sinai, Chris¬ 
tianization was based on a conscious imprinting of biblical places and events onto 
fourth-century (and later) locations. The erection of Christian structures at sites that 
became associated with biblical events was of only secondary importance, though 
these churches and memorials indicate the codification of biblical identifications. 

As noted by John of Damascus, the most important event of the Exodus, the 
transfer of divine Law to Moses by God himself, resulted in Mount Sinai’s becom¬ 
ing one of the holiest places for Christians. In contrast to other sites in the Holy 
Land, which had been the focus of Jewish veneration and pilgrimage traditions, 
there was no such Jewish tradition of pilgrimage that Christians could follow in 
the veneration of Mount Sinai. 15 What evidence exists for Jewish locations of 
Mount Sinai places it either in northwest Arabia or else at other locations in the 
southern Sinai different from where Christians came to venerate the site. 16 Chris¬ 
tians could therefore superimpose their own conceptions of the Exodus onto their 
contemporary Sinai without worrying about prior traditions. 

Because there was no Jewish tradition of venerating the physical Mount Sinai, 
Sinai Christians did not have to use rhetoric to fight the claims of the Jews to the 
region, as was the case with holy sites in Palestine. According to Andrew Jacobs, 

u. Drijvers 2004,154-64. 

12. MacCormack 1990, 8-20; Curran 2000,116-57; Caseau 2004; Jenkins 2010,105-46. 

13. E. Fowden 2002,125-29. 

14. See Wharton 1995, 64-73, 94-100. 

15. On Christian adoptions of Jewish holy places, see Sivan 1990. 

16. Kerkeslager 1998, 146-213; Hoffmeier 2005, 116-48. Hoffmeier concludes that Mount Sinai, 
according to information from Exodus, was most likely located in the southern Sinai, perhaps at Jabal 
Sufsafa near Jabal Musa or at Jabal Serbal near Wadi Feiran and not at its later Christian location. 
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“by layering biblical place-names over contemporary toponyms Eusebius [in the 
Onomasticon] transforms the Jewish present [in Palestine] into the Christian past, 
initiating a sort of linguistic and historical telescoping.... In this way Eusebius 
simultaneously absorbs the holy land Jews into a facet of Christian identity.” 17 
Through supersession, reading the Exodus account was a Christian act. In the 
Sinai, the Old Testament connections served to sacralize Sinai space as proof of 
ownership against a different opponent—the nomads, whose land the Sinai monks 
and pilgrims had intruded on. Eusebius and Egeria make this connection clear, as 
both indicate that the Sinai belonged to the Saracens. 18 Through renaming and 
associating Sinai sites with Christian events, the Christians erased indigenous 
understandings of the land. In this way, the Sinai monks and pilgrims acted like 
other colonizers in world history, as for example in North America and in Israel. 19 

However, just as Cyrils promotion of the holy places of Jerusalem had the effect 
of increasing the stature of his see against Caesarea, the association of biblical sites 
in the Sinai was influenced by local concerns, especially regarding the location of 
Elim and the ethnic status of the Pharanites. According to Egeria and the Piacenza 
pilgrim, Elim was located in the northwestern Sinai, whereas Ammonius and Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes placed it at the monastic center at Rhaithou. That different sites 
were associated with the same biblical events is not particularly rare—several 
examples are known from the Holy Land—but this disagreement provides a win¬ 
dow into understanding the role of biblical associations in the Sinai. 20 Both 
Ammonius and Cosmas Indicopleustes seem to be promoting the spiritual power 
of the monks of Rhaithou by connecting them with the Exodus account. At Pharan, 
which was linked to the biblical Raphidim, the inhabitants appear to have crafted 
an identity connecting them with Moses and not to Ishmael. This identification 
may have been motivated by an attempt to separate themselves from the nomads of 
the Sinai and to reinforce Pharanite connections with the monastic communities. 

IDENTIFYING BIBLICAL SITES IN 
THE SINAI PENINSULA 

The methods used to associate late-antique Sinai locations with biblical events 
were quite simple. Monks associated biblical events with prominent landmarks 
such as mountains, caves, and large or interesting rocks. When guiding pilgrims, 

17. lacobs 2004, 35-36. 

18. Eusebius, Onomasticon 166.12-17: “jtoXu; ecrtiv unep Tqv Apa(5iav, napaKeipevi| toR etti tfjt; 
epqpou Xapaxryvolc;.” Egeria 3.8: “Egyptum autem et Palestinam et mare Rubrum et mare illut Partheni- 
cum, quod mittit Alexandriam, nec non et fines Saracenorum infinitos ita subter nos inde videbamus, 
ut credi vix possit.” 

19. On this idea, see the Introduction, pp. 6-8. 

20. Halbwachs 1941,184-91. 
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the monks stopped at these locations. The monks or pilgrims then read out and 
quoted specific passages from Exodus that they believed described the places 
where they were then standing or the events or people associated with them. Like 
Cyril, they believed that these writings proved that the contemporary locations of 
the Sinai were the actual sites mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Marah, the Wilderness ofSur, Elim, and the Desert Sin 
Just as the ancient Israelites had entered the Sinai from Egypt, the majority of pil¬ 
grims began their journey to the Sinai at Clysma. 21 As the pilgrims traveled across 
the Sinai, they visited locations that they believed were mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. They then conflated the contemporary late-antique sites in the Sinai with the 
people and events of the Exodus account. From Clysma, the pilgrims visited four 
locations that they believed had also been visited by the ancient Israelites before 
reaching the town of Pharan: Marah, the wilderness of Sur, Elim, and the desert Sin. 

The portions of Egerias Itinerariwn describing her journey from Clysma to 
Mount Sinai, which would have included an account of Elim, do not survive, 
though some of her testimony has been preserved by Peter the Deacon. 22 Begin¬ 
ning her account after the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, Egeria describes the 
desert of Sur (Latinizing the Septuagints reading Zoup) as stretching for an “infi¬ 
nite” distance, with an immense amount of sand. Her comment that “they [the 
Israelites] walked for three days without water” repeats the Exodus account, 
although in her day there was only one stopping place ( mansio ) in the wilderness 
of Sur. After traveling along the shore, Egeria came to the place she called “Marra” 
(Meppa). 23 She equated this site with Marah, describing two fountains and a 


21. See chapter 2 for a lengthier discussion of pilgrimage routes. The most detailed modern dis¬ 
cussion of the Israelite route is Hoffmeier 2005,159-71, which includes a catalogue of modern attempts 
to identify the locations of biblical events. 

22. Egeria believed that she was guided through the desert along the same route that the Israel¬ 
ites took when they fled from Egypt. When she returned to Clysma from Pharan, she described the 
journey along the shore and mistakenly mentioned that the Israelites traveled this same path after they 
had left the valley of the Sinai, despite the fact that the Israelites went east away from Mount Sinai, not 
west. C. Weber (1994, 21) says she must have erroneously thought about Numbers 10:12, which men¬ 
tions the desert of Paran. Numbers 12:16 suggests that the Israelites traveled through Paran; however, 
the itinerary at Numbers 33:16-37 does not describe a journey to Paran. Egeria 6.3: “Filii etiam Israhel, 
revertentes a monte Dei Syna, usque ad eum locum reversi sunt per iter quod ierant, id est usque ad 
eum locum ubi de inter montes exivimus et iunximus nos denuo ad Mare Rubrum et inde nos iam iter 
nostrum quo veneramus reversi sumus: filii autem Israhel de eodem loco sicut scriptum est in libris 
sancti Moysi, ambulaverunt iter suum.” Egeria has clearly confused the desert of Paran, which sur¬ 
rounded Mount Sinai, with the town of Pharan west of Mount Sinai. 

23. The name Maran seems to be related to a tribe mentioned by Agatharcides and quoted by 
Diodorus Siculus (3.43.1-2). According to Diodorus, the Maranites were killed at a festival by their 
neighbors, the Garindanes. 
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number of small palm trees there . 24 She mentions both the bitter water and the tree 
that Moses threw into the water to make it potable . 25 

After a three-day journey from Marra, Egeria arrived at a place called Arandara, 
which she equated with Helim (Elim, AiAip ). 26 Arandara lies between Clysma and 
Pharan in the northwestern region of the peninsula, along the shore. Egeria noted 
a small stream there providing an abundant supply of water. Many plants grew 
around the oasis, and many palm trees. She does not mention the exact number of 
seventy palm trees and twelve fountains as in Exodus and later authors, but this 
omission may result from the transmission of the passage through Peter the Dea¬ 
con . 27 Alternatively, the lack of an exact quote from Exodus regarding the number 
of trees and fountains suggests that this identification was based on its location in 
the northwestern Sinai. Later writers who placed Elim off the Israelites’ track felt 
that it was necessary to cite the exact wording of the biblical passage in order to 
justify the geographic incongruities of their identification of Elim. 

After leaving Elim, Egeria described two large mountains that she believed 
marked the point where the Israelites first received manna from God . 28 She must 
have identified her location as the desert of Sin. She claims that the place was 
“called the desert of Pharan,” a much different location than the town of that 
name . 29 The surrounding mountains were dotted with small caves, which Egeria 
described as offering excellent bedchambers. These, she claimed, were marked by 
Hebrew letters, suggesting that she was now in Wadi Mukattab . 30 To Egeria, the 
inscriptions created a tangible connection between the desert and the Scriptures. 
The place also had a well with water, but it was not so abundant as at Elim. This was 

24. No biblical source mentions two fountains (Caner 2010, 215 no. 21). 

25. Exodus 15:22-27. Petrus Diaconus Y.11 (v. 117): “Desertum uero Sur heremus est infinite 
magnitudinis, quantum potest umquam homo conspicere, et arena solitudinis illius inestimabilis, ubi 
triduo ambulauerunt sine aqua. A deserto autem Sur usque ad Maran est mansio una per ripas maris. 
In Maran uero arbores palmarum paucissimi sunt; sunt illic et duo fontes, quos indulcauit sanctus 
Moyses.” 

26. Exodus 15:27. The name Arandara seems to be related to a tribe mentioned by Agatharcides 
and quoted by Diodorus Siculus (3.43.1-2). 

27. Petrus Diaconus Y.12 (w. 117-18): “Inde autem per triduum de sinistro heremus est infinitus 
usque in locum qui dicitur Arandara; Arandara autem est locus, qui appellatus est Helim. Ibi fluuius 
currit, qui tamen tempore aliquo siccatur, sed per ipsius alueum sive iusta ripam ipsius inueniuntur 
aque. Erba uero illic satis habundat, arbores autem palmarum illic plurime sunt. A transitu autem 
maris Rubri, id est Sur, non inuenitur tarn amenus locus cum tanta et tab aqua et tarn habundante nisi 
istum. Inde ergo media mansio iusta mare est.” 

28. Exodus 16:1-36. Petrus Diaconus Y.13 (v. 118): “Demum uero apparent duo montes excelsi 
ualde, a parte uero sinistra, antequam ad montes venias, locus est, ubi pluit Dominus manna filiis 
Israhel; montes uero ipsi excelsi et erecti ualde sunt.” On manna, which may be tamarisk, and quails, 
see Hoflmeier 2005,171-75. 

29. See the discussion in the following section. 

30. They were actually Nabataean: see Caner 2010, 214 no. 27. 
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a poor land, unable to grow crops or grapes, and the water could support only a 
few palm trees. 31 

Whereas Egeria associated Elim with a site in the northwestern Sinai Peninsula, 
Ammonius s Relatio places Elim at Rhaithou, which is located on the southwestern 
shore of the Sinai. Though Ammonius does not explicitly mention the name Elim, 
he does describe the site as having once had twelve springs and seventy palm trees, 
as Elim does in the book of Exodus. 32 In Ammoniuss time, the site had many 
more palm trees. 33 Since he directly quotes the Exodus account, it can be assumed 
that he associated Elim with Rhaithou. 34 

Cosmas Indicopleustes’ account begins in the desert of Sur at a place that he 
identified as Phoinikon (Palm Grove). 35 His description of the desert of Sur 
describes how the sun was so unbearably hot that God gave the Israelites shelter 
with a cloud and directed their passage at night. The fact that he chooses to quote 
Psalm 105:39, “He spread a cloud for a covering; and fire to give light by night,” 
helps to identify this location with the desert of Sur. The Psalms verse further 
enhances the scriptural connections of the desert of Sur, layering biblical associa¬ 
tions and increasing the sacredness of the site. 

Cosmas s identification of Phoinikon may be related to that given by Diodorus 
Siculus, quoting Agatharcides. Diodorus explained how Phoinikon supplied abun¬ 
dant water and supported numerous palm trees. 36 This Phoinikon seems to be 


31. Petrus Diaconus Y.14 (v. 118): “Montes uero toti per girum excauati sunt, taliter autem facte 
sunt cripte ille, ut, si suspendere uolueris uela, cubicula pulcherrima sint; unumquodque cubiculum est 
descriptum lidteris hebreis. Aque etiam ibi nonae et habundantes satis in extrema ualle sunt, sed non 
quales in Helim. Locus uero ipse uocatur desertus Pharan, unde missi sunt exploratores a Moyse, qui 
considerarent terram; ab utris uero partibus locus ille munitus est montibus. Non fert autem locus ille 
agros aut vineas nichilque abut illic est nisi aqua et arbores palmarum.” 

32. Exodus 15:27. 

33. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA), fols. 10-11; (Greek) 8: “ev0a ai ScoSeKa 7tqyai Kai oi 
epSopqKovta tpolviKeq Kata Tqv Ipatprjv, vuvi 6 e Tip xpovip itXsovaaavTEq.” 

34. Caner 2010,153 no. 56. 

35. Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.13-14: “napeXBdvTiov ouv tu>v ’IapaqXiTiov dq to 7tepav, eiq tov 
Xeyopevov OoiviKiuva, qp^avto (3a61(Eiv Tqv Epqpov Eoup, tou 0 eou qpspaq vecpeXqv avrrolq eiq 
OKenqv SicntETavvuvToq ano tou Kauourvoq tou qXlou Kai oSqydrv airrouq ev ai)Trj Kai vuKToq ev OTuXcp 
nupoq tpalvurv Kai Ka0o6qyu>v airrouq nacrav Tqv spqpov, Ka0cuq yEypaitTai- ‘AieitETaOE VErpsXqv siq 
OKEitqv auToiq Kai nup tou tpurriaai auTotq Tqv vuKTa.”'EoTiv ouv KaTaypai|raL Kai touto toicooSe. Eha 
naXiv odEUOavTEq ano Tfjq MEppaq ijX0ov Eiq’EXEip.” 

36. Diodorus Siculus 3.42. His account also contains fantastical features such as that the people make 
their beds in the trees because they are afraid of the wild beasts that live in the area. It may also be of interest 
that he mentions an altar and writing on the rocks that no one understood. He clearly associates these places 
with the Nabataeans and other Arabs who transported incense from southern Arabia to the Mediterranean 
Sea. This report suggests that the Nabataeans had settled the area before the first century c.e.: “e^qq 6e tou 
puxou Tonoq Ecrri 7tapa0aXdrnoq o Tipcupevoq utto Ttov Eyx^pkw diatpepovTcoq 61a Tqv Euxpqorlav Tqv e? 
avrrou. olfroq 6’ ovopaCeTai pev OotviKtov, exei 6e 7tXfj0oq toutou tou tpuTou TtoXuKapnov Ka0’ uHEpPoXqv 
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associated with the biblical Marah; however, Cosmas does not mention the biblical 
events associated with Marah here. Instead, during his description of Elim, he 
mentions that God commanded Moses to celebrate the Sabbath at Marah. 37 Cos- 
mas must be referring to Exodus 15:26, where it is stated that God gave Moses 
instructions, but the passage does not specifically mention the Sabbath. 38 
Phoinikon may or may not be the same place as Egerias Marra. 39 

Agreeing with Ammonius, Cosmas Indicopleustes connected Elim with “the 
place we now call Rhaithou,” stating that Rhaithou is the location where the Isra¬ 
elites stopped while they were following the shore and that it marked the point 
where they finally turned into the desert. 40 Geographically, this makes sense only 
in the context of the sixth-century monastic settlements, for Rhaithou is not on the 
Israelites’ path. Cosmas, echoing similar comments by Ammonius, mentions that 
the place had twelve fountains and had once had seventy palm trees but that in his 
day the palm trees were more numerous. 41 


Kai npoc anoXaumv Kal Tpucppv Siacpspov. naaa S’ p uuvEyyuc xiupa oitavtCei vapcmakov uSaTiov.... 
Kai yap uSaxoc ouk oXtyai npyai Kai XipdSec EKnurrouaiv ev auTip, \|iuxpoTpTi xiovoc ouSev XEinopEvai- 
auTai S’ Etp’ EKatEpa ta pdpp ra Kata Tpv ypv yXoEpa noiouai Kai navTEXaic EnrtEpnfj tov Tonov. eoti 
Se Kai Pcupoc ek OTEpEou Xt0ou naXaioc Tolc xpovoic, Emypaippv excuv apxatoic ypappacnv dyvibciToic. 
ETtipfiXovTai Se tou TEpevouc dvf|p Kai yuvp, 61a ptou xf|v ispioauvpv exovtec. paKpopioi S’ Eiaiv oi TfjSe 
kotoikouvtec, Kai xac Kotxac foil tiov ScvSpiDV sxoum Sia tov ano tiov ©ppiaiv tpdpov. napanXEuaavxi 
Se tov OoiviKcuva npoc dKparrpptip xpc pnctpou vpaoc eutiv ano Td>v EvauXi(op£vu>v ev auTjj fipurv 
Ocokojv vpaoc ovopafapEvp- tooouto yap nXp0oc Td>v 0pptiov toutwv EvSiaxptpEi toIc xonoic ajaxe 
0aupa(£iv Tout; iSovxac. to Se npoKEipcvov aKparrppiov xpc vpaou keTtoi Kaxa xpv KaXoupcvpv 
IKxpav Kai Tpv IlaXaiaTtvpv xpc Apaptac- eic; yap xauxpv tov te Xtpavov Kai xaXXa tpopxta Ta npoc 
EucuStav avpKovxa Kaxdyouaiv, die; Xoyoc, ek Tfjc aveu XcyopEvpc Apaptac 01 te iEppaloi Kai Mivaioi.” 

37. Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.14: “EV0a Kai npilmoc Eoappaxioav Kaxa Tac EvxoXac, &c SeSuikev 6 
@eoc Tip Mioiiop aypaipuic ev MEppa.” 

38. Both use the word svxoXp (order, commandment). Exodus 15.26: “Kai elnev, "Eav aKop 
aKouapc xpc cpiovpc Kuptou tou 0 eou oou Kai Ta apsaxa evovtiov auTou noipapc Kai Evuntap Talc 
EVToXalc auxou Kai <puXai;pc navxa Ta SiKaubpaxa auxou, naoav voaov, pv Enpyayov Tote Aiyunxtoic, 
ouk Enatpo sni oe- Eyib yap Eipi Kupioc 6 UopEvoc oe.”’ 

39. Solzbacher 1989,160. 

40. Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.14-5: “Etta naXiv oSeuaavTEC ano Tfjc Meppac rjX0ov Eic’EXeip, pv vuv 
KaXoup£v'Pai0ou, EV0a fjoav SekoSuo nr|yai Kai tpSopitKOVTa oteXexp ipoiviKiov- ai ptv nriyai eioeti Kai 
vuv oiptpvxai, oi Se ipoiviKEC noXu nXEiouc eyevovto.'Eiuc Se Tiov Evxau0a Se^u? Tpv 0aXaoaav eIxov Kai O, 
Euaivuptov xpv Epppov- ano Se tu>v Evxau0a Tryv avio Eni to opoc PaSii|oucnv onioco Xomov Tr)v 0aXaaaav 
saaavTEC, Ta npoorn Se Tr|v Epppov Pa8(i(ovT£c.’'Ev0a yEvopevaiv ava pEdovEXeip Kai tou Xivaiou opouc, 
ekeI KaTEXi)Xu0EV £n’ airtouc to pavva- Ev0a Kai npiuTiuc Eoappaxioav Kaxa Tac EVToXac, ac SeSojkev 6 
0 e 6 c Tip Maiuafi aypaipioc ev M£ppp.”EaTiv ouv Kai Tauxa Siaypai|/ai outidc. KaTavTrjoavTEC EVTau0a elc 
’EXe’ip ano Tfjc Msppac Kai naXiv oSeuoovtec ava pEaov’EXEip Kai tou Eivalou opouc ck rf|v Epppov, eic 
pv ekeI Kai opTuyoppTpa KaTfjX0£v in’ auTouc Etc canepav Kai Etc to npiut to pavva- eke! naXiv pp^avTo 
npdiTov aap|3aTtt£iv, tou pavva SiaTppoupEvou ano Tpc EKTpc Kai tou aappaTou, ev aXXp Se pp£p? pf) 
SuvapEvou pslvai, aXX’ Eno^ovToc Kai aipaviippEvou- Kai Sia touto SiSaCKopEvoi aappaTitsiv- p0EXpoav 
yap tivec Kai Tip aaPPdTipauXXE^ai Kai oux Eupov, Ka0a yEypanrai.” 

41. Caner 2010, 249 no. 15. 
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The Piacenza pilgrim, visiting the Sinai approximately twenty years after Cos- 
mass composition of the Christian Topography, placed Elim along the route 
between Pharan and the coast of the Red Sea. He names the site Magdalum and 
mentions the existence of a fort there called Surandala, which should perhaps be 
associated with Egeria’s Arandara. 42 Apparently he considered this place Elim, 
because he specifically mentions seventy-two (sic) palm trees and twelve foun¬ 
tains. That he does not locate Elim on the southern coast, as Ammonius and Cos- 
mas did, suggests that the Piacenza pilgrim followed the same route as Egeria. 43 
He does not mention Marah or Phoinikon in his account, nor either the desert Sur. 

These four authors, Egeria, Ammonius, Cosmas Indicopleustes, and the Pia¬ 
cenza pilgrim, each saw the late-antique topography of the Sinai through a lens 
crafted by the Old Testament. Although each author may not be responsible for 
creating the Christian cognitive associations that each reflects, they all preserve a 
significant contribution to the understanding of the late-antique Sinai. Of the 
attributions described here, the shifting location of Efim proves the most interest¬ 
ing. Whereas Egeria and the Piacenza pilgrim placed Elim on the route between 
Clysma and Mount Sinai, Ammonius and Cosmas located it on the southwestern 
shore, at the monastic center of Rhaithou. This cannot be a matter of simple chron¬ 
ological variations, because Cosmas wrote between the time of Egeria and the Pia¬ 
cenza pilgrim. Rather, it seems that Ammonius and Cosmas connected Rhaithou 
with Elim because of the existence of the large monastic community there. 44 Cos¬ 
mas visited the site, and Ammonius claims to record the narrative of a monk from 
Rhaithou. This report suggests that the monks at Rhaithou actively cultivated a 
biblical heritage for themselves, known to those who visited the site or encoun¬ 
tered monks from there. They would have done this in order to give biblical justi¬ 
fication for their monastic settlement and to enhance their own spiritual journeys, 
also increasing their own sanctity as well. As discussed above, monks were seen 
as the equals of the holy places and biblical figures. 45 Thus by associating their 
site with biblical Elim and the prophet Moses, the monks at Rhaithou could 

42. Solzbacher 1989,152,160; Caner 2010,261 no. 43. 

43. Exodus 15:27; PP 41: “Exinde venimus in Sochot et exinde descendimus in Magdalum, etiam 
et ad locum ad LXXII palmas et XII fontes ... in quo locum est castellum modicum, qui vocatur 
Surandala... Exinde uenimus ad locum, ubi filii Israhel transeuntes mare castra metati sunt... et inde 
uenimus ad locum ad ripam, ubi transierunt filii Israhel. Ubi exierunt de mare, est oratorium Heliae, et 
transcendentes in locum, ubi intrauerunt in mare, ibi est oratorium Moysi.” All the manuscripts attest 
the number seventy-two, which must be a mistake for seventy. 

44. Another possibility is that one of the two accounts copied the other. Compare Ammonius 
Monachus, Relatio (CPA), fols. 10-11; (Greek) 8: “evGa ai SwScko. tnyyai Kai oi epSoprjKovta cpoiviKEi; 
Kata tqv Ipacpqv, vuvi 6e tip xpovcp nXeovdoavtEC,” with Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.14, “ijv vuv KaXoupev 
'PaiGou, evGa rjoav SeKaSuo Ttqyai Kai e(38oprjKovta ateXexri cpoiviKurv- ai pev nqyai eioeti Kai vuv 
atp(ovtai, oi 8 e <poiviK£<; noXi) nXeiouq eyEvovto.” 

45. Egeria 3-4- 
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themselves be associated with biblical events and personages. Furthermore, such 
an association suggests a spiritual competition between the monks at Rhaithou 
and those at Mount Sinai, one in which those at Rhaithou felt inferior and required 
a significant biblical connection in order to enhance and justify their spiritual 
discipline. 


Pharan and the Creation of a Biblical Identity 
After Elim, the next major site on the Israelite itinerary was a place called Raphi- 
dim, located in the desert of Sin. 46 When Egeria visited the Sinai in the fourth 
century, she wrote that Raphidim was located at the town Pharan, which lay in the 
Wadi Feiran approximately equidistant from the western shore of the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula and Mount Sinai. This site, Pharan, was originally founded in the late first 
century b.c.e. by settlers of the Nabataean Kingdom, which claimed control over 
the Sinai at that time. Little is known of the town prior to the fourth century, even 
after several seasons of excavations. 47 The Pharanites converted to Christianity, 
possibly in the late fourth century. 48 It became one of the most important Chris¬ 
tian locations in the Sinai, as it was the home of Sinai’s only bishop before the 
Islamic Conquest, and several churches were constructed there. 49 

During late antiquity, the biblical identity of Pharan and the Pharanites was in 
flux. Eusebius connected Pharan to Paran, the desert where Ishmael roamed in 
Genesis, but he also associated the site with biblical Raphidim. Ammonius took 
the connection of Pharan with Paran to the next logical step: that the Pharanites 
were descendants of Ishmael, and therefore he called them Ishmaelites. 50 Egeria, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, and the Piacenza pilgrim instead associate Pharan with 
Raphidim, not Paran. This connection linked Pharan and the Pharanites with 
Moses and his father-in-law, Jethro, and denied any connection between Pharan, 
Ishmael, and the Saracens. Accordingly it is implied that the Pharanites upon con¬ 
verting to Christianity actively sought to associate themselves with the Christian 
monks, transforming their own self-image. 

As with the site of Elim, late-antique Christian authors used evidence from 
Exodus to identify contemporary sites with biblical events. The testimony of Euse¬ 
bius in the Onomasticon concerning the location of Raphidim is ambiguous. 
Although he links Pharan with Raphidim, it seems that he did not locate Raphi¬ 
dim at Pharan. He described Raphidim as a site near Mount Choreb where water 


46. Exodus 17-18. 

47. On the archaeology of Pharan, see Grossman 1984,1992, 2000, 2001b; Grossman, Jones, and 
Reichert 1998. 

48. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek) 14. 

49. On Pharan, see Dahari 2000,15-20. 

50. For more on this topic, see below and chapter 1, pp. 25-27. 
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flowed out of a rock, and he asserted that the name meant “Temptation.” Finally, 
he added that Joshua fought Amalek near Pharan. 51 Locating Raphidim with this 
description can be quite confusing, because Eusebius seems to identify two differ¬ 
ent places as Raphidim. First, he locates it “next to Mount Choreb,” whereas later 
he implies that Raphidim was actually located “on” Mount Choreb. The problem 
seems to be that Eusebius considered Choreb to be a mountain, whereas the Sep- 
tuagint text of Exodus simply uses the term “Choreb” (Xtopq( 3 ) to describe the 
entire peninsula. 52 Elsewhere in the Onomasticon, Eusebius says that Raphidim is 
located “near Pharan.” Since Pharan lies about fifty kilometers away from Mount 
Sinai today, either Eusebius was confused about the topography and location of 
sites within the Sinai or he believed that Mount Sinai was located elsewhere than 
in the place that later became accepted. This too is possible, since the first known 
monks and pilgrims did not venture into the Sinai until after the Onomasticon was 
composed. Most likely, Eusebius confused the toponym “Choreb,” referring to the 
entire peninsula, with Mount Sinai. Because Eusebius did not in fact travel to the 
Sinai, he had no need to ensure that his descriptions matched the actual geography 
of the place. 

In the Onomasticon entry on Pharan, Eusebius does not mention Raphidim or 
the events that occurred there. Instead, Eusebius describes how Pharan was a city 
in the Saracen desert, which was the dwelling place of Ishmael, from whom the 
Ishmaelites originated. He adds that the Israelites passed through this region (the 
Saracen desert), marching “from Mount Sinai.” 53 He then situates Pharan into 
the fourth-century geography of the region by locating it in the south of the prov¬ 
ince of Arabia and three days’ journey from Aila. Here Pharan is connected to 
Paran, which appears in the Hebrew Bible as the roaming ground of Ishmael, who 
was sent away by Abraham to please his legitimate wife, Sarah. 54 According to 
patristic sources, the various Arab tribes, whom Roman sources generally called 
“Saracens,” were all descended from Ishmael. 55 Eusebius’s description of Pharan, 
therefore, implies that he believed that the inhabitants of Pharan were Arab 
descendants of Ishmael. That the city of Pharan is located “in the Saracen desert” 
implies that the city was inhabited by Saracens and demonstrates their occupation 


51. Exodus 17:8-16; Eusebius, Onomasticon 142.22-25. 

52. Exodus 17:5-6. 

53. Eusebius, Onomasticon 166.12-17: “noXu; eariv imep rr]v Apa(3iav, napaKEipevri toTp enl Tfjc 
epijpou EapaKr|voii;, Si’ fjc wSeuaav oi uioi’IapaijX, dndpavtei; and Ziva. Keitai Se Kai euekeivo tfjq 
Apapiac enl vorov, cutexei Si A'iXa npoc avafoXai; oSov tpiurv ripepurv, ou, <pr|aiv 1) ypacpij, Karq)Kr|OEV 
’IapaijX, 69 ev oi’Iapar|XlTai. Xeyetai 6 e Kai XoSoXXayopwp KaTaCKfj\|/ai roue ev tfj ‘Oapav, ij eotiv ev 

Tfj Epijpcp.’” 

54. Genesis 21:14-21. 

55. This is stated most explicitly in Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.37. Also see the discussion in 
chapter 1, pp. 27-28. 
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of the Sinai prior to the arrival of Christian monks. 56 These were the groups that 
were dispossessed as a result of monastic development and the linking of Sinai 
sites with biblical locales. 

Egerias travelogue demonstrates that monastic traditions had already estab¬ 
lished the Sinai locations of Exodus sites. Her account unambiguously associates 
Raphidim with Pharan. She knew Pharan as the place where Amalek fought the 
sons of Israel, where people murmured for water, and where Moses met with 
Jethro. She mentioned that a church was erected on the spot where Moses directed 
the battle against Amalek and erected an altar to commemorate the victory. 57 The 
fact that the church was erected on the spot where she reports that Moses stood 
during the batde indicates that the inhabitants of Pharan were consciously using 
the Exodus account in the Christianization of their town. The connection with 
Raphidim is further enhanced by the fact that this hill (with its church) overlooks 
Pharan. Egeria could not have got her information from Eusebius, who as pointed 
out above did not strongly associate Raphidim with Pharan. One may imagine that 
her Pharanite guides described the importance of the site and told her that the 
church was built to commemorate the event. 58 

Two centuries later, Cosmas Indicopleustes also connects Pharan with Raphi¬ 
dim but elaborates on the earlier biblical associations with quotations from Psalms 
and the New Testament to reflect a further Christianization of the site. Cosmas 
notes that the Israelites came into Raphidim, which was now called Pharan, and 
then relates an embellished story about how Moses made water flow from the rock 
of Mount Choreb. (It may be of interest that he connects this event to three verses 
in the Psalms that are not mentioned by any other source.) 59 Then he connects the 


56. Shahid (1984a, 326) and Dahari (2000,17-18) assume that the population of Pharan were “Sa¬ 
racens” and Arabs, possibly from a tribe connected to the Judham. An analysis of the morphology of 
skeletons buried outside the town of Pharan concluded that the bodies were those of Near Easterners, 
but the analysis could not determine whether the population was more related to modern Bedouin in 
the region or ancient dwellers of Palestine (Hershkovitz 1988). 

57. Petrus Diaconus Y.15 (w. 118-19): “Ibi appellatur locus ille Raphidin, ubi Hamalech occurrit 
filiis Israhel, et ubi murmurauit populus pro aqua, et ubi Iethro socer Moysi ei occurrit. Locus uero, ubi 
orauit Moyses, quando Iesus expugnauit Amalech, mos excelsus est ualde et erectus imminens super 
Pharan; ubi autem orauit Moyses, ecdesia nunc constructa est. Locus autem ipse, quem admodum 
sedit et quemadmodum lapides sub cubitu habuit, hodie parent. Ibi etiam Moyses deuicto Hamalech 
edificauit altare Domino. In tantum autem locus iste usque ad quingentos passus erectus est, hac si per 
parietem subeas.” 

58. Egeria reports in 5.12 that monks at Mount Sinai showed her around the biblical sites there, 
and in 6.2 she mentions how the Pharanite guides navigated by desert markings. From this we can as¬ 
sume that she used locals as guides along her journeys, specifically inhabitants of Pharan when in the 
area. Wilkinson (1971,18) notes that Egeria was “shown places which were hallowed by local tradition.” 

59. Cosmas Indicopleustes 3.16; Psalms 78:15-16,105:41. These verses clearly refer to the events at 
Raphidim. It is interesting that no other source mentions them in connection with the site. 
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spring of Raphidim with Pauls Rock of Christ, thereby associating events from the 
Old Testament with the New. 60 Finally, he mentions the battle between Amalek, 
the meeting between Jethro and Moses, and the circumcision of Moses’ second 
son. 61 This last event is not connected elsewhere with the Raphidim story in the 
book of Exodus. Probably it was a local invention, possibly devised to further asso¬ 
ciate the inhabitants of Pharan with the Israelites’ religion. Not only is Pharan 
connected with Raphidim of the Exodus account, but it became associated with 
the rite of circumcision and the Israelite religion through Psalms (78:15-16,105:41) 
and the New Testament. 

Later in the sixth century, when the Piacenza pilgrim described Pharan, he did 
not specifically use the name Raphidim, even though he clearly associates the events 
of Raphidim with Pharan. He mentions that Moses fought Amalek at Pharan, and 
that there was an oratorium set up above the rocks where Moses stood, echoing the 
description by Egeria. 62 He also adds new details connecting Moses with the site. 
The Piacenza pilgrim claims that Pharan was inhabited by the descendants of Jethro, 
who visited his son-in-law Moses from Midian. 63 Although the Latin word that the 
Piacenza pilgrim used, “dicitur,” is impersonal and does not mention his source, 
there seem to be three possibilities. First, the story could have been a local tradition 
told to him by inhabitants of Pharan. Second, the genealogy of Pharanites may have 
been promoted by the monks of the Sinai, and either accepted or not by the Phara¬ 
nites. Or, last, the descent of the Pharanites may have been imposed by outsiders 
and disseminated via pilgrimage accounts like this one. Within these possibilities, 
there was an opportunity for the Pharanites to shape their own self-image; but it is 
also possible that the image of the Pharanites in our sources has nothing to do with 
the Pharanite self-image. Nevertheless, it seems doubtful that the inhabitants of 
Pharan would have opposed the identification of Pharanites as descendants of 
Jethro, since this would connect them directly to Moses. As there were several 
church constructions at sites associated with Moses at Pharan, it seems likely that 
the inhabitants of Pharan acted, perhaps unconsciously, to enhance their connec¬ 
tion with Moses by adopting an identity that established their descent from Jethro. 

It is of interest that the Piacenza pilgrim locates the fountain of Moses on 
Mount Sinai and not at Pharan. 64 He is most likely interpreting Exodus 17:6, which 


60. Cosmas Indicopleustes 3.17; 1 Corinthians 10:4. 

61. Cosmas Indicopleustes 3.18. 

62. PP 40: “et venientes in Fara ciuitatem, ubi pugnauit Moyses cum Amalec, ubi est oratorium, 
cuius altare positum est super petras illas, quas subposuerunt Moysi oranti.” Caner 2010, 259 no. 37. 

63. Exodus 18; PP 40: “Ipsa est terra Madian et ipsi inhabitantes in ea ciuitate dicitur, quia ex 
familia Iethro, soceri Moysi, descendunt.” 

64. Ibid. 37: “Qui perambulantes per heremum octaua decima die venimus ad locum, ubi Moyses 
de petra eduxit aquas. Exinde aba die venimus ad montem dei Choreb, et inde mouentes, ut ascend- 
eremus Sina....” 
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Egeria located at Pharan. This passage mentions the rock “at Choreb,” and there¬ 
fore he must have thought that it was located on or near Mount Sinai and not at 
Pharan. 65 Here the author has confused Choreb meaning the Sinai Peninsula with 
Mount Sinai itself. At this point in the pilgrimage account, the Piacenza pilgrim 
has not mentioned meeting monks, and thus he may have located the fountain 
entirely on his own, explaining the discrepancy with Egeria. 

Among these authors, Eusebius and Ammonius (both of whom called the Pha- 
ranites “Ishmaelites”) mention Pharan in connection with Ishmael. The remaining 
authors—Egeria, Cosmas, and the Piacenza pilgrim, mention Pharan only in con¬ 
nection with Raphidim. The linkage of Pharan and Raphidim suggests that these 
authors did not view the Pharanites as Ishmaelites or Saracens, since they never use 
these terms to describe the Pharanites. It seems that the Pharanites actively culti¬ 
vated an alternative identity by erecting churches to commemorate biblical events. 
Pharanite guides may have actively promoted the connection of the city with Raphi¬ 
dim by teaching pilgrims about the site. This process was so successful that by the 
sixth century “it [was] said that the Pharanites are the descendants of Jethro.” 66 

Mount Sinai 

Eusebius’s testimony in the Onomasticon seems confused about the location of 
Mount Sinai, echoing the problems mentioned above regarding Pharan. 67 Euse¬ 
bius writes that Choreb “is the mountain of God located in Midian. It lies next to 
Mount Sinai in the desert beyond Arabia.” 68 From this sentence alone, it appears 
that Eusebius does not know whether Mount Choreb was Mount Sinai or a nearby 
mountain. Jeromes translation of the Onomasticon states that the two mountains 
(Mount Choreb and Mount Sinai) were the same but that two different names 
were used for it. 69 Since neither author visited the Sinai, there was no need for 
their descriptions to match physical locations; nor were they able to personally 
verify the physical locations. 

On the other hand, Eusebius’s description of another location, Kata ta Chrusea, 
suggests that he located Mount Sinai near its later-identified location. According to 
Eusebius, Kata ta Chrusea “is a mountain full of gold dust in the desert, lying eleven 
days away from Mount Choreb and next to which Moses wrote Deuteronomy; and it 
is said that a long time ago the mountain of gold mines [i.e., Kata ta Chrusea] lay next 

65. Exodus 17:6: “oSe ey(i> ECTi^Ka Ttpo tou <te eke! enl Tfjc TtETpcu; ev Xcoptip- Kai nata^Eii; tr]v 
7t£Tpav, Kai e^eXeucetoi e!; afrrfjt; udcop, Kai niEtai 6 Xaoc pou. £nou|C£v 6e Miouorji; outuk; evavTiov 
Ttirv uiiuv Iapar|X.” 

66. PP40. 

67. The Mount Sinai narrative is recorded in Exodus 19-34. 

68. Eusebius, Onomasticon 172.9-10: “Xcoprjp—opoc tou Geou ev xb>p<J Madiap. napaKEitai Tip 
opEi Eiva imsp Tr|v Apa( 5 iav erri Tfjc; spr|pou.” 

69. Jerome, Onomasticon 173.9-10. 
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to the copper mines at Phaino in the Wadi Araba.” 70 Here Eusebius is essentially 
quoting Deuteronomy in the use of “eleven days” and the term “Mount Chorebbut 
Deuteronomy mentions Kadeshbarnea, not Kata ta Chrusea. 71 Jerome adds that the 
mines at Phaino, famous for the numbers of Christians martyred there during the 
Great Persecution, were still being worked in his time. 72 An interval of eleven days is 
mentioned in Deuteronomy, but it also approximated the time that Christian pil¬ 
grims would have spent traveling between Phaino and Mount Sinai. By mentioning 
Mount Choreb in connection with still-existing copper mines, this description helps 
situate Mount Sinai as a tangible place instead of a purely spiritual location. 

As with the other sites mentioned in this chapter, Egeria wrote the first surviv¬ 
ing eyewitness description of Mount Sinai. She was guided by two different factors, 
the Bible and local traditions, when identifying the various locations at Mount 
Sinai. Her most important source was Exodus itself, which she cites with the 
phrase “quae scripta sunt.” When present at a specifically biblical location, such as 
the summit of Mount Sinai, she would consult her Bible and read about it. 73 Her 
other source for information was either guides or monks who pointed out impor¬ 
tant locations. When she wondered which mountain was Mount Sinai, she ques¬ 
tioned one of the monks in the area. 74 In another passage, while on Mount Sinai, 
she says explicitly that she asked the monks to show her the important places men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. 75 Monks pointed out the cave in which Moses rested while 
ascending the mountain so that he could receive the tablets of the Law, then the 
place where he broke the tablets because of the Golden Calf, and the other places 
that Egeria wished to see. 76 (She is not more specific.) Elijahs cave was shown to 
her, and she noted that a church had been erected in front of this cave to com¬ 
memorate his refuge. In the same place, the monks pointed out the altar that Elijah 
built as an offering to the Lord. 77 There she read the specific passage from the 


70. Eusebius, Onomasticon 144.1-4: “opq ecrcl xP utT °b i|' T VVi l v TU>v cprAea eni Tfjc Epqpou, 
ia' r|pepu)v oSov anexovTa tou opouc XtuprjfS, nap’ ok Mtovafjc; to Aeirrepovopiov ypacpei. XeyeTai Se 
ev Oaivdiv xcAkou pET&XXotc; to naXaiov napaKElaBai opr] xpuoou |i£Td\Wv.” 

71. Deuteronomy 1:1-2. 

72. Jerome, Onomasticon 145.1-5; Eusebius, De Martyribus Palaestinae (Recensio Brevior) 7.2. 

73. For example, Egeria 3.6: “lecto ergo ipso loco omni de libro Moysi.” 

74. Ibid. 2.7: “hoc autem, ante quam perveniremus ad montem Dei, iam referentibus fratribus 
cognoueram, et postquam ibi perveni, ita esse manifeste cognoui.” 

75. Ibid. 3.7: “tunc statim illi sancti dignati sunt singula ostendere. Nam ostenderunt nobis....” 

76. Exodus 32:16-20; Egeria 3.7: “nam ostenderunt nobis speluncam illam ubi fuit sanctus Moyses 
cum iterato ascendisset in montem Dei ut acciperet denuo tabulas, posteaquam priores illas fregerat 
peccante populo, et cetera loca, quaecumque desiderabamus vel quae ipsi melius noverant, dignati sunt 
ostendere nobis.” 

77. 3 Kings 18:31-36; Egeria 4.2: “ostenditur etiam ibi altarium lapideum, quern posuit ipse sanctus 
Helias ad offerendum Deo, sicut et illi sancti nobis ostendere dignabantur.” Strangely, Elijah seems to 
have built the altar before he went to Mount Sinai. 
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Bible, prayed, and took the Eucharist. 78 Egeria was also able to identify sites on the 
basis of memorials erected to mark biblical events, such as when she saw the site 
of the Golden Calf. 79 Upon climbing higher on Mount Choreb, Egeria was shown 
the place where Aaron and the seventy elders awaited Moses while he received the 
Law. A huge stone marked the place that the monks associated with Aaron. 80 Once 
again, to cement the connection with Moses, the appropriate passage in the Bible 
was read aloud with the addition of suitable psalms. 81 

Egeria approached Mount Sinai from Pharan, which she reckoned to lie thirty- 
five Roman miles away from Pharan. 82 She notes a wide plain in which the tribes 
of Israel waited for Moses for forty days and nights while he ascended and remained 
on the mountain of God. 83 She also links this valley to his exile when he was a 
shepherd and God first spoke to him from the Burning Bush. 84 The path from 
Pharan required Egerias entourage to climb part of Mount Sinai to reach the Burn¬ 
ing Bush, which they admired for a long time. 85 On the other side of the mountain 
they were joined by monks who pointed out places mentioned in the Bible. 86 

Egerias description of Mount Sinai vividly conveys her impressions of the 
mountain. Throughout her text she describes Mount Sinai as the holy mountain of 
God; however, once she arrived in the region of Mount Sinai, she realized that the 
area was covered with many mountains. 87 She later learned that Mount Sinai was 
not the tallest mountain, but nevertheless she describes the other mountains as 
“small hills” compared with the height of Mount Sinai. 88 At the top, she wrote 


78. Ibid. 4.3: “fecimus ergo et ibi oblationem et orationem impensissimam, et lectus est ipse locus 
de libro Regnorum.” 

79. Exodus 32:7-8; Egeria 2.2. 

80. Exodus 24:1-2; Egeria 4.4: “id est ad eum locum ubi steterat sanctus Aaron cum septuaginta 
senioribus cum sanctus Moyses acciperet a Domino legem ad filios Israhel. In eo ergo loco, beet et 
tectum non sit, tamen petra ingens est per girum, habens planitiem supra se, in qua stetisse dicuntur 
ipsi sancti; nam et in medio ibi quasi altarium de lapidibus factum habet.” 

81. Ibid. 4.4: “lectus est ergo et ibi ipse locus de libro Moysi et dictus unus psalmus aptus loco.” 

82. Ibid. 6.1. See Caner’s notes (2010, 217-19) for a discussion of the modern locations she passed 
through to reach Mount Sinai from Pharan. 

83. Egeria 2.2: “haec est autem valbs ingens et planissima in qua filu Israhel commorati sunt his 
diebus quod sanctus Moyses ascendit in montem Domini et fuit ibi quadraginta diebus et quadraginta 
noctibus.” 

84. Exodus 3-4; Egeria 2.2: “haec ergo vallis ipsa est, in cuius capite ille locus est, ubi sanctus 
Moyses, cum pasceret pecora soceri sui, iterum locutus est ei Deus de rubo in igne.” 

85. Ibid. 2.3: “id est ubi rubus erat.... itaque ergo hox placuit ut, visis omibus quae desidera- 
bamus, descendentes a monte Dei, ubi est rubus veniremus.” 

86. Ibid. 2.3: “rediremus ad iter cum hominibus Dei, qui nobis singula loca, quae scripta sunt, per 
ipsam vallem ostendebant.” 

87. Ibid. 1.1: “mons sanctus Dei Syna.” 

88. Caner (2010, 219 no. 51) notes that from her location, Mount Sinai would have looked smaller 
than Jabal Katarina. Egeria 2.5-6: “mons autem ipse per giro quidem unus esse videtur: intus autem 
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about being able to see Egypt, Palestine, the Red Sea, the eastern Mediterranean, 
and the vast lands of the Saracens; so great was the view that she “could hardly 
believe it.” 89 

Egeria ascended the mountain on a Sunday, describing it as “where the Law was 
given and the very place where the majesty of God descended on the day when the 
mountain smoked.” 90 Its chief features were a small church and the Cave of Moses. 
Although a monk was present in the small church when Egeria arrived, no one 
resided on top of the mountain, because of the sacred nature of the site and the 
lack of provisions. 91 

It is easy to see why Eusebius would have been confused about the location and 
the name of Mount Sinai, because when Egeria visited she noted the large numbers 
of high mountains in the area. One, in fact, was the location of a church and was 
located right next to Mount Sinai. 92 Egeria reported that its name was “In Choreb,” 
a translation from the Septuagints ev Xcopq( 3. 93 Later she refers to the mountain 
simply as Choreb. This place was connected with the biblical story of the prophet 
Elijah, who fled from King Ahab. Egeria quotes directly from the translation of the 
Septuagint the words of God: “Quid tu hie, Helias?” 94 

After so much travel, climbing up and down the mountains in the region, 
Egeria and her party finally reached the largest concentration of monastic cells. 
This community grew up organically around the remains of a bush, which they 
identified as the Burning Bush from Exodus. This bush was shown to Egeria, who 


quod ingrederis, plues sunt, sed totum mons Dei appellatur; specialis autem ille, in cuius summitate 
est hie locus, ubi descendit maiestas Dei, sicut scriptum est, in medio illorum omnium est. Et cum hi 
omnes, qui per girum sunt, tam excelsi sint quam nunquam me puto vidisse, tamen ipse ille medianus, 
in quo descendit maiestas Dei, tano altior est omnibus illis ut, cum subissemus in illo, prorsus toti illi 
montes, quos excelsos videramus, ita infra nos essent ac si colhculi permodici essent.” 

89. Ibid. 3.7: “Egyptum autem et Palestinam et mare Rubrum et mare illut Parthenicum, quod 
mittit Alexandriam, nec non et fines Saracenorum infinitos ita subter nos inde videbamus, ut credi vix 
possit.” On the identification of the “mare Parthenicum,” see Caner 2010, 221 no. 67. 

90. Ibid. 3.2: “hora ergo quarta pervenimus in summitatem illam montis Dei sancti Syna, ubi data 
est lex in eo, id est locum, ubi descendit maiestas Domini in ea die, qua mons fumigabat.” 

91. Ibid. 3.5: “verum autem in ipsa summitate montis illius mediani nullus commanet; nichil enim 
est ibi ahud nisi sola ecclesia et spelunca, ubi fuit sanctus Moyses.” The cave is also mentioned by Theo- 
doret, Historia Religiosa 2.13. 

92. Caner (2010, 222 no. 69) believes this is modern Jabal Sufsafa. 

93. Egeria 4.1: “completo ergo omni desiderio, quo festinaueramus ascendere, cepimus iam et 
descendere ab ipsa summitate montis Dei, in qua ascenderamus, in aho monte, qui ei periunctus est, 
qui locus appellatur in Choreb; ibi enim est ecclesia.” On Choreb, Exodus 17:6, which Egeria has already 
linked with Raphidim and Pharan. See Egeria, Itinerarium (ed. Maraval 1997), 138-39 no. 1. 

94. Egeria 4.2: “nam hie est locus Choreb ubi fuit sanctus Helias propheta qua fugit a facie Achab 
Regis, ubi ei locutus est Deus dicens: ‘Quid tu hie, Helias?’ sicut scriptum est in libris Regnorum.” The 
Septuagint (1 Kings 19:9) reads, “Tt oi> evTau 0 a,’H\iou;” 
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remarked that it was still alive and sending out shoots of new growth. 95 She 
described it as “the Bush ... from which the Lord spoke to Moses in the fire.” 96 
Almost as important, the monks pointed out the very spot where Moses stood 
before the Burning Bush and the place where God commanded Moses to remove 
his shoes because he was standing on holy ground. 97 She mentions this location 
and the quote twice in her account, perhaps symbolizing the profound importance 
of the location and associating the words of God with her own journey to the Holy 
Land. This event and its commemoration in front of the Burning Bush provides 
the most tangible and explicit indication that the Sinai was terra sancta. 

These associations were later made apparent by the Moses mosaics on a wall 
directly in front of the supposed Burning Bush. One shows Moses standing in 
front of the Burning Bush. 98 He is resting his foot on a rock, and his hands are 
reaching for the straps of his sandal. One shoe is already removed from his back 
foot and is lying on the ground. Moses is averting his gaze from the Burning Bush 
and staring into the sky. The scene clearly recalls the passage in Exodus stating that 
he was standing on holy ground. 99 As Kurt Weitzmann inquires, “Who, in looking 
at Moses loosening his sandals, would not be aware that right behind this wall 
there is the Chapel of the Burning Bush, the locus sanctus of the monastery?” 100 
Clearly this scene was selected to impress upon the monks and pilgrims that they 
too stood before the Burning Bush of lore and that they too were standing on holy 
ground. The scene works to enhance the already-known biblical importance of the 
site by giving a visual reminder of what had previously only been read. By seeing 
the site (and the sight) with their own eyes, the importance of the Burning Bush 
was ingrained into the minds of visiting pilgrims. 

Egerias guides showed her numerous other places in the area—for example, the 
place where the Golden Calf was built, marked by a large stone, and the place 


95. Egeria 4.6: “quoniam ibi errant monasteria plurima sanctorum hominum et ecclesia in eo loco 
ubi est rubus, qui rubus usque in hodie vivet et mittet virgultas.” 

96. Exodus 3:2,6; Egeria 4.7: “hie est autem rubus quem superius dixi, de quo locutus est Dominus 
Moysi in igne, qui est in eo loco ubi monasteria sunt plurima et ecclesia in capite vallis ipsius. Ante 
ipsam autem ecclesiam hortus est gratissimus, habens aquam optimam abundantem, in quo horto ipse 

97. Ibid. 4.8: “locus etiam ostenditur ibi iuxta ubi stetit sanctus Moyses quando et dixit Deus, 
‘Solve corrigiam calciamenti tui’ et cetera.” Ibid. 5.2: “nam in primo capite ipsius vallis ubi manseramus 
et videramus rubum ilium de quo locutus est Deus sancto Moysi in igne, videramus etiam et ilium 
locum in quo steterat ante rubum sanctus Moyses quando ei dixit Deus, ‘Solve corrigiam calciamenti 
tui; locus enim in quo stas terra sancta est.’” 

98. Forsyth and Weitzmann 1973, pis. CXXVI-CXXVIII. 

99. Exodus 3:5. 

too. Forsyth and Weitzmann 1973,15. 
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figure 2. Mosaic in the basilica church at Saint Catherines Monas¬ 
tery depicting Moses removing his sandal. (Forsyth and Weitzmann 
1973. pi. CXXVI; reproduced through the courtesy of the Michigan- 
Princeton-Alexandria Expeditions to Mount Sinai.) 


where the Israelites awaited Moses while he was on Mount Sinai. 101 The monks 
pointed out the place where Moses, descending from the mountain, saw them 
dancing around the Golden Calf and in anger threw down and smashed the tablets 


101. Egeria 5.3: “nam et monstraverunt locum ubi fuerunt casta filiorum Israhel his diebus quibus 
Moyses fuit in montem. Monstraverunt etiam locum ubi factus est vitulus ille, nam in eo loco fixus est 
usque in hodie lapis grandis.” 
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containing the original Law. 102 The locations of many other events were shown to 
Egeria and her party, including the dwellings of the Israelites and the place where 
the Golden Calf was destroyed on the order of Moses. 103 She saw where Moses 
erected the earliest form of the Tabernacle and where the Israelites celebrated 
Passover for the first time after they had left Egypt. 104 Finally, Egeria saw in the 
valley below Mount Sinai the graves of the people who lusted and were killed by a 
plague. 105 This is one of the few places in her account where she directly mentions 
the “sins” of the Israelites. 

It may be of interest that Egeria places events that do not occur around Mount 
Sinai in the biblical account around the valley beneath Mount Sinai. In one 
instance, she mentions a fountain that Moses created so that the people could 
drink; however, according to Exodus, and even Egeria, this event appears in the 
valley near Raphidim, not below Mount Sinai. This passage from Exodus mentions 
Mount Choreb in the same chapter and therefore may have confused Egeria, who 
had already cited this passage at Raphidim. 106 In another instance, she mentions a 
place called Incendium, where a fire destroyed a number of the peoples tents but 
Moses was able to put out the fire with prayer. In Exodus, this took place after the 
Israelites had left the valley beneath Mount Sinai. 107 Egeria also mentions the place 
where the people begged Moses for food and where quails and manna fell from the 


102. Ibid. 5.4: “de contra videbamus summitatem montis... de quo loco sanctus Moyses vidit filios 
Israhel habentes choros his diebus qua fecerant vitulum. Ostenderunt etaim petram ingentem in ipso 
loco ubi descendebat sanctus Moyses cum Iesu, filio Nave, ad quem petram iratus fregit tabulas quas 
afferebat.” 

103. Ibid. 5.5-6: “ostenderunt etiam quemadmodum per ipsam vallem unusquisque eorum abi- 
tationes habuerant, de quibus abitationibus fuerunt lapide girata. Ostenderunt etiam locum ubi filios 
Israhel iussit currere sanctus Moyses ‘de porta in porta’ regressus ad montem. Item ostenderunt nobis 
locum ubi incensus est vitulus ipse, iubente sancto Moyse, quem fecerat eis Aaron.” 

104. Ibid. 5.9: “haec est ergo vallis ubi celebrata est pascha, complete anno profectionis filiorum 
Israhel de terra Egypti, quoniam in ipsa valle filii Israhel commorati sunt aliquandiu, id est donee sanc¬ 
tus Moyses ascenderet in montem Dei et descenderet primum et iterate; et denuo tandiu ibi immorati 
sunt donee fieret tabernaculum et singula quae ostensa sunt in montem Dei. Nam ostensus est nobis 
et file locus in quo confixum a Moyse est primitus tabernaculum et perfecta sunt singula quae iusserat 
Deus in montem Moysi ut fierent.” 

105. Numbers 11:34; Egeria 5.10: “vidimus etiam in extrema iam valle ipsa Memorias concupiscen- 
tiae, in eo tamen loco in quo denuo reversi sumus ad iter nostrum.” 

106. Exodus 17:6: “ode eyd) eorqKa upo rou ae ekeI ertl tfjq itETpaq ev XtupqfS- Kai Ttara^Eii; tqv 
7t£Tpav, xal E^E\EUOETai e^ aurqi; udcop, xai niEtai 6 Xaoq pou. Enoiqoev 6e Mtouofji; outuh; evavtlov 
tu>v uUSv IopaqX.” Egeria 5.6: “item ostenderunt torrentem ilium de quo potavit sanctus Moyses fiolios 
Israhel, sicut scriptum est in Exodo.” It is possible, however, that this passage refers to the water that 
was used to put out the fire of the Golden Calf, which Moses made some of the people drink (Exodus 
32:20). See Egeria, Itinerarium (ed. Maraval 1997), 147, and C. Weber 1994,16-17. 

107. Numbers 11:1-3. Egeria 5.7: “nam ostenderunt nobis etiam et ilium locum qui appellatus est 
Incendium, quia incensa est quedam pars castrorum tunc qua, orante sancto Moyse, cessavit ignis.” 
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sky. Though this happened twice during the Exodus account, neither event took 
place at Mount Sinai. 108 In two other places, Egeria mentions that she saw the place 
where the seventy elders took the spirit of God into their souls, but this event also 
occurred after the Israelites had left Mount Sinai. 109 It seems therefore that events 
in the Exodus account that did not take place in a specific location were located at 
Mount Sinai. This could have been for convenience, for commemorating these 
events would be easier if they were located near the settlements. One could also 
argue that these other events layered additional biblical connections to Mount 
Sinai. 

Although Egerias account of Mount Sinai is the longest, other sources also 
describe the late-antique Mount Sinai through biblical passages. Procopius’s short 
description of Mount Sinai indicates that he was aware of the legends surrounding 
it, but it mentions the religious significance of the site only in passing. He writes, 
“the steep and awesomely wild mountain called Sinai hangs somewhere near the 
place called the Red Sea.” uo This mountain seems imbued with spiritual power 
because of the terrible noises heard continuously at night. He repeats Egerias com¬ 
ment that no human being is able to remain on top of the mountain after dark. 111 
Procopius reminds the reader that Mount Sinai is the place where God gave Moses 
the divine Law, but this seems to be an afterthought in his account. 112 Procopius 
was more interested in the natural and supernatural (fantastic but not divine) fea¬ 
tures of Mount Sinai rather than in the theological importance of the site. Having 
never visited Mount Sinai, he is not very instructive about the local traditions and 
identifications there. 

Finally, the Piacenza pilgrim stresses the spiritual importance of the journey to 
Mount Sinai. When he visited the Sinai Peninsula, his party approached Mount 
Sinai from the north after traveling through the Negev Desert; therefore, his 
account of the Sinai Peninsulas Christian locations begins with Mount Sinai. His 
first association of the peninsula with biblical events occurs immediately upon 
his arrival in the region around Mount Sinai. As mentioned above, he describes 


108. Exodus 16:13-15; Numbers 11:31-32. Egeria 5.7-8: “item ostenderunt locum ubi filii Israhel 
habuerunt concupiscentiam escarum.... Ostenderunt etiam et ilium locum ubi eis pluit manna et 

109. Numbers 11:25. Egeria 4.4. Also see Egeria 5.7: “ostenderunt etiam nobis locum ubi de spiritu 
Moysi acceperunt septuaginta viri.” 

110. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8.1 (ed. Haury 1962): “kcu opoc anoTopov te xai deivux; aypiov 
ditoKpepaTai ayxicnd 7tr) Tfjc’EpuBpdc KaXoupevrp; ©aXdoarp;, Eiva ovopa.” 

111. Ibid. 5.8.7: “dvGpumip yap ev Tfj aKpcopeicj SiavuKTEpEUEiv apijxava eotlv, etiei ktutioi 
te dnyvEKEt; Kai EtEpa arta ©EioTEpa vuienop aKouovTai, duvapiv te Kal yvcipr|v Tijv dv0pant£iav 
EKnXrjooovTa.” 

112. Ibid. 5.8.8: “EVTaO0a hote toy MaiOEa <paai npoq too 0 eou Tout; vopouc napaXajlovTa 
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the place where Moses drew water out of the rock on the day before he went to 
Mount Choreb prior to ascending Mount Sinai. Whereas Egeria places this event 
at both Pharan and Mount Choreb, the Piacenza pilgrim places it before (i.e., 
north of) Mount Sinai. We are not informed how he identified this location, only 
that he was following Exodus 17:6. U3 At this point in the narrative, he has not men¬ 
tioned meeting monks, and he does not say that the location was pointed out. It 
seems most likely that he based his identification of the site entirely on the Exodus 
account and the confusion of Choreb with Mount Sinai. 

After crossing the mountains, monks led the Piacenza pilgrim through the val¬ 
ley between Mount Sinai and Mount Choreb and brought his party to the place 
“where Moses saw the sign of the Burning Bush.” This place was marked by a foun¬ 
tain that provided water for sheep. 114 By the time of the Piacenza pilgrims visit, the 
monastery that we now know as Saint Catherines had been constructed around 
the Burning Bush and this fountain. 115 

On the top of Mount Sinai, the Piacenza pilgrim identified a cave as the place 
where Elijah hid himself when he fled from Jezabel. 116 Strangely, when Egeria men¬ 
tions that cave, she places it on Mount Choreb, not Mount Sinai. At the top of the 
mountain stood a small oratorium, but the Piacenza pilgrim does not mention the 
event that it was said to commemorate. He also notes that no one was able to 
remain at the top of the mountain overnight, and that a monk would ascend each 
day and “perform the work of God.” 117 

The Piacenza pilgrim makes a distinction between Mount Sinai and Mount 
Choreb in terms of their relationship to the divine. He creates a dichotomy in 
which Mount Sinai is “divine ground,” whereas Mount Choreb is “worldly 
ground.” 118 For this reason, Mount Sinai is surrounded by many monastic cells, but 
the monks do not physically dwell on the mountain. 


113. Exodus 17:6: “o5e eyd) EcrtqKa npo tou ak eke! Eiti Tfjc itETpai; ev XcopqP- Kal Tiata^Eu; Tqv 
7tETpav, xai e^eXeucetcu e!; afirfjq udcop, xai ttietcu 6 Xaoc pou. EnoiqtJEV Sk Mtouofji; outuh; evavtiov 
rurv ukov Iapar|\.” 

114. Caner (2010,257 no. 23) notes that the Piacenza pilgrim does not mention seeing the Burning 
Bush, only a fountain. 

115. For more on the construction of Saint Catherines, see chapter 5, pp. 121-24. PP 37: “Et in- 
troducerunt nos in uallem inter Choreb et Sina, ad cuius pede montis est fons ille, ubi Moyses uidit 
signum rubi ardentis, in quo oues adaquabat. Qui fons inclusus est intra monasterium, quod monaste- 
rium circumdatum muris munitis....” 

116. Ibid.: “et ascendimus in monte continuo milia tria, et venimus ad locum ad speluncam, ubi 
absconditus fuit Helias, quando fugit ante Iezabel. Ante ipsa spelunca surgit fons, qui inrigat montem.” 

117. Ibid.: “inde ascendimus milia continuo tria in summum cacumen montis, in quo est orato¬ 
rium modicum, plus minus pedes sex in latitudine et in longitudine. In quo nullus praesumit manere, 
sed orto iam die ascendant monachi et faciunt opus dei.” 

118. Ibid. 38: “Mons Sina petrosus, raro terram habet. In quo per circuitum cellulae multae seruo- 
rum dei et in Choreb similiter et dicunt esse Choreb terram mundam.” 
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figure 3. Mosaic in the basilica church at Saint Catherines 
Monastery depicting Moses receiving the Law. (Forsyth and 
Weitzmann 1973, pi. CXXVII; reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expeditions to Mount Sinai.) 


CONCLUSION 

One of the mosaics in Saint Catherines depicts Moses standing in a chasm between 
two rocks. The mosaic is a graphic reminder that the monastery stands between 
two mountain ranges. 119 Moses is seen stretching his hands toward the sky. He 
holds a tablet that is being handed to him by an arm thrust out of a cloud—clearly 
meant to be Gods. Moses averts his gaze and is staring down toward the rocks and 


119. Forsyth and Weitzmann 1973,15. 
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the viewer. The scene invites the viewers also to avert their eyes in imitation of the 
prophet’s basking in the divine presence. This scene must have powerfully rewarded 
the pilgrims and monks with an immediate feeling of connection with the divine, 
stressing the importance of the site on which they stood. It invited the pilgrims 
and monks to act as witnesses of biblical events, and it blurred the distinction 
between the late-antique and Old Testament worlds. 120 

The Sinai tested the faith of all who traveled and lived there, but the journey and 
harshness of the conditions merely enhanced the Sinai Peninsulas sanctity. Egeria’s 
monks were almost as holy as the Sinai itself, providing a link between the ancient 
Israelites and the fourth century. The Piacenza pilgrim was particularly interested 
in the manna and other fantastic spiritual details of the Sinai. He also sought to 
associate the sixth-century Sinai with the Exodus and believed that the people 
inhabiting the Sinai (as reflected in his discussion of the Pharanites) tangibly dis¬ 
played the truth of the Exodus account. The fact that the Pharanites were Christian 
only further enhanced the transformation of the Sinai from a place inhabited by 
Saracens into a Christian landscape. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes’ journey served to reinforce his belief in the superiority 
of the Christian message. He thought that the Sinai desert stood as a constant 
reminder of the truth of the Gospels for all people, especially the unbelievers, to 
see. The proof, in his eyes, was the strange writing on many of the rocks through¬ 
out the desert, which he believed were the writings of the wandering Israelites. 121 
The fact that the sites of the Sinai existed was proof that the Exodus account was 
true. The locations of the Bible were filled with Christians, and these Christians 
proved their superior claim to the Sinai through their holy lifestyles. 

Although some of the events of Exodus shifted locations around the Sinai 
according to the needs or interpretations of the various authors, these discrepan¬ 
cies did not bother the pilgrims. In the end, they were not interested in assigning 


120. Coleman and Eisner 1994, 81-84. 

121. Cosmas Indicopleustes 5.53-54: “AajfovTEi; Se Kai napa 0 eou tov vopov EYYpaipux; Kal 
SiSacJKopEvoi ypappata veoxitI, Kai ibcntEp naiSEUTr|pl(p r|aux<p Tfj eprjpicp xpr|odp£voi; 6 0 eoc 
TEoaapaKovTa et r| elcujev avrtoix; KaTaXaljEOoai ta ypappata. "O0 ev eotiv ISeiv ev ekeIvu Tfj Epf||iip, 
\Eya) 6r) too EivaTou opoix;, ev naoau; tali; KaTaitauOEOi navxai; toix; X10oix; tujv auTo0i, Tout; ek 
Td>v opEcov <x 7 Iok\u>|ievoi><;, ■yEypapiiEvoix; ypappaoi YXunToIq efSpaiKou;, dx; avroq cyd) TtEfeuocu; toix; 
Tonoix; paptupu). Ariva Kal tivei; 'IouSaloi avaYVOvTEi; SirfyoOvTo t|plv XeyovTEt; Y£YP 0< p9 al oirrax;- 
“Aitapau; touSe, ek tpuXfjc; TfjaSE, etei TipSE, pr|vi t 4>5 e,’ Ka0a Kai nap’ ijpiv noXXaKii; tivec ev talc 
^Evlau; Ypacpoiwiv. Auto! Se Kal, dx; veukttI pa0ovT£<; Ypappata, auvExdx; aTEXpidvTo Kai EnXij0uvov 
YpacpovtEi;, uxtte navxai; toix; Tonoix; ekeIvoix; pecrtoix; Elvai Ypappdxiov EPpaiKtbv YXunxuiv e’ioeti Kal 
vuv 0(p(opEva>v Sia toix; anloxoix;, 6c; eycuYE oIpai.’Eljov Se Tip (SouXopEvip ev toIi; xonou; Y£V£O0ai Kai 
0Eacrao0ai, fjYOiiv Epurtfjaai Kai pa0£iv n£pi toutou doc aXrj0£iav Einapsv. IIpd>Tax; ouv 'E(5paIoi napa 
tou ©eoO oo<pio0£vt£c; Kai Ypappata Sia xiiiv Xi01vwv nXaKaiv ekeIvuiv napaXapovTEc; Kai |i£pa0r|K6T£t; 
TEoaapaKovTa ETt| ev Tfj Eprjpip y eitvi “ 01 T °k ®olvih napaSeSioKatn Kat’ ekeIvo Kaipoii, npdrttp 
KdSpip rip Tupliuv PaaiXEi, if, ekeIvou napeXaPov'EXXnvei;, Xomov Ka0£^fji; ndvta td E0vn” 
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biblical events to exact locations in the Sinai. They desired only the spiritual ben¬ 
efits of the journey, but their accounts shaped outside perceptions of the Sinai. 
Through these writings, the experience of the pilgrims was spread throughout the 
Roman Empire, and the conception of the Sinai as a holy land was also dispersed. 122 

By the sixth century, the perception of the Sinai had been completely trans¬ 
formed from a virtual terra incognita to one of the most prominent locations in 
the Roman Empire. 

Mount Sinai became a symbol of Christian piety and Gods love for the New 
Israel. If the monks who toiled “in a careful rehearsal of death” as Procopius put it, 
were threatened, then it was important for the emperor to respond to those threats. 
According to Procopius, the emperor Justinian did just this by constructing a for¬ 
tified monastery around the Burning Bush at the foot of Mount Sinai. Stories had 
circulated about how the monks faced martyrdom in the Sinai at the hands of 
people called Saracens, Blemmyes, and barbarians. These martyrdom accounts 
enhanced the spiritual characteristics of the Sinai monks, just as the prominent 
identifications of Sinai locations with biblical events had served to do so as well. 

As the monks moved into the Sinai Peninsula, they came into contact with the 
indigenous population, whom the monks called Saracens and barbarians. In effect, 
the monks were taking this land from the locals and unconsciously needed to jus¬ 
tify this act of colonization. By stressing biblical connections, the monks could 
claim to be the original inhabitants of the Sinai, just as Christians claimed to be the 
True Israel. In doing so, the monks deepened the antagonistic relationship between 
themselves and the locals, an antagonism that eventually led to the creation of 
martyrs in the Sinai. 


122. Markus 1990, 151-52, comments on the role of pilgrims in spreading the ideology of holy 
places throughout the empire. 


4 


Martyrdom in the Sinai 


“Why did the dreadful terror of Mount Sinai remain quiet, and why did it not 
frighten the lawbreaking hordes with a crash of thunder, with the cover of dark¬ 
ness, and with uncountable strikes of lightning?” asked Pseudo-Nilus when he had 
escaped an attack on the monks around Mount Sinai. 1 To the marytrs in heaven, 
he cried out, “Is this the crown you have received for your many struggles?” 2 
Despite his cries, no supernatural force reached down in protection, and monks 
died near the Burning Bush and the Law-Giving Mountain (Mount Sinai). Even 
more were enslaved. 3 A few monks survived by fleeing into the nearby wadis and 
up the mountain for safety. As Pseudo-Nilus recounts, it was a terrifying circum¬ 
stance that compelled him to briefly question Gods will. In just a moment, how¬ 
ever, he regained his composure, noting that God caused such tribulations in order 
to demonstrate the remarkable resolve of the persecuted. 4 The perpetrators were 
nomads—“barbarians” according to Pseudo-Nilus. This tale and others from the 
Sinai sources accused the nomads of committing atrocities against the monks. The 
impression created by a reading of these sources was that the nomads—Saracens 
in the common parlance of the day—were violent, dangerous, subhuman creatures 
who had no rightful claim to the Sinai as a result of their pagan religious beliefs 
and violent, wild nature. It is ironic, but not unparalleled in world history, that the 

1. Pseudo-Nilus 4.8: “nfix; Se ljouxccoav oi tou Zivaiou opouq TepaTchSeu; (poPepiapoi, (5povtu>v 
tjx4> Kai KaTr|<p£i<j yvocpou Kai aatpamov £KXd|u|/eaiv apetpou; ov> Kata7tXr|i;avT£<; toui; napavopoui; 

2. Ibid. 4.7: “toutov atapavov tou noXXoii dycovoc; eSe^cioGe;” 

3. Ibid. 4.8. 

4. Ibid. 4.9. 
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monks displaced the nomadic groups from their lands, then suffered nomadic 
resistance, only to blame the nomads for the violence. 5 

The sources construct a representation of the nomads as a constant threat to the 
monastic communities of the Sinai, and the texts imply that the monks there faced 
a persistent threat of martyrdom. This makes the Sinai almost a unique zone 
within the Roman Empire of the fourth century. For after 313, when Christianity 
became legalized, its followers were no longer persecuted, and the creation of 
Christian martyrs, the exemplars of the faith, largely disappeared from the core 
of the Mediterranean world. 6 The Sinai, because it was an inner limes where most 
of the terrain was suitable to nomads, was one of the few regions in which violence 
against orthodox Christians could occur on a large scale. 7 The monks there could 
obtain both kinds of martyrdom—an actual, violent death and the social death of 
the ascetic. 

Such experiences were highly honored by contemporary and later Christians. 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries, remembrance of the Sinai Martyrs demon¬ 
strates continued interest in the Sinai relics brought to Constantinople in the reign 
of Justin II (565-78). 8 Even today, according to the Greek Orthodox liturgical 
calendar, the deaths of the monks at Mount Sinai and Rhaithou are remembered 
on 14 January. 9 

Although there is no evidence that Christians permanently relocated to the 
Sinai until five decades after the legalization of Christianity, the earlier illegality of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire and the resulting martyr traditions had pro- 


5. See Cave 2008, Hitchcock and Koperski 2008, and Zimmerer 2008 (all in D. Stone 2008). 

6. This is not to say that there were no new martyrs. Christians who were labeled as heretics, 
such as the Donatists, continued or at least claimed to face persecution by the newly Christian au¬ 
thorities (Gaddis 2005, 49-58, 68-130; Shaw 2011; translations of Donatist martyr stories are available 
in Tilley 1996). Orthodox Christians were also occasionally victims, but this was largely on the fron¬ 
tiers, or even beyond them, and was often associated with missionary activity. (Although there were 
incidents within Italy itself at the end of the fourth century! See Gaddis 2005,173.) Christian violence 
against pagans also resulted in Christian martyrdom. After the fourth century, martyrdoms were more 
likely to happen at or beyond the borders of the Roman Empire, as for example with the martyrs of 
Najran, who were killed in Arabia in 524 (Shahid 1971; Detoraki 2007). 

7. On the “inner limes ” see Mayerson 1988, 44-45. 

8. Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, col. 217; Theophanes A.M. 6064 (trans. Mango 
and Scott 1997,361-62); Solzbacher 1989,225-26. 

9. The calendar of feast days for the American Greek Orthodox Church can be accessed at http:// 
www.goarch.org/en/chapel/calendar.asp. The earliest calendar mentioning the Sinai monks is the 
tenth-century Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopoleos, Synaxarium Mensis Januarii. The celebration 
of the Sinai Martyrs is also attested in the eleventh century in the Monachorum in Sina Interemptorum 
Passio in Menologio Imperiali and Menologium Basilii Imperatoris. A possible ninth- or tenth-century 
manuscript from Athos (Kutlumus 38) and a tenth-century manuscript from Jerusalem (Sanctae crucis 
41) also list the Sinai Martyrs on 14 January (Ehrhard 1937-39, 2 -7 2 7> 734)- 
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found effects on the Sinai monks and the pilgrims who visited them. 10 The monks 
and pilgrims invented, elaborated, and consumed the Sinai Martyr tradition 
within the context of previous Christian experience with persecution. The early 
Christian martyr accounts, even the ones written close in time to the actual events 
that they describe, were written from a particular viewpoint of Christian persecu¬ 
tion and eventual triumph, and therefore, “it is necessary to keep their rhetoricity 
in full view.” 11 The Sinai monks shifted the rhetoric of martyrdom, which had 
originally been directed against their imperial persecutors, onto the nomads by 
continuing to emphasize violence and a pagan persecutor but dropping the coer¬ 
cive, apostatizing nature of the imperial persecutions. 

THE RHETORIC OF MARTYRDOM 

The martyrs were seen as imitators of Christ, and in this they were the embodi¬ 
ment of Pauls exhortations to live according to the example of Jesus. 12 This is true 
even in the earliest accounts—for example, in the Martyrdom of Poly carp, which 
states that “the martyrs we love as disciples and imitators of the Lord.... God 
grant that we too may be their companions and fellow-disciples.” 13 Innumerable 
other examples could be cited, but the overall impression is clear: as imitators of 
Christ, martyrs came to be seen as equals and co-heirs to Christ, despite the fact 
that they remained entirely human. It was only later, after the legalization of Chris¬ 
tianity, that some theologians became worried about the conflation of martyrs 
with Christ. 14 

In addition to being portrayed as imitators of Jesus, the martyrs were described 
as athletes and soldiers. 15 Occasionally, this comparison is taken to the extreme, 
such as when Perpetua dreamed that she was transformed into a male wrestler and 
fought against an Egyptian. God (Jesus?) appeared in the dream as a man attired 
like a producer ( editor ) of the games, holding the rod of a gladiators trainer 
( lanista). 16 Tertullians Letter to the Martyrs compares his duty as a Christian to 
that of a soldier who has learned to march, fight, dig trenches, and form a testu- 


10. Scholarship on early Christian martyrdom and the persecutions is understandably vast. Some 
of the more important works include Gregoire et al. 1964, Frend 1967, Lane Fox 1986, Bowersock 1995, 
Perkins 1995, Grig 2004, Gaddis 2005, Moss 2010. 

u. Castelli 2004, 28. 

12. Moss 2010, 23-28,102-9. Cf. Phil. 3:17. 

13. Martyrdom of Polycarp 17.3, trans. Lake 1912. 

14. Moss 2010,156-72; for example, the martyrs in Lyon (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 5.2.2). 

15. For example, Blandina in Lyon (ibid. 5.1.19): Malone 1950, 64-111. The images of games and 
victory first appear in Christian works in the book of Revelation (Seesengood 2006, 72-81). 

16. Perpetua 10; see Seesengood 2006, 92-109, for an analysis of the role of gender and the sexual 
nature of the athlete and gladiator in the descriptions of the martyrdoms of Perpetua and Blandina. 
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do. 17 He continues with another analogy, in which Christians trained as athletes 
compete for the prize of existing in the heavenly kingdom. In this training, God 
presides over the contest ( agonothetes ), and the Holy Spirit is the trainer 
(xystarches). 1 * It is no coincidence that early Christian rhetoric relied on the tropes 
of athletic contests and military victory, for these were the two chief avenues for 
obtaining male glory in traditional Greco-Roman culture. 19 

Descriptions and understanding of martyrdom were profoundly influenced by 
the martyrdom described in the books of the Maccabees, especially 2 and 4. 20 
Only occasionally do the martyr acta make such a comparison explicit, such as 
when Marians mother is directly compared to the mother of the Maccabees after 
Marians martyrdom. 21 Even if the acta do not explicidy refer to Maccabean ante¬ 
cedents, a close reading of martyr texts reveals the books of the Maccabees as fairly 
commonly known among early Christians. Such knowledge can be confirmed by 
the Cappadocian Fathers’ allusions to the books of the Maccabees, in which these 
Jewish martyrs were shaped into the form of more contemporary Christian ones. 22 

In 4 Maccabees, an old man, Eleazer, is brutally tortured and executed. Despite 
his infirmity in old age, he is described as “like a noble athlete ... victorious over 
his torturers,” obtaining “immortal victory.” 23 Next, seven brothers and their 
mother are martyred. Because of the mothers stoicism in the face of the death of 
her children, she is called “a soldier of God.” 24 The account concludes with the 
statement: 25 

Truly the contest in which they were engaged was divine, for on that day virtue gave 
the awards and tested them for their endurance. The prize was immortality in end¬ 
less life. Eleazar was the first contestant, the mother of the seven sons entered the 
competition, and the brothers contended. The tyrant [here Antiochus IV] was the 
antagonist, and the world and the human race were the spectators. Reverence for 
God was victor and gave the crown to its own athletes. 

One of the most common features of the early martyr accounts focuses on the 
violence inflicted on the martyrs. The use of the rack or burning-hot pincers was 

17. Tertullian, Ad Martyras 3, trans. Bindley 1900, 55-56. 

18. Ibid. 

19. See C. Williams 1999,132-18; Scanlon 2002; McDonnell 2006; A. Cohen 2010. 

20. On these texts, see van Henten 1997. Frend 1967,19-57, argues that it would be impossible to 
imagine Christian martyrdom developing in the same way without the influence of the books of the 
Maccabees and the book of Daniel, and their transmission through Hellenistic Judaism. On the other 
hand, Bowersock 1995 argues that these texts were actually Christian in composition. 

21. Martyrdom of Marian and James 13.1. 

22. Limberis 2011, 50. 

23. 4 Macc. 6:10, 7:3,7:13 (RSV). 

24. Ibid. 16:14. 

25. Ibid. 17:11-15. 
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not uncommon. In one of the first recorded martyrdom accounts (ca. 155/6), Poly¬ 
carp was stabbed with a dagger and burned alive. 26 In Lyon in 177, a pagan mob beat 
Christians, threw stones at them, and dragged some on the ground before they 
were tortured by the authorities with red-hot metal devices and the rack. 27 A mar¬ 
tyr at Nicomedia during Diocletian’s persecution was whipped and had salt and 
vinegar poured into his wounds, and then each part of his body was slowly burned. 
Before eventually killing him, the torturers stopped after each assault to give him 
time to recant his faith in Christ. 28 Throwing Christians “to the beasts” in the arena 
was a common style of execution, as when a heifer killed Perpetua in Africa or 
lions, bears, bulls, and seals are said to have attacked Thecla (unsuccessfully). 29 
Other execution methods included searing the flesh with fire or boiling pitch. 30 
Despite the pain that their bodies endured, according to the sources the martyrs 
themselves were unharmed, and their souls were admitted into Paradise. 31 For 
example, Perpetua envisioned a ladder that led directiy to a gardenlike Paradise. 32 
The martyr Cyprian was seated to the right of God in heaven and invited Marian to 
climb higher on the ladder to sit with him. 33 Such descriptions were intended to 
emphasize the spiritual power of the martyrs to overcome the most horrible kinds 
of physical punishment. 

The martyr descriptions demonstrate the role of rhetoric in creating or “mak¬ 
ing martyrs,” as Lucy Grig put it. 34 The reading of a martyrs acta represented a 
performance; just reading the text “constitutes a repeat performance of the miracle 
which it records.” 35 The martyr accounts helped to produce a collective memory 
of Christians as a persecuted but ultimately victorious group who were able to 
subvert the impious ruling authorities of the empire and their spectacles of pow¬ 
er. 36 In reading these texts and holding festivals oriented around remembering the 
martyrs, Christians invited the martyrs into their daily lives. 37 For early Chris¬ 
tians, even those living in a post-Constantinian, postmartyr world, these memo¬ 
ries became the way of understanding the world. For Christians of the late fourth 
and the early fifth century, the Council of Nicaea (325) was legitimate precisely 

26. Martyrdom of Polycarp 13-16. See Buschmann 1998,39-40, for a convincing argument that the 
text dates to the middle of the second century. 

27. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 5.1.7,5.1.21, 5.1.24. 

28. Ibid. 10.5. 

29. On Perpetua, see Shaw 1993 and Salisbury 1997. On Thecla, see Davis 2001. 

30. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.5. 

31. Lane Fox 1986, 438-39. Cf. Martyrdom of Polycarp 2.3. 

32. Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas 4.1-10. 

33. Martyrdom of Marian and James 6.10. 

34. Grig 2004. 

35. Hopkins 2000,148. 

36. Castelli 2004. 

37. Limberis 2011. 
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because those bishops had experienced persecution, and their trials “preserved the 
primordial essence of Christianity and kept it from novelty and error.” 38 The rhe¬ 
torical tropes evident in this discussion of martyrdom can be detected beneath the 
surface of the Sinai Martyr accounts that will be the focus of this chapter. 

THE SINAI MARTYRS 

The monks who moved into the Sinai employed the established theology of mar¬ 
tyrs and used those topoi to construct their own tradition of martyrdom. Exten¬ 
sive descriptions of the martyrdoms in the Sinai desert are found in Ammoniuss 
Relatio and Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes. Furthermore, an inscription from Saint 
Catherines demonstrates the elaboration and commemoration of the Martyrs of 
the Sinai. Finally, one of the letters written by Saint Nilus of Ancyra reveals the 
attractiveness of reshaping the distant Sinai experience for personal agendas. 

Scholarly discussion of these sources has tended to focus on the historical accu¬ 
racy of the events portrayed in the Relatio and the Narrationes. 39 The martyr tradi¬ 
tion in particular is often thought to be an invention of the sixth century, despite 
the earlier purported compositional dates of those two sources. 40 There is cur¬ 
rently no way to conclusively prove whether or not the events in these two accounts 
happened as they are described; in fact, there are a number of reasons to doubt 
their authenticity. Nevertheless, as the inscription from the Chapel of the Sinai 
Saints demonstrates, the trials and tribulations described in these sources were 
commemorated as key events in the formation of the monastic community at 
Mount Sinai. 41 


Ammoniuss Relatio 

According to Ammonius, the violence at Mount Sinai started when a Saracen chief 
died and the Saracens attacked with no warning. 42 Some outlying monks, living in 
places called Gethrambe (or Gethrabbi), Choreb, and Kodar, were slain. 43 The 
surviving monks near Mount Sinai fled into a tower, possibly the one that was later 


38. Sizgorich 2009, 55-56. 

39. See above, “Note on Sources,” pp. xvi-xix. 

40. Most modern scholars have followed Devreesse 1940 in arguing that the martyr tradition was 
an invention of the sixth century. (See, for example, Sevcenko 1966, 258; and Solzbacher 1989, 242.) 
Caner (2010, 73-76) believes that the Narrationes was written in the fifth century. 

41. One of the monasteries in Wadi el-Leja at Mount Sinai is called Deir al-Arba’in (Monastery 
of the Forty). Dahari (2000, 66) dates the name to the fifteenth century, suggesting that the memory of 
the Sinai Martyrs continued to be honored. 

42. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA), fol. 5; (Greek) 3: “aqrvco enipplnrei r|pTv nXfjGoi; 
XapaKr|vu>v, anoGavovToi; tou Kparouvroc rr)v <pu\apxlav.” 

43. Ibid. (CPA), fols. 5-6; (Greek) 3-4. 
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included within Saint Catherines Monastery, mentioned by Eutychius. 44 These 
monks, including Ammonius, would have died had Mount Sinai not burst into 
flames. Black smoke was seen, and the earth shook; the Saracens dropped their 
weapons, left their camels, and fled. 45 Thirty-eight monks died that day, followed 
by Isaiah and Sabas, who both expired later because of their wounds. 46 

Four days after the Saracen attack, news arrived that a similar incident had 
taken place at Rhaithou. 47 According to a survivor of that attack, this assault was 
perpetrated by the Blemmyes, who had captured a merchant vessel originally from 
Aila. The Blemmyes intended to sack Clysma but stopped at Rhaithou to raid the 
monastery there. 48 A number of Pharanites who happened to be at Rhaithou tried 
to stop the Blemmyes, but they were defeated. 49 The monks then fled into a place 
called a castrum, but the Blemmyes approached it, thinking that the monks had 
hidden money there. 50 Since the fort was undefended, the Blemmyes easily 
knocked down the door and burst in, bearing long spears and swords. 51 

After raiding the castrum, the Blemmyes rushed into the church shouting and 
swinging their swords, and they began slaughtering more monks. They searched 
frantically for loot, but “the Martyrs did not have any worldly valuables except 
their bodies.” 52 Coming up empty-handed, the Blemmyes returned to the cap¬ 
tured merchant vessel intending to sail to Clysma, but in the interim the mer¬ 
chants had cut the ropes and wrecked the ship. The Blemmyes became enraged 
and killed many women and children. Then they burned the date grove at the 
landing site. 53 At this point, six hundred Pharanites arrived and slaughtered all the 
Blemmyes. 54 In total, all the monks were killed except three, equaling the forty 
dead from Mount Sinai. 55 The Pharanites buried thirty-nine monks in noble gar¬ 
ments and placed them in a tomb close to the castrum. In the evening, another 
monk died, Domnus of Rome, and was buried separately. 56 According to the text, 


44. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 4; (Greek) 3; Eutychius, Annales 164 (PG m, 1071-72). On this tower, see 
Grossman 1988, 556-58; and Dahari 2000, 59. 

45. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA), fol. 6 (missing a folio at this point); (Greek) 4. 

46. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 8; (Greek) 7. 

47. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 10; (Greek) 7-8. 

48. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 29; (Greek) 18. 

49. Ibid. (CPA), fols. 30-32; (Greek) 19. 

50. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 32 (missing a folio at this point); (Greek) 20. 

51. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 32 (the document becomes increasingly fragmentary here); (Greek) 23. 

52. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 47; (Greek) 30 ; Teal oi pev cbpoi Kai 0r|piu>Sei<; pdp(5apoi, die; fj6r| \ 0 ut 6 v navTac 
cutEKTEivav, Tiavta totiov ei|/r|Aci0Aioi vopi(ovT£i; EupElv Tiva itpaypata anoKEipEva, dyvoouvTEp oi 
a0\ioi on ou6ev eIxov eji! ype; oi MaptupEc;, ei pr] ra acopata pova.” 

53. Ibid. (CPA), fols. 48-49; (Greek) 31-33. 

54. Ibid. (CPA), fols. 49-50; (Greek) 33-34. 

55. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 51; (Greek) 35. 

56. Ibid. (CPA), fols. 54-55; (Greek) 37. 
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the events took place on 14 January, the same day mentioned in Pseudo-Niluss 
Narrationes . 57 

After the description of the martyrdoms at Rhaithou had been recited, the 
monks at Mount Sinai were amazed to hear that the same number of monks had 
been killed on the same day at Mount Sinai and Rhaithou. 58 The head (npoeoTcoc;) 
of the Sinai monks, Doulas, rose and asked the survivors to allow the dead monks 
to be exemplars for their imitation. 59 

Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, Pseudo-Nilus, like Ammonius, 
described an attack on the monks around Mount Sinai as completely unexpected. 
It occured when a band of nomads (“barbarians”) approached the monks when 
they were finishing their morning hymns. 60 The nomads first raided the winter 
provisions that the monks had stored. 61 Then they forced the monks out of the 
church in which they had taken shelter and began to kill them. 62 The “priest of 
the holy place” was killed first, and then the nomads murdered his companions. 63 
The survivors were told to flee, but the nomads kept their bloody swords in their 
hands, threatening the monks. 64 All the remaining monks fled into the wadis, 
seeking to reach the mountain (Sinai?), but Pseudo-Nilus hesitated because he 
feared losing his son. 65 When he eventually followed the other monks, he watched 
from a distance as his son was led away into captivity. 66 

The barbarians then went on a rampage in the surrounding area before depart¬ 
ing. When the coast was clear, the survivors came down from the mountain and 
began to bury the dead. 67 In his conclusion to this tale, Pseudo-Nilus mentions 


57. Ibid. (Greek), 38: “’EtEX£id)0r]oav 8 e oi ayioi tou Xpiatou Maptupep pr]viTavouapiip iS'.” An¬ 
other Greek edition (Combefis 1660), which was not available to me, includes the date Tubi 2, which 
would correspond to 28 December (Tsames 2003, 327 no. 68). Solzbacher 1989, 224-25, suggested that 
the events in Rhaithou actually occurred on 28 December and that the date was later shifted to 14 Janu¬ 
ary. Also see Caner 2010,169 no. 156. 

58. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA), fol. 57; (Greek) 39: “Elta r| purv eipriKoriov jtavta 
Kata npooajjtov autcp Kai 0aupa(ovtu)v Ttavturv ta Ttapado^a epya too 0eou, on ev tjj autp f|p£pi? 
ajtavtEi; £T£\£UTr)0av apa oi ev tco ayiip’OpEi Kai ev tr) 'PaiBofi Kai on E^ioou EupE0t) 6 dpi0po<; tdiv 
ano0av6vta)v ioSe kcikeT, apxf] naXiv Eyevto KXau0pou Kai 7tEV0ouc erti toll; 8iayf|paaiv.” 

59. Ibid. 40. 

60. Pseudo-Nilus 4.1. 

61. Ibid. 4.1. 

62. Ibid. 4.1-2. 

63. Ibid. 4.2-3: “tip iepet tou ayiou tonou.” 

64. Ibid. 4.4. 

65. Ibid. 4.4. 

66. Ibid. 44-4.5. 

67. Ibid. 4.11. 
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three monks by name who died at Mount Sinai: Paul, John, and the presbyter The- 
odoulos. They died seven days after Epiphany—that is, they died on 14 January. 68 
He finished the fourth Narratio with these words: “For pious men are always inter¬ 
ested in learning the names and date because they want to participate in the 
remembrance of holy ones. But others were also slain many years earlier. Their 
commemoration is celebrated on the same day, due to the length of the journey 
and the number of people who attend.” 69 

The last line suggests that there were at least two separate martyr incidents that 
were commemorated together, even though they did not take place on the same day. 
Because the ceremony attracted such a large number of distant pilgrims, it was more 
convenient to honor the martyrs together. As Daniel Caner notes, the “others” men¬ 
tioned in this sentence could “refer either to the martyrs recorded in the Sinai mar¬ 
tyr inscription [see below], to those described in the Ammonius Report [i.e., Rela- 
tio], or to both.” 70 Quite possibly, the date of the martyrdoms in Ammoniuss account 
was shifted to 14 January to coincide with the date presented by Pseudo-Nilus. 71 

That Ammonius and Pseudo-Nilus describe very different martyrdoms is appar¬ 
ent. Whereas Ammonius includes the actions of both Saracens and Blemmyes, 
Pseudo-Nilus focuses entirely on “barbarians.” In addition, the Pharanites are con¬ 
spicuously absent in the Narrationes, and the nature of the town of Pharan is more 
civilized. According to Ammonius, the Pharanites were a tribe ruled by its chief 
Obdianos, and the tribe had only recently converted to Christianity. Conversely, in 
the Narrationes Pharan possesses a town council ( boule ), and the population is 
portrayed as zealously Christian, wholeheartedly supportive of the ascetic lifestyle. 
Pseudo-Nilus, that is, describes an attack much different from the one narrated by 
Ammonius, although they share many rhetorical features, as discussed below. 

The Inscription from the Chapel of the Sinai Saints 
In the present day, an undated inscription in the Chapel of the Sinai Saints in St. 
Catherines commemorates the Martyrs of the Sinai. 72 The English translation of 
the inscription is debated, but the Greek reads: 73 


68. Ibid. 4.14: “tcbv Se dvppppevurv oi pev 860 EKaXouvto nauXoc Kai ’Ico&wrp;, 6 Si 
npeaptrrepcx; &£oSov\oq. teGvpKacn Si teXeuoGevtec peta ta Geoipavia tp 6y86p ppepa, ptu; eotiv 
TecaapeaKaiSeKaTp tou'Iavvouapiou ppvdp.” 

69. Ibid. 4.14 (trans. Caner 2010,109): “ndvTcoi; yap Tolc euXaPearv p pdGpau; Kai ton Kaipou Kai 
Tdrv opopatiov OTtouSatetai Koivuivelv trjq pvpppi; Td>v cryiiov eGeXouoiv. avppeGpaav 5e Kai aXXoi npo 
nXeiovcov etaiv, <Irv Kai auttuv tpv pveiav tp av>tp ppepp 81a to ppKoc; tfjp 66ou Kai tciv auvayopEvarv 
to nXfjGoc; EniTeXoOmv.” 

70. Ibid. 109 n. 150. 

71. See “Note on Sources” above. 

72. See Caner 2010, 51 no. 226, on the possible dates. 

73. Sevcenko 1966, 263 no. 6.1. 
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+ Tfjc; 5 SexaScx; tf|v Sia too aijiaToc; Ko\t)|i(3f|0pav ^Xdiaaviec; oi iaapi0|ioi oaioi 
7i(ate)p(e)c; 

ev0aSe KaT&KeivTai, d>v ij et>cppocn3vr| ij (3aToc; ij a\r|0ivf) imapyei. Si’ d>v 6 0(eo)c; 
atbaov r|pac;. + 

The inscription thus honors the “equal in number holy fathers” who were baptized 
in blood. These monks were honored with the “true Burning Bush.” Nevertheless, 
the first three words, Tfjc; 5 Seicdfioc;, are problematic. Ihor Sevcenko argued that 
this phrase indicated four times ten martyrs and that the number forty was a refer¬ 
ence to the martyrs mentioned in Ammonius, who Sevcenko thought imitated the 
more famous Forty Martyrs of Sebaste. 74 He described the inscription as “an epi- 
graphic pendant of literary fabrications” of the sixth century, designed to give the 
Sinai a martyr tradition of its own. 75 This interpretation of Tfjc; 5 fieicdfioc; seems 
convoluted, as there are no known epigraphic parallels to arrive at such a number 
through multiplication. Mayerson instead proposed that this phrase referred to a 
date, 14 January, which the Relatio and Narrationes specifically mention, and when 
the Eastern Orthodox Church honors the Sinai monks. Mayerson translates the 
passage as: “The Holy Fathers lie here, equal in number to those who were killed 
on the 14 th [of January], and imitating them through a baptism of blood. Theirs is 
the joyous and true Burning Bush; through them, O God, save us.” 76 However, this 
inscription would be the only one to present a date in this fashion, so Pierre-Louis 
Gatier suggested that it refers to the martyrs killed in four different locations 
according to Ammonius. 77 Recently, Caner has argued that the inscription means 
“forty” not “fourteen” and was written in this way because of space constraints. 
However, there is no evidence that any martyrs were buried in this chapel, suggest¬ 
ing that the stone came from somewhere else, perhaps Rhaithou. 78 

In sum, there is no consensus about the exact translation of the inscription, but 
the overall impression is that there were at least two martyrdoms of monks that 
were “equal in number.” 

This inscription cannot commemorate those killed in the Narrationes, because of 
the small number of deaths reported by Pseudo-Nilus. Most likely, the “equal in 
number” refers to the monks killed by the Saracens and Blemmyes in the Relatio, since 
the same number of monks (40) was reported from both massacres on the same day. 

Whether this inscription is historically “true” or not is immaterial and largely 
misses the point. Regardless of its veracity, the inscription proves that the Sinai 


74. On these martyrs, see Leemans 2001. 

75. Sevcenko 1966, 258. He follows Devreesse (1940) in viewing the Relatio and Narrationes as 
fictions of the sixth century. 

76. Mayerson 1976; Solzbacher 1989, 216, accepts Mayerson’s theory. 

77. Gatier 1989, 518-19. 

78. Caner 2010, 61-62. 
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monks embraced the martyr stories and perpetuated the memory of the martyrs. 
It is intended strictly to praise the monks and marginalizes the perpetrators of the 
martyrdoms, who are not even mentioned. Whereas the accounts of Ammonius 
and Pseudo-Nilus revel in the gory details, this inscription simply rewards the suf¬ 
fering of the monks with Paradise. 

Letter from Nilus Ancyranus to Heliodorus 
One final source elaborates on attacks on the monks at Mount Sinai—a letter from 
Nilus of Ancyra (early fifth century) to the silentiarius Heliodorus. Nilus describes 
two Galatians, a father and son who were monks at Mount Sinai when a group of 
“pagan barbarians” suddenly attacked the monastic community there . 79 Although 
Nilus does not mention any martyrdoms, he does recount that the Galatian son 
was abducted by the barbarians while his father hid in a cave. When the boy was a 
captive, he was visited by a vision of the martyr Plato, who helped him escape on a 
phantom horse and brought him to the cave where his father hid. Although other 
monks were captured, only the son was rescued. (Nothing is told of the fate of the 
other monks.) 

Because of this letter s superficial similarities to the story described in the Nar- 
rationes, it probably served as the basis of assigning the Narrationes to Nilus of 
Ancyra . 80 A close reading of the letter reveals that the differences in the accounts 
are too great for Nilus to be describing the events of the Narrationes . 81 Nilus s let¬ 
ter does show, nonetheless, that stories about Sinai monks were disseminated, 
although the extent of this distribution cannot be determined. The focus of the 
letter is not on Sinai monasticism, however, but rather on the intervention by Saint 
Plato, who was active around Ancyra and actively supported by Nilus . 82 It should 
therefore be taken not as a confirmation of the Sinai martyrdom accounts but as a 
reflection of their spread and appeal. In spreading tales of violence against monks 
by “pagan barbarians” the letter helped to reinforce in the outside world the repre¬ 
sentation of the hostile nature of the Sinai nomads. 

THEMES OF VIOLENCE 

Both Ammonius and Pseudo-Nilus provide extremely vivid, gory details about the 
attacks. The thick description in the sources helps create the image of an insatiable 

79. Nilus, Epistula 4.62 (PG 79, 580C): “Kai 81) tive r|pep<j aicpv(8iov £7upp£i|/avT£i; tcp eipripevip 
op£i papPapoi TivEc"EX\r|VE<; rr|v 0pr|OK£iav....” On this source and a translation, see Caner 2010, 

80. Solzbacher 1989,214-15. 

81. Contra Caner 2010, 75. The likelihood is small that the Narrationes and this letter were based 
on a prior Sinai text (Solzbacher 1989, 213-15; Link 2005,12). 

82. Simeon Metaphrastes, Vita Platonis (PG 115, 403-28). 
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thirst for violence among the nomads. According to Ammonius, the Saracens 
viciously attacked the monks at Mount Sinai: one monks head remained attached 
to his body only by skin; another’s body was cut in half; one’s eyeballs were knocked 
out with repeated blows, and yet another monk’s hands and feet were amputat¬ 
ed . 83 Later in the narrative, the Blemmyes attacked the monks of Rhaithou “like 
wild beasts” while waving their unsheathed swords . 84 

As at Mount Sinai, the Blemmyes committed a number of atrocities against the 
holy men. The Blemmyes used one naked, bound monk for target practice “until 
there was not one uninjured place on his body .” 85 They also hurled rocks at another 
monk, Paul, and then shot his face with arrows . 86 When he did not die, they tor¬ 
tured him for a long time seeking to learn where they could find the monks’ wealth. 
When he revealed nothing, they cut his head in two with a sword and the halves 
fell, wrapping around his shoulders . 87 When the Blemmyes entered into the 
church, they attacked whoever they found, slicing one monk in the head, stabbing 
another in the stomach up to the sword’s hilt, and thrusting a spear into a monk’s 
heart from behind . 88 While the narrator hid, the Blemmyes filled the entire church 
with blood . 89 

The deaths of the monks are also narrated in great detail by Pseudo-Nilus. The 
“priest of the holy place,” for example, was cut twice: one cut sliced from the back 


83. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (CPA), fol. 7; (Greek) 6: “teal tov p£v exovto Tiyv KeipaXr|v 
Kpe(ia|ievr|v ev Tip oiupaTi uro tou SEppaToi; KpaToup£vr]v Kai povou, aXXov Kata tou ptoou Tpr|0evTa, 
ETspov uro Tfjc; ayav TtAriyfjc; Tfjc; ouarp; Kata KEtpaXfji; tou (5oX(5oui; Ttov otp0aXpa>v exovto £ td ehu 
Kpepapsvoui;, aXXov dtpppr|p£vov xdpac Kai RoSai; Kai ax; ljuXov atpuxov KaTaKEipEvov.” 

84. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 32 (the document becomes increasingly fragmentary here); (Greek) 23: 
“oi (5apf5apoi piyvSevoi; av0i0TapEvou, pt^Se kidXuovtoi; auTouc, eveykovtei; ijuXa paKpa, 61’ avrnov 
avfjX0ov eic; to telxoi; Kai evSov eioeXOovtei; Kai Taq 0upac avoi^avTEi; EiaEpxovTai Kai oi Xomoi ibq 
0fjpsc; aypioi Kai avijpEpoi exovtec to i;iipr| auTtov ev Talc naXapau; yEyupviopeva.” 

85. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 37 (very fragmentary); (Greek) 24: “eaxarux; KpaTrjoavTEi; auTov sSriaav 
Xelpac Kai RoSai; Kai OTijaavTEi;, peoov auniv yupvov, eto^euov er! toooutov, tax; o i>x uR£X£itp0r| 
toroc uyiTp; ev Tip acopaTi auTou.” 

86. Ibid. 26: “Oi Se Xl 0 ou; koto tou TpaxijXou turtovtei; auTov Kai too; (IeXeoi TrrpaxjKovTEi; Taq 
aiayovac auTou Kai to RpooaiRov....” 

87. Ibid.: “He Se er’i ibpav RoXXrpv Paoavi(ovTEe auTov Kai EpRaiijovTEi; ouSev Eupimcov, teXeutoIov 
K aTa ptaov Tfjc KEtpaXfje Raiouaiv ai>Tov Tfj paxaipij. Kai Sixaa0£foa r| ayia ekeivi] KEipaXr] eu; Suo 
p£pt], EpEOEV KOT’ aptpOTEpUlV TU)V UipUlV EV0EV Kai EV0EV at)TOU.” 

88. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 41 (this version does not mention the church; rather, the killings take place on 
the plain); (Greek) 28: “6po0upaSov ScntEp 0fjpec; aypioi Eio£RrjST|oav e’u; rijv EKKXr]criav oXoXuljovTEi; 
Kai role h<p£tn tov aepa Sepovree Kai rae x £ ‘P ai i kivouvtec Kai dpxijv roiouvtec tuiv ipovaiv, aXXoe pev 
yap aXXax; erXt|TTev tov eupiOKopevov, ax; av tuxoi ipovEuaiv tov EpRiRTovTa. O pev KaTa KEtpaXfje, 
aXXoq sii; Tt]v yaaTepa pexpu; Trji; Xa(3rji; EiaeveyKae to ijiipoi; oXov Kai peT’ auTou aupac e^a) Ranav Tr]v 
EOiu o’lKovopiav, aXXoe KaTa Td>v pETaippevarv pexP 1 Tfji; KapSiaq Tr]v Xoyxnv (3aXd>v Rpo tou eXkuooi 
auTfjv erI Ta Sipo, Tfjc; ijaifje tov ayiov dR£0T£pt]0£v.” 

89. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 42; (Greek) 30. 
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to the ear and the jaw, and the other slashed his shoulder as far as his chest . 90 
While a boy gathered fruit as commanded by one of the barbarians, another 
approached him from behind, drawing his sword from its sheath. When the boy 
realized this, he ran toward the first barbarian. The other nomad sliced the boy 
from collarbone to chest. Pseudo-Nilus uses phrases such as “barbaric cruelty” to 
describe the actions of the nomads . 91 

The monks at Mount Sinai were not the only ones who were killed by the 
nomads in the Narrationes. After leaving the area around the Burning Bush, the 
nomads captured other travelers in the desert. One of these travelers, the slave of 
a retired strategos, escaped and brought stories of the nomads’ actions . 92 The 
nomads ambushed the strategos’s party, killing many, but they initially left 
the strategos, his young son, and his slave alive . 93 They promised to ransom the 
strategos and his son but then killed the son in front of his father. The slave heard 
the terrible cries of pain as each blow landed . 94 On the night before the son was 
killed, a different slave was hacked to pieces and cooked in an orgy of cruelty . 95 
After killing the son, the nomads traveled into the desert and stopped for the night 
at a place offering an abundant water supply . 96 While there, they spotted a cave, 
which they soon realized was a dwelling with a few rocks blocking the entrance . 97 
(This must have been a rock-cut hermitage like those that are fairly common in the 
southern Sinai .) 98 They stormed into the hermitage, dragged out the holy man, 
and stoned him to death . 99 Nearby they found another pious monk and dispatched 


90. Pseudo-Nilus 4.2: “kccI f| psv 7tXr|yf| ano tou pETacppsvou eux; puxpi Tfjc; aiayovoi; EX(bpt|CTE 
SieXGouaa to ode, f| 8 e ETEpa and tou (bpou KaTEXafSe tov patjov.” 

91. Ibid. 4.3: “dXXoc yap ottioGev napeernbe; tou koXeou to ijupoi; elXke XaGpaiux;, 6 Se site 
aioGopEvoc TOUTOU OTtCOpEVOU eTte kcu imovorjoaq Tijv avaipeaiv, (be; EirroripEvoq Tip 6opu|3(p Ttpoq 
touto TtepibryEi puepov eu; touttiou) TETapaypevov T(p ipopip to ttpoaumov, Kai 6 EtpEOTUK; £(po|3r|(T£ 
Kpauyfj te abTov |3ap|3apiKfj Kai Tfj Tfjc; oi|/eux; SiaOTpoepfj, Kai outcoc 6 pbv E7ti Tfjc KaTaKXElSoe; 
Epsiaac; to ^tcpoc; opGdv u>osv noXXfj Suvapsi ano tou ijnaTLKOu KpspaaTfjpoe; E7tl tov GcbpaKa, o 5 e 
npiv dvaa-JiaoGfjvai touto avaTpansU; ekeito VEKpoc, eite SeiXicj npoGavebv... 

92. Ibid. 5.3-4. 

93. Ibid. 5.5. 

94. Ibid. 5.6: “npoGuouoi tou jiaTpoc tov naiSa _euGue; 6 e kcikeIvov 7ioXXoI<; avaipoum 

Tpaupam_fjKouov yap tou psv KXauGpupkovTEe; eXeeivux;, tou 8e Poiuvtec eti’ aXyEi Kai npoc; 

EKdoTt)v 7tXT|yf]v bSuvripdx; Tfj (pcuvfj olpcb^ovToc; Kai tcu; oepayde;... 

95. Ibid. 5.9. 

96. Ibid. 5.10-11. 

97. Ibid. 5.11: “aXXoc aXXov toIc Spopou; (pGaoi (piXoviKoiivTEc;, Kai TtXTiaiaoavTEc; REpiExuGriaav 
Tip 07tr|XaLcp- touto yap rjv to oiKr|pa XiGou; oXiyoie; nspi to OTopiov (pKo8opr|p£vov, doq dv pr] T<p axavEi 
Tou; Gr|piou; Eupaprj napsxn Tijv Eioodov.” 

98. See, for example Dahari 2000, 46, mentioning 23 hermit cells (some were rock-cut; others 
were underneath boulders) in the Wadi Shreji, near Mount Sinai. 

99. Pseudo-Nilus 5.12: “eIto EiodpapovTEc;, oXiyoi KaG’ Eva—ou yap ExtbpEi noXXoue;—E^dyoumv 
av8pa Kai Tip e’iSei Kai Tfj KaTaoTaOEi OEpvov, Kai fjyov aupovTEC ou 6opu(3r|GEVTa, ouk cbxpiaaavTa, 
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him with their swords . 100 Leaving, the nomads came to another location, distin¬ 
guished by the growth of a few trees. There they discovered a small cell (oi'Kqpa 
pncpov), and the monk inside refused to exit . 101 The monk enraged the barbarians 
with a courageous speech, and they burst into his cell, killing him . 102 Still angered 
by the monk, they discovered three additional travelers and quickly slew them . 103 
With the blood of these travelers still on their swords, they discovered two other 
monastic cells (5uo povaoTfjpia). 104 The nomads split into two groups and sur¬ 
rounded the cells. One of the monks was shot full of arrows. When he was dead, 
the barbarians split him open from groin to chest and ripped out his organs . 105 

From this discussion, it is clear that both sources present the martyrdom events 
in a sensationalist way, a treatment that would be consistent with exaggeration and 
embellishment. Such rhetoric is not out of place in a hagiographical context, but it 
should not be viewed as accurately representing how the events actually tran¬ 
spired. Instead, the importance of the account lies in its creation of two diametri¬ 
cally opposed groups, the heroic Christians and the villainous nomads—Saracens 
and Blemmyes. Pseudo-Nilus in particular presents an image of violence lurking 
behind every mountain, where bands of nomads wander, hunting for victims. 

THEMES OF PRAISE 

All the Sinai martyrdom sources spin a tale of pathos while praising determination 
and Christian triumph against oppressors. The influence of previous martyr litera¬ 
ture can be seen in the words and phrases used to describe the Sinai monks after 
their deaths. In Ammonius, Pseudo-Nilus, and the Sinai Martyr Inscription, the 
monks are universally lauded for confronting their oppressors and triumphing 
through their spiritual superiority. 

For example, according to Ammonius, one monk (who had been shot with 
arrows) “competed [like an athlete] and struggled courageously against Satan, and 
he was worthy of the crown first among all. Until death, he struggled virtuously 
and trampled on the head of the snake. Since the ‘first fruit is holy,’ he became a 


Kai kcxtcxGevtec ETti tivoc TTETpcu; \I0 ok; —ou yap eIxov ra ^(<pr)—xaTaKTEivouat yeX.u>vte<; Kai Tfj 0a)vrj 
naiavRovTEq.” 

100. Ibid. 5.13: “Etta e\ 06 vts<; ekeT 0 ev oXIyov Siaotripa ETEpov auAAapPavouai vEavlav, u>xpov, 
EKTETr]KOTa Kai Tfjc; noXiTEiai; ta ixvr| ETti Tfjc; 6 i|/eux; tpEpovta- Kai autov opoicoc; ijitpEi diEXEipiaavto.” 

101. Ibid. 5.14: “supov 6e 7t\r|cndaavT£i; oiKT||ia pixpov Kai ev avittp pEipaKiOKOv, ou tr|v 
yEvvaidTiyra Kai pEya\ot)/uxiav Kai autoi E0aupaoav oi |3dp(3apoi.” 

103. Ibid. 5.18. 

104. Ibid. 5.19. 

105. Ibid. 5.19. 
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beautiful exemplar for anyone who is holy .” 106 The monk Paul gave himself will¬ 
ingly to the Blemmyes without fear as a noble servant of Christ . 107 Paul became 
“another victor” and raised the trophy against Satan . 108 The monk Sergius was 
compared to a noble soldier when he wresded a sword away from one of the Blem¬ 
myes so that he would be martyred . 109 After his death, it was clear that he was “an 
amazing man and servant of Christ .” 110 In the texts, the monks willingly accept 
their martyrdom, even praising God for the opportunity to die for Him. They 
become citizens of heaven and a “temple of the highest Lord.” They “leave behind 
everything transitory and perishable in life in order that they can follow God 
alone.” m In the Greek version, the narrator concludes his story of the monks’ 
deaths by specifically naming them martyrs who “had entirely obtained heaven .” 112 
In the Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA) version, the text goes a littie farther, 
saying, “if I call them martyrs I will not be wrong, because they suffered oppres¬ 
sion. ... They were cut completely into pieces like martyrs .” 113 When the monks 
killed at Rhaithou are buried by the Pharanites, they are praised as servants and 
martyrs of Christ . 114 The exaltation of the monks by the Pharanites ends with the 
statement “all their fives they conducted themselves in a goodly manner pleasing 
to God, and at the end of their lives they received an additional virtue, for they 
were washing by their own blood and enlisted among the martyrs, since all had 
died for the sake of the Lord and His eternal kingdom .” 115 At Mount Sinai, Doulas 
praised the martyrs as the “holy and chosen servants of Christ who were worthy 


106. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek), 24: “Kai oirrux; d0Xi)aaq Kai ayu>viaa|i£voi; dvSpeiux; 
Kara tou AiapoXou, Jipumx; navtmv tov OTEipavov dv£Si)oaTo, peyP 1 Qavdrou yevvauix; cryumadpevoq 
Kai KaTanaTi)aa<; rr]v tou oipEux; K£<paXr|v, ‘anapxr| dyia’ Kai KaXov unoSerypa tou; dyiou; yevopevoi;.” 
Cf. Rom. 11:16. 

107. Ammonius Monachus, Relatio (Greek) 25: “Kai napedioKEV eauTov tou; Pappapoiq 6 yevvaloi; 
tou Xpicrrou douXoq nauXoq pr|5ev SeiXidaac” 

108. Ibid. (CPA) fol. 40; (Greek) 26: “Kai deuTepoi; viKrppdpoq Kai Kai TpoTtaiouxoq Kara tou 
A iapoXou yevopevoq....” 

109. Ibid. (CPA) fol. 43; (Greek) 29: “Spapiuv Smtep Tiq yevvamq OTpaTiu>Tr|q, dneanaOEV, eS; 
svoq tujv (5ap|3dpu)v ijiipoq Kai EKpouoev evi ei; avmov Kara tou liipou, iva Kav outux; 6pyio0£VTEc; 
djioKTeivuxnv auTov, ojiep Kai yEyovEV.” 

110. Ibid.: “6 0aupaoio<; avr|p Kai douXoc; tou XpioTou.” 

111. Ibid. (CPA) fols. 44-45; (Greek) 30: “aXXa xcdpovrei; Kai euxapiarouvTei; Tip Kupup eni toR 
auppacnv Kai y£y£vr|p£vou; auToR, eR odpavov tov vouv exovtei; Ttpoc; tov eoutiuv A£ 07i0Tr|v Kai 
Kupiov eni yfR KaXux; noXiTeuaapEvoi Kai vaoc ovtec 0 eou Tou'Y\(iioTou, navTa KaTaXmovTEi; Ta tou 
piou toutou npoOKaipa Kai tp0apTa Kai 0etp povip aKoXou0i)aavTEi;....” 

112. Ibid.: “oXov tov oupavov kekthpevoi.” 

113. Ibid. (CPA), fol. 46. 

114. Ibid. (Greek) 36: “oi tou XpioTou SouXot Kai MapTupsq.” 

115. Ibid.: “IlavTa tov ( 3 lov aimuv KaXibq Kai EuapsoTioq Tip ©eip jioXiTEUoapEvoi Kai nepaq tou 
piou XapdvTEq 7ipoo0r]Kr|v dpeTfjq, to toR idioiq aipamv Xapnpuv0fjvai Kai ev MapTutn KaTaTayfjvai, 
oti outoi navTEq 61a tov Kupiov Kai Trjv aicoviov auTou paaiXsiav ETeXEicudriaav.” 
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even of the Lords joy. For after such suffering, atrocities, and the most extreme 
tribulations, they obtained the crown of martyrdom. They are held in great esteem 
and worth in heaven.” 116 

Similar themes appear in Pseudo-Nilus’s Narrationes. During a speech in which 
Pseudo-Nilus asks not to be compared to Job, he states that God prepared the 
monks’ deaths as prizes of piety in which the victors overcame toil and achieved 
the crown. 117 The speech supports the theme of the martyrdom accounts by assert¬ 
ing that God grants his favor to those who serve him faithfully. 118 

The monks in the Narrationes, like those in the Relatio, willingly face death and 
conquer their primal fears. The “priest of the holy place” neither groans in pain nor 
turns his head. Instead, he simply makes the sign of the cross and whispers, 
“Blessed be the Lord.” 119 Neither the murder nor his nakedness mark him as inde¬ 
cent, because his body is covered by Grace. 120 However, the most explicit descrip¬ 
tion of the monks’ enhanced esteem appears near the end of the fourth Narratio. 
As Pseudo-Nilus has it: 121 

And since those surviving did not wish to abandon the desert, and they chose death 
rather than living an indifferent life in the cities, in this way, the victims thought that 
it was better to die than to live a wicked life in the mundane world. For they knew 
that the death of the soul is worse than the death of the body and that a death in sin 
is more dangerous than death through the sword, because the latter has a small pain 
and is transitory but the former is great and everlasting. 

One of the clear influences on Pseudo-Nilus was 4 Maccabees, as described above. 
The order in which he describes the deaths of several monks, for example, parallels 


116. Ibid. 40: “(be; alpoi SouXoi XpiaTou Kai ekXekto'i unr|peTai Katrihd)0n®uY try xapac; Kai tfy 
PaoiXelae; outou- peTa yap toooutouc; dyuivac Kai 0Xh|/eu; Kai neipacrpoue; Eaxatov ttavTurv tov tou 
papTuplou ateepavov avaSr|adpevoi, ev peyaXp Tipfj Kai 6o^tl unapxouaiv ev oupavole;.” 

117. Pseudo-Nilus 4.12: “tauta ryrolpaaev 6 0eo(; tou; unep avrrou riyumopevou; roue; a0Xoue; Tfjc 
EuaEpEiac, Kai ai'a0r|cnv Kai vouv unep(5alvovTa. Outok; yap enpettE T(j> peyaXodcbpp) 0E(j> UTtepprjvai 
Touq novoue; talc apoi|3aic; Kai viKfjaai tou; erreepavou; roue; dytbvae; KaKelva napaaxelv toTc; aGXoucnv.” 

118. Mayerson 1975, 63-64. 

119 . Pseudo-Nilus 4 . 2 : “oute npoaoipcb^avta Tjj oSuvp oute SiaaTpeyEVTa to npoacoTtov Kai ixvoe; 
EJii toutou tou aXyrjpaToe; eptpijvavTa, oeppayiaapevov Se povov Kai ‘euXoyr|T 6 <; Kupioc’ TipooeutovTa 
\|/i0upiap4> tou CTopaToq... 

120. Ibid.: “ouSev oute dvaipeoeux; oute yupvdTtyroe; emSei^dpEvoc; aaxt|pov, X“P l C Se tu; fjv 
E7tav0ouoa T(p acupaTi Kai OKETtouoa to Tfjq yupvcboEux; aKaXXee;.” 

121. Ibid. 4.10: "EtteI Kai oi nepiX£up0£VTe<; avaxaipeiv Tfy epr|pla<; ou (JouXovTai, Tfy ev Talc 
noXeaiv adiaepopou 6 iaya)yrj<; eXopevoi paXXov tov 0avaTov, outux; Kai tolc avppripEvou; SeSokto 
attobaveiv ij Tfy ev Tfj olKoupevp 7ioXiT£uopEvr|c; dvaox£<J0ai KaKiae;- fjdeioav yap tou ompaTiKou 
0avaTou tov yuxiKov xaXeTubTEpov Kai tov ev Tfj apapTuj tou Sia Ipcpoue; ETtiKivduvoTepov, oti 6 pev 
piKpav o6uvt|v exei Kai npoOKaipov, 6 Se paKpav Kai ettlpovov KoXaoiv.” My translation is influenced 
by Mayerson’s (1975, 63) summary of the speech. 
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the death of the Jewish priest Eleazar. 122 Furthermore, the most obvious allusion is the 
speech of a mother praising the death of her son, who was “an athlete.” 123 She describes 
the wounds, as “prizes, I count the blows as victory wreaths.... With those wages, 
repay me for my pregnancy; with those wreaths, requite me for my birth pangs; with 
those prizes, honor me for nursing you! Share with me the trophies of your toils.” 
Continuing, she compares her sons martyrdom in terms of a “contest... against the 
Barbarians wrath” to the danger of giving birth, echoing the speech of the mother in 
4 Maccabees 16. 124 At the end of her speech, she describes the spiritual advantages 
that the martyrs received, recalling the role of martyrs as intercessors, as for example 
were Perpetua and her brother Dinocrates. The mother notes that she now has a 
“patron before God” who can defend her in her old age. 125 

CONCLUSION 

The slow codification of the cognitive Christianization of the Sinai described in 
chapter 3 associated biblical events with late-antique sites, but this process was just 
one source of the holiness of the Sinai. According to Sinai writers, the Sinai pre¬ 
sented a unique opportunity for monks in a Christianized Roman Empire—a true 
martyrdom through a violent death at the hands of an impious persecutor. The 
descriptions of the honors received by the martyrs and their celebration provided 
additional spiritual support in the practice of the ascetic life in such a barren loca¬ 
tion. Eventually the martyrs became known throughout the Mediterranean world, 
although it appears that the martyrs were not an important attraction to Egeria or 
the Piacenza pilgrim. 

I have argued that the Sinai Martyrs were repeatedly remembered in various 
types of media, including Ammoniuss Relatio, Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes, the 
inscription at the Chapel of the Sinai Saints, and a letter written by Nilus of Ancyra. 
These accounts document many different nomadic attacks, among them the 
actions of the Blemmyes, who disappear from the later records. 

It is hard to believe that the monks of the Sinai felt as if they needed to fabricate 
a martyrdom narrative to increase their sanctity, which was already based on the 


122. Caner 2010, 78-80. 

123. Pseudo-Nilus 6.6: “dyumarriv.” 

124. Ibid. 6.4 (trans. Caner 2010, 118.4): “eyd) |3pa|3ela Tat; ac^aycu; dpi0pui, iy d> ten; TtXriycu; 

OTetpavoui; perpd)_ei0e Kal nXetovat; ExchpEt to autpa to aov, iva aoi tAeiovec ■yE'ydvaaiv oi piCT0ot. 

ev 0 ev pot Tfjc; Ki)oc(iopia<; aitodoi; Tone; pia0ou<;, ev 0 ev tu>v utdivcov napaaxE tcu; apoi|3d<;, ev 0 ev Tfjq 
Ti0t)viaq opE^ov Tat; Ttpac ouppEpiaat pot Tout; a0\ouc; Tdtv 7tdvu>v- koivoc -yap apcpoTEpurv KapaToc 
av riytovtaat, Kayd) tou dyurvot; EOTEp^a Ta TpaupaTa- ait rj0\r|0cu;, Kayib Trjq a0Ar|0Eco<; ouvijSopcu aoi- 
ait npot; PappaptKov EOTip; 0upov.” Cf. 4 Maccabees 16:6-11. 

125. Perpetua 7-8. See Sabsbury 1997,104-6. Cf. Pseudo-Nilus 6.7: “npooTdTi|v exouoa toioutov 
napa 0£p>.” 
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association of Sinai sites with biblical events from Exodus. No other location, 
except perhaps Jerusalem, could claim such a close connection to the divine, 
because the Law was transferred directly to Moses by God on the top of Mount 
Sinai. As pilgrims and monks filled the Sinai desert, the locations of the Exodus 
account became codified. 

Although the accounts could have been exaggerated and transformed to fit the 
literary topoi of martyrdom, it seems likely that the martyrdom accounts reflect a 
threat truly observed. 126 The Sinai monks took precautions to defend themselves 
from the nomads. Where possible, individual hermit cells and small lauras in the 
Sinai were constructed along paths that could not be traversed by camels, often by 
using overhanging cliffs that camels could not travel beneath. 127 Such obstacles 
suggest that the monks were purposely trying to prevent the nomads from having 
access to their cells, implying that they presented a threat accepted as real. Com¬ 
parative evidence from elsewhere in the Near East demonstrates that “Saracen” 
raids were an occasional part of life. 128 For example, Jeromes Life of Malchus 
describes a nomadic raid on a group of travelers and the subsequent kidnapping 
and enslavement of Malchus and a woman companion. 129 

Ransoming captives, as happened to Theodulus, and enslavement may have 
been a lucrative economic adaptation by the nomads to meet changing economic 
circumstances. 130 The raids against the monks may be seen in a similar light, as 
means of obtaining food, money, or other supplies. It is possible that the influx of 
monks and pilgrims to the Sinai Peninsula changed the nomads’ economic behav¬ 
ior. The monks established themselves at locations that afforded the best water 
supplies, and they imported the means of agricultural production, which required 
the construction of water-capturing installations. Perhaps these new settlements 
indicate that the nomads were deprived of their access both to the best water 
sources of the Sinai and also to the locations with the most abundant wildlife, 
which the nomads would have hunted. When facing the loss of ancestral grazing 
and hunting grounds to the Christian colonizers and confronted with the inability 
to feed themselves, as reported by the Piacenza pilgrim, 131 it is small wonder if 
some groups occasionally lashed out and attacked the Sinai monks and pilgrims. 
After all, raiding is always an important economic and social factor within nomadic 
societies, an important avenue for advancement. Power dynamics within nomadic 

126. Though Solzbacher’s (1989,222-42) suggestion that there were three historical attacks (two by 
Saracens and one by Blemmyes) seems reasonable. 

127. Patrich 2004, 438. 

128. See Parker 1986,41-46, and Lenski 2011,243-49, for examples; see also the section “Nomads in 
the Late-Antique Near East according to the Literary Sources” above in chapter 1, pp. 24-31. 

129. Jerome, Life of Malchus, esp. 4-6. 

130. On kidnapping and enslavement by nomads, see Lenski 2011. 

131. PP 36.3-4- 
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communities also changed, as some nomads (such as Ammanes, who was paid 
tribute by Pharan in the Narrationes)™ benefited from their relationships with 
sedentary populations. Thus the nomads may have viewed the monks and pil¬ 
grims as usurping the traditional power structure, as transforming traditional 
modes of living in the Sinai, and responded accordingly. Such actions seemed 
frightfully shocking to the monks, resulting in the composition and elaboration of 
the martyr tradition in the Sinai. 

The fame of the Sinai Martyrs spread significantly during the reign of Justin II 
(565-78), when relics from the Sinai were interred in Constantinople. 133 (Though a 
Sinai official, an apocrisarius, was based in Constantinople as early as 536, which 
suggests that there may have been knowledge of the Sinai Martyrs prior to the time 
of Justin II.) Later the Sinai accounts were mined in order to learn whom the relics 
commemorated. 134 The perception that the nomads represented a threat to impe¬ 
rial order, like the resulting increase in security described in the next chapter, was 
an unintended side effect of the spread of the accounts of Ammonius and Pseudo- 
Nilus. Another unintended consquence occurred later, when Christians com¬ 
memorated the Sinai Martyrs. By the mid-seventh century, the word “Saracen” 
had come to be applied to Muslims. By the reading of the Sinai Martyr accounts 
and their descriptions of violence, these texts reinforced Byzantine hostility toward 
Muslims. 


132. Pseudo-Nilus 6.9. 

133. Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae (ed. Delehaye 1902), col. 217; ACO III.1.1.146; The- 
ophanes A.M. 6064 (trans. Mango and Scott 1997, 361-62); Solzbacher 1989, 225-26; Caner 2010, 32 n. 
129. 


134. Ibid. 52. 
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Imperial Response to 
the Saracen Threat 


In an incident reported in several sources, a tribe of “Saracens” led by the woman 
Mavia revolted against Roman rule sometime between 375 and 378, at the same 
time when an Arian persecution of Nicene Christians was occurring in Alexan¬ 
dria. 1 Under the rule of Mavias husband, her tribe (Tanukh?) was allied to the 
Romans, but on his death, the tribe is said to have devastated Egypt and Palestine, 
and as embellished in later accounts, “the whole of the East,” including Phoenicia. 
She refused to surrender until her daughter was married to a high-ranking Roman 
official, and a local monk, Moses, was consecrated as bishop to her tribe. 2 Moses 
championed the orthodox cause among tribal members, converting most to 
Christianity. Through this conversion, Mavias tribe was reincorporated into the 
Roman military apparatus and defended Constantinople against the Goths after 
the death of Valens at the battle of Adrianople in 378. According to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, one of the “Saracen” warriors from Mavias tribe cut the throat of a 
Gothic warrior and then drank the blood out of the Goth’s throat. This so outbar- 
barized the barbarian Goths that their morale plummeted. 3 

In many ways, Ammoniuss Relatio echoes several of the key points of Mavias 
revolt—persecution in Alexandria, the rebellion of a tribe at the death of its phy- 
larch, the attacks in the Sinai, and the monk Moses—suggesting that either the 

1. Rufinus 11.6; Socrates 4.36; Sozomen 6.38; Theodoret, Historia Ecclesiastica 4.20; Bowersock 
1980; Mayerson 1980a; Sartre 1982,142; Shahid 1984a, 140-202; Graf 1989,348-49. Mavias revolt is not 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, the best historian for this period. 

2. The excavators of the fort at Yotvata have recently argued that it was heavily damaged in Ma- 
via’s revolt (Davies and Magness 2011,478). 

3. Sozomen 7.1; Ammianus Marcellinus 31.16. 
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Relatio describes the local Sinai experience of Mavias revolt or, more likely, that 
aspects of Mavia’s revolt were incorporated into the Relatio in order to provide an 
air of authenticity. 4 As Philip Mayerson long ago demonstrated, the accounts of 
Mavias revolt describe it in such a vague manner that writing a history of the 
revolt is practically impossible. Instead, all the accounts converge on a conflict 
between orthodox Christians and Arians, suggesting that Mavias revolt was sim¬ 
ply a backdrop for highhghting the evils of Arianism and the ultimate triumph of 
orthodoxy. 5 

Mavias revolt is the best-attested of several raids that some modern scholars 
have argued constituted a “Saracen threat” to imperial security to the Near East 
beginning in the fourth century, though other historians remain skeptical. The 
scholarly arguments about the nature of the Saracen threat have been engendered 
by both the lack and the biased nature of the literary sources, which incidentally 
mention nomadic attacks of some kind but often do not provide extensive or veri¬ 
fiable details. 6 7 

Epigraphic evidence written by the nomads themselves, the Greco-Roman lit¬ 
erary sources, and archaeology all suggest that there was only a minor nomadic 
threat to the sedentary populations of the southern Levant until Diocletian’s acces¬ 
sion in 284/ At that point, however, the Roman administration created a fortified 
frontier (limes) known as the limes Arabicus and the strata Diocletiana, stretching 
from the Gulf of Aila in the south into Mesopotamia in the north. 8 Several of 
these fortifications, especially legionary bases at Udhruh and Lejjun in southern 
and central Jordan, have been extensively excavated. 9 When the fortified zone 
was abandoned in the southern Levant is debated, but it lasted at least until the 
early fifth century and possibly into the sixth. 10 

In addition to the limes Arabicus, some scholars have long suggested that there 
was also a limes Palaestinae—z string of fortresses running from the southern tip 
of the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean as a fortified border—to protect central Pal¬ 
estine from a southerly invasion. 11 Two of these forts have now been extensively 


4. Grossman 2001a, 181; Caner 2010,144-45. 

5. Mayerson 1980a. 

6. See Caner 2010,42-43. 

7. Contra Parker 1987; Graf 1989; M. MacDonald 2009b, 323-46. 

8. Briinnow 1909; Bowersock 1976; Parker 1986. Kennedy 2004 provides an updated guide to the 
archaeological remains. 

9. Lejjun: Parker 2006b (final report). Udhruh: Kilhck 1982, 1983a, 1983b, 1986, 1987a, 1987b 
(preliminary reports). 

10. Notitia Dignitatum, Oriens 34,37. See Parker 2000, 2002, 2009; Fisher 2004. 

11. Originally proposed by Alt 1930. For a history of research on the limes Palaestinae, see Gichon 
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excavated and published (Upper Zohar and Ein Boqeq). 12 Surprisingly, a reevalua¬ 
tion of the archaeological evidence of these forts revealed that they dated to the 
late sixth century, and not to the fourth or fifth century as postulated by the exca¬ 
vators. 13 This suggests that the limes Palaestinae may have been a scholarly inven¬ 
tion instead of a fourth-century imperial policy of defense. 

The existence of these fortifications leads to an obvious question: What was 
their strategic importance? Mordechai Gichon maintains that the limes Palaestinae 
was intended to prevent an invasion of Palestine by nomadic tribes, whereas S. 
Thomas Parker views the limes Arabicus instead as a monitoring zone for nomadic 
movements and a defense against incursions by them. Both scholars agree that the 
forts in the region were directed against the Saracens and argue that a strong gov¬ 
ernmental presence created the necessary preconditions for cooperation between 
the sedentary and nomadic populations. They argue, however, that in periods of 
disorder and when left unsupervised, nomadic groups threatened security along 
the frontier. 

In contrast, E. B. Banning, Benjamin Isaac, and David Graf have argued against 
these assessments regarding the frontier and the Saracens. Banning suggests that 
the relationship between the sedentary (Roman) and nomadic (Saracen) popula¬ 
tions was not antagonistic but a mutually beneficial symbiosis. 14 Isaac believes 
that the forts along the frontier were intended to monitor the sedentary popula¬ 
tion and control communication routes against internal threats. 15 Graf argues that 
since there is no evidence of hostile nomadic groups to the east and south of the 
limes Arabicus the forts must therefore have been directed against internal 
threats. 16 Mayerson wisely tempered these extreme positions by pointing out that 
the sedentary and nomadic populations could be both antagonistic and coopera¬ 
tive at the same time; however, although he suggested that the limes Arabicus was 
not intended to prevent or control nomadic invasions or movements, he offered 
no plausible explanation of its purpose. 17 Parker subsequently argued that the for¬ 
tifications were not located primarily among population centers but were placed 
on the frontier, suggesting their use against outside threats. 18 Finally, Ariel Lewin 
has suggested that the military garrisons could be used for a variety of purposes, 
including monitoring the internal and external populations. 19 

12. Upper Zohar: Harper 1995. Ein Boqeq: Gichon 1993. 

13. Magness 1999. 

14. Banning 1986,1987,1992; Also see Parkers (1987) response to these views. See “Nomads in the 
Late-Antique Near East from an Anthropological and Archaeological Perspective” above in chapter 1. 

15. Isaac 1984,1990. 

16. Graf 1989. 

17. Mayerson 1989. 

18. Parker 2000,373-79. 

19. Lewin 2007. 
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Thus, the debate on the Saracen threat has largely centered on the role of the 
fortifications along the desert frontiers of Palestine and Arabia. The major prob¬ 
lem with current scholarship on the Saracen threat, both pro and con, is that 
scholars have ignored the importance of a “perceived” threat while debating the 
verisimilitude of any threat. Social scientists, especially after 9/11, have examined 
the roles of perceived threats in making security-based decisions. 20 Their studies 
argue that people who feel threatened by future acts of violence are much more 
likely to support drastic military operations, even when the threat of future vio¬ 
lence is minimal. Though it is hard to translate the workings of a modern demo¬ 
cratic states decision making to the Roman period, it seems likely that the percep¬ 
tion of a threat was a major factor in planning imperial defensive positions. 
Therefore, it is immaterial whether the nomads actually could invade and conquer 
the Roman territories of the East; it was important only that members of the impe¬ 
rial government and the local sedentary communites feared that the nomads 
might do so. 

As discussed in the previous chapter, the sources about the Sinai, such as the 
martyr accounts, explicidy describe the nomads as a threat to security. Additional 
sources, such as Procopius, describe the erection of fortifications in the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula to defend the monks there against the nomads. Archaeology has also demon¬ 
strated that several of the pilgrimage routes to the Sinai were reinforced in the sixth 
century. Because the traditional frontier with Arabia was dismantled at this time, the 
only logical conclusion is that the imperial government was attempting to protect 
pilgrimage traffic into and out of the Sinai. 21 In making this attempt, the imperial 
authorities altered the balance of power in the Sinai in favor of the monks and pil¬ 
grims. By posting garrisons inside the Sinai and along the pilgrimage routes in the 
sixth century, the empire had truly come to the peninsula. At this point, the nomads 
lost their last vestige of power there, for their raids could quickly be countered. The 
fortifications allowed the future patriarch of Antioch Gregory to withstand a siege at 
Mount Sinai in the last recorded attack (sometime in the period 565-69) on the 
monks before the Islamic Conquests. No martyrs were reported, suggesting that the 
nomads were now powerless in the face of the new situation in the Sinai. 

SECURITY IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 

Several forts were positioned along the pilgrimage routes to the Sinai in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, though most were placed there in the Tetrarchic period (293- 


20. Gordon and Arian 2001; Huddy et al. 2005; Huddy, Feldman, and Weber 2007. 

21. I have argued elsewhere (Ward 2007) that security threats caused merchants to use the Red 
Sea ports of Aila and Clysma, which were located on the pilgrimage routes. Thus an increase of impe¬ 
rial security for pilgrims also resulted in increased security for merchants. 
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305) and therefore were not related to pilgrimage traffic. Many of these forts were 
concentrated along the Wadi Araba, which runs from the Dead Sea to Aila. These 
forts would have secured the Jerusalem-Aila-Mount Sinai route in the late fourth 
century (if we may assume that they continued to be garrisoned). In the northern 
Wadi Araba, a fort was reconstructed at Hatseva during the reign of Diocletian. 22 At 
Yotvata, about forty kilometers north of Aila, another fort was constructed during 
the reign of Diocletian, as attested in a building inscription. 23 Occupation lasted 
until sometime in the fourth or fifth century. 24 Across the Araba from Yotvata, 
Arieldela (modern Gharandal) guarded the wadi leading up to Kastron Zadaca- 
tha, between Petra and Aila. 25 At the end of the Wadi Araba, Eusebius attests that 
Aila was the base of the Legio X Fretensis around the year 325. 26 The city wall at 
Aila was constructed in the late fourth or early fifth century and may or may not 
reflect the continued presence of the Tenth Legion there. 27 

There are few archaeologically confirmed fortifications in the Negev from this 
period. 28 The only fortress certainly in use in the early fourth century was located 
at Oboda (modern Avdat). 29 Its citadel may have been constructed in the early 
fourth century, but since none of the pottery from the excavation of the citadel has 
been published, it is impossible to test the excavators conclusions. 30 More recent 
investigations suggest that this citadel was constructed in the late fourth or early 
fifth century. 31 The same caveat about published dating material applies to Avraham 
Negev’s suggestion that the city wall of Mampsis and the citadel at Nessana were 
constructed in the early fourth century. Both of these may possibly date later. 32 The 
other confirmed forts in the region, those forming the so-called limes Palaestinae, 

22. R. Cohen and Israel 1996,110-16. 

23. See Kindler 1989; Meshel 1989; Roll 1989; Avner, Davies, and Magness 2004. G. Davies and 
Magness (2011) have recently argued that the fortress was constructed under Valens. 

24. Avner, Davies, and Magness 2004, 412. 

25. See Kennedy 2004,209-11; Darby, Darby, and Shelton 2010. An inscription found in 2013 con¬ 
firms the site as the base of the Cohors Secunda Galatarum, mentioned in the Notitia (Darby, personal 
communication) as a construction of the Tetrarchy. 

26. Eusebius, Onomasticon 8.1; Ward 2012, 293. 

27. Parker 2002, 80. 

28. For the third century and the impact of Diocletian, see Erickson-Gini 2007. 

29. Erickson-Gini 2002. 

30. Negev 1997,104-5. 

31. Erickson-Gini 2002,119. 

32. Negev 1988, 2.1-3. The excavations of the city wall of Mampsis are presented ibid. 9-27 Al¬ 
though Negev published no pottery supporting his dating proposal, he publishes (ibid. 24) a number 
of coins ranging from the rule of Constantius II (337-61) up to Honorius (395-423) and Arcadius (395- 
408). The provenance of the coins is not specified, but Negev’s plan 7 (ibid. 28) suggests that the city 
wall was founded on top of a soil layer containing the later fourth-century coins. Without a more 
detailed stratigraphic record, it is impossible to tell if Negev’s dates are correct or if the wall should be 
dated later, possibly to the fifth century. 
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map 3. Fortified sites in the Sinai Peninsula and the southern Levant in the fourth 
century c.E. (Map: Amy Ward.) 


run along and just north of the border of Third Palestine, from Gaza to the Dead 
Sea. 33 Only a few of these forts have been excavated, and those that have been call 
into question the existence of a limes Palaestinae in the fourth century. 


33. Parker: 


1, 79; Gichon 1997;: 


2,196-97- 
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In the fourth century, soldiers and officers ( praepositi ) escorted Egeria during 
her pilgrimage, but not while she was in the Sinai. 34 When Egeria left the Sinai, a 
fort guarded each stop along a four-day journey from Clysma to Egypt, and sol¬ 
diers from these forts accompanied her during the journey. 35 She notes that the 
fort at Clysma was erected to defend against the Saracens. 36 Egeria mentions no 
armed escorts in the Sinai (possibly the Pharanite guides served as guards, but this 
is not explicitly stated), and their absence probably reflects the fact that there were 
no forts or military installations known in the Sinai in the late fourth century. It 
also demonstrates that the monastic communities there were left unguarded in 
this period by the imperial government. 37 Some scholars have connected Egerias 
escorts with the revolt of Mavia, but such escorts are attested at other pilgrimage 
sites in the Near East, a fact implying that Egerias guards were not a response to 
Mavias revolt. 38 


SECURITY IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

In the fifth century, there are no records of pilgrimages to the Sinai through the 
Negev, and only the garrison at Nessana in the Negev is known to be new in the 
fifth century. Evidence for its establishment appears in the richly documented sol¬ 
diers archive from Nessana, which was garrisoned by “the very loyal Theodosians” 
perhaps at the beginning of the fifth century. 39 This garrison must have been cre¬ 
ated during the reign of Theodosius I (379-95) or Theodosius II (408-45). That the 
unit does not appear in the Notitia Dignitatum suggests that it was created under 
Theodosius II; however, the unit may have been transferred to Nessana from 
another province. The unit remained at Nessana until at least the later part of the 
sixth century. 40 The Notitia Dignitatum also mentions the existence of a garrison 
at Birsama, between Beersheva and Gaza. 41 Furthermore, many of the other forts 
in the Negev, mentioned above for the fourth century, may have been garrisoned 
in the fifth century. 

34. Detached legionaries were used for local security and police purposes by the second century 
at the earliest, but several other types of policing officials are known. Individual praetorians known 
as praepositi were used during the Augustan period to suppress banditry, but the title in Egerias time 
seems to simply indicate a commanding officer. See Jones 1964 640; Fuhrmann 2012,136-37,201-23. 

35. Egeria 7. 

36. Petrus Diaconus Y6 (v. 116): “pro defensione et disciplina pro incursione Saracenorum.” 

37. If Ammonius truly dates to the fourth century, then it would appear that the Pharanites 
helped to defend the monks at Rhaithou. 

38. Caner 2010,213 no. 11; Davis 2001, 69-70. 

39. Colt 1962,16-17. P.Ness. 15.3: “dpiGpou tujv kcc 0 ooiu>|i(£vu)v) 0£o6ooiaKU>v.” 

40. Kraemer 1958, 5, 19-24. The soldier’s archive contains documents dated between 505 and 
596 C.E. 

41. Dolinka2007. 
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Several forts are known from the Wadi Araba at the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, as attested in the Notitia Dignitatum, though few have been excavated and 
fewer have been published. 42 For example, Arieldela, the modern Gharandal, is 
currently under excavation, and it will be some time before the final report is pub- 


2. Notitia Dignitatum, Oriens 34. 
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lished. 43 The small fortress at Bir Madhkur, which provided access to Petra from 
the Wadi Araba, may also be mentioned in the Notitita Dignitatum, but there has 
currently been little dating evidence published. 44 If the fortress at Qasr al-Tilah 
was known as Toloha, as many scholars think, then it was mentioned in both the 
Notitia and the Beersheva Edict, discussed below. 45 The same is true for Qasr el- 
Feifeh, equated with ancient Praesidium of the Notita and Beersheva Edict. 46 One 
final fort, at Zoara, just south of the Dead Sea, has not been located but is also 
known from the Notitia . 47 There is, therefore, some evidence of military garrisons 
in the Negev and at Wadi Araba in this period, but none from the Sinai. 

SECURITY IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 

The construction of fortified monasteries in the Sinai during the reign of Justinian 
I (527-65) parallels a major increase in fortifications in the Negev and Sinai in the 
sixth century. This is completely at odds with the known history of the “Arabian” 
frontier, where there was a major abandonment of military sites during this peri¬ 
od. 48 The most likely reason for the increase of fortifications in this zone was the 
need to protect pilgrimage traffic and the monastic communities of the Sinai from 
the perceived threat of the nomads. 

Although few of the forts of the limes Palaestinae have been extensively exca¬ 
vated and published, two of them, one at Ein Boqeq, just west of the Dead Sea, and 
the other at Upper Zohar, located between Ein Boqeq and Malatha, have been 
subject to extensive study and are now thought to date to the sixth century. 49 
Whereas Gichon originally proposed an early to mid-fourth-century date for the 
fort at Ein Boqeq, Jodi Magness has now convincingly redated the occupation 
phases to the mid-sixth through the seventh century. 50 Richard Harper, who exca¬ 
vated Upper Zohar, insisted on a fifth-century date for both Upper Zohar and for 
Ein Boqeq. 51 Magness s analysis also suggests that Upper Zohar was founded in the 


43. See Kennedy 2004, 209-11; Darby, Darby, and Shelton 2010. 

44. Smith 2005; Perry 2007. A single coin (dating to Constantius II, 337-61) has been published, 
and no pottery. 

45. Kennedy 2004,214; Niemi 2007. 

46. Kennedy 2004, 214-15. 

47. Ibid. 215-17. 

48. The standard view is Parker 1986,143-55; updated in Parker 2000, 379-83; 2002; 2006b, 552- 
69; and 2009,149-50. Parkers analysis has been questioned by Isaac 1995,137-45, who argues that there 
was little reduction of military forces until the Muslim Conquest in the Negev, and by Fisher 2004, 
who argues for a much earlier date for the abandonment of military sites along the “Arabian” frontier. 

49. See Gichon 1993 for Ein Boqeq and Harper 1995 for Upper Zohar. 

50. Magness 1999,191-95. 

51. Harper 1995,115. 
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mid-sixth century. 52 These forts seem to have been designed for police functions, 
such as protecting caravans or pilgrims traveling near the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea. 53 Other forts are attested on the sixth-century Madaba Map at Mampsis, 
Arad (unidentified), and Gerara (unidentified) in the Negev, and at Praesidium, 

52. Magness 1999,195-99. 

53. Harper 1995,1. 
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Thamara, and Moa in the Wadi Araba. Additionally, the town of Elusa is depicted 
on that map with a curtain wall, suggesting that it was a fortified city . 54 Closer to 
the Sinai, the city wall at Aila was still in use in the late sixth century, when small 
mud-brick installations were built just inside it, possibly to buttress a section that 
was in danger of collapsing . 55 Another fort, at Dahab, along the eastern coast of the 
Sinai, may have been inhabited during the sixth or early seventh century . 56 

In addition to these forts, which are now known to have been entirely new con¬ 
structions, the southern Sinai was fortified and garrisoned for the first time in the 
sixth century during the reign of Justinian. Fortresses were constructed at both 
Mount Sinai and Rhaithou, and a cavalry unit was placed at Pharan for patrolling 
the southern Sinai desert. Two accounts describe the construction of Saint Cath¬ 
erines Monastery, both noting that it was intended to protect against “Saracens,” 
though the impetus for the construction differs in the two sources. 

The monastery, later known as Saint Catherines, was constructed during the 
reign of Justinian, as confirmed both by Procopius and by inscriptions from inside 
the basilica of the monastery . 57 Procopius, Justinian’s contemporary, attributed the 
structure to a larger frontier policy directed against the Saracens. According to 
Procopius’s account, Justinian constructed two structures at Mount Sinai, a church 
dedicated to Mary Theotokos and a fortress . 58 Most important here is Procopius’s 
claim that “at the foot of the mountain, this emperor [Justinian] also constructed 
a most secure fortress, and he established there an extremely noteworthy garrison 
of soldiers lest the barbarian Saracens be able to invade the countryside of Pales¬ 
tine in utter secrecy, because, as I have said before, that region is deserted .” 59 

On the other hand, according to the tenth-century patriarch of Alexandria 
Eutychius, possibly following local Sinai legend, the construction of the monastery 
was initiated by the monks of Mount Sinai . 60 According to his account, the Sinai 


54. Alliata 1999, 84 (nos. 98-101), 88 (no. 105), 89 (no. 109). Fabian 1995,239, argues that Beersheva 
is depicted as a military camp and argues from this point that the dux was located there. Beersheva, 
however, does not appear to be fortified on the Madaba Map, negating Fabians conclusion, and it seems 
doubtful that the dux was based at Beersheva. 

55. Parker 2003, 32S. 

56. Meshel 2000, 30-31 (plate 1.17-19). The large four-handled storage jars are common in sixth- 
century sites in Third Palestine; contra Meshel 2000b, 34-35 (plate 3.7-8). 

57. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8. Sevcenko 1966, 256, 262 nos. 4 and 5. 

58. Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8.5-7. 

59. Ibid. 5.8.9-10: “fa; 6e tou opouc tov nponoda Kai (ppoupiov exupurratov 6 paaiXeix; outoc 
(pKodoprjaaTo, (puXcucnjpiov re OTpcmunurv dhoXoydrtaTov KaxecrtriaaTo, ax; pr| ev0ev6e ZapaKr|vol 
Pappapoi e X oiev ate rfjc xdtpac eprjpou ouatp;, fjttep poi elptyrai, fajpdXXeiv clx; XaSpcuoxaxa fa; x d etti 
naXaiOTivr|<; xn>pla.” 

60. Eutychius s work of history (the Annales) was originally composed in Arabic but has tradition¬ 
ally been known in the Western world only through the Latin translation, which appears in PG m. The 
Arabic text was published in the early twentieth century with a translation into German (ed. Cheikho 
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monks directly appealed to the emperor to construct a monastery because they 
were being attacked by the “Ishmaelite Arabs,” who would enter their cells and 
churches and consume their food and the Eucharist. 61 Justinian acceded to their 
wishes and sent orders that the prefect of Egypt should construct a church at 
Clysma, a monastery at Ras Raya (Ras Ra’iya; i.e., Rhaithou), and a fortified mon¬ 
astery at Mount Sinai “so that no better could be found in the entire world, and to 
make it so strong that the monks or the monastery would not fear or suffer from 
any quarter.” 62 The legate intended to build the monastery direcdy on Mount 
Sinai, but because there was no water there he built it close to the Burning Bush. 
This location, however, was criticized by the emperor, because the structure could 
be attacked from the mountains with projectiles. 63 Justinian then ordered another 
legate to establish a different structure (the place was called Deir al-Abid, the 
“Monastery of the Slaves”) and to staff it with two hundred men and their children, 
half from the imperial government and half from Egypt. These men were to be 
supplied with the annona (official rations) from Egypt. Later, when the descend¬ 
ants of these people converted to Islam during the reign of Caliph Abd al-Malik 
ibn Marwan (685-705), the second structure was destroyed. 64 

Scholars disagree over which of these two sources was the “more accurate.” For 
example, George Forsyth concluded that Procopius was not well informed about 
Justinian’s constructions in the Sinai, arguing that the surviving structures show 
little resemblance to a fortress and could not have housed a large number of 
troops. 65 Mayerson argues that Procopius’s narrative about the creation of the 
monastery is “entirely misleading,” arguing that the nomads of the Sinai presented 
no security threat to Palestine and that the monastery lacked places to garrison 


1906-9; ed. Breydy 1985) and now into English (Caner 2010,277-82.1 have quoted from the Latin text, 
since it remains the most accessible. On the sources of Eutychius, see Solzbacher 1989, 254-55; Caner 
2010,277-79. 

61. Eutychius, Annales 160-61 (PG m, 1071): “Cum autem audiissent monachi montis Sinae de 
bona imperatoris Justiniani intentione, quamque condendis ecclesiis et monasteriis struendis delec- 
taretur, ad ipsum profecti, conquesti sunt Arabes Ismaelitas ipsis damnum inferre, penum ipsorum de- 
vorando locaque diruendo, cellasque ingredientes quidquid ibi esset diripere, et in ecclesias irruentes 
Eucharistiam deglutire. Rogante ergo imperatore, quid vellent, ‘Rogamus,’ inquiunt, ‘o rex, ut nobis 
monasterium exstruas in quo muniamur.’” 

62. Ibid. 161-63 (PG 111,1071, trans. Mayerson 1978, 36-37): “Misit ergo imperator una cum ipsis 
legatum opibus multis instructum, scriptis etiam ad Aegypti praefectum litteris, ut eidem quantum 
vellet nummorum traderet, ac viros etiam suppeditaret, ipsisque annonam ex Aegypto deferendam 
curaret; legato in mandatis dato ut ecclesiam in Kalzem exstrueret, mecum monasterium Rayae, utque 
in monte Sina monasterium aedificaret, idemque permuniret, adeo ut non alibi in tot mundo magis 
munitum reperiretur adeoque firmatum daret, ut non aliubi locus aliquis esset unde vel monasterio vel 
monachis damnum inferendum metueretur.” 

63. Ibid. 164 (PG 111,1071-72). 

64. Ibid. 165-68 (PG 111,1072). 

65. Forsyth 1968, 5-6. 
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troops. Furthermore, he believed that Mount Sinai was too remote from Palestine 
to be a strategic location for its defense. 66 Peter Grossman also believes that Pro¬ 
copius was completely mistaken about the nature of the monastery. He points out 
that the towers were too small and the location itself was unsuitable for defensive 
purposes, and that it was possible that Procopius’s source mistook the soldiers’ 
building of the structure as evidence that it would be a fortress housing military 
personnel. 67 

Despite these arguments, Procopius’s account can be defended on several 
points. First, Procopius was aware of the legends concerning Mount Sinai, as he 
mentions the thunder and lightning associated with the mountain and the transfer 
of the Law to Moses. Although Mayerson doubted the role of Mount Sinai in 
defending the province of Palestine, this does not mean that Procopius did not 
believe what he wrote. After all, when Theophanes described how the first Islamic 
invaders approached Gaza, which he called the “mouth of the desert,” he specifi¬ 
cally mentioned that the route was in the region “near Mount Sinai.” 68 Addition¬ 
ally, Procopius never visited the Sinai and worked within the heart of imperial 
power; it makes sense that he would understand defense in terms of broader stra¬ 
tegic importance. As Caner points out, Procopius makes a similar statement about 
the construction of fortified monasteries in North Africa, which he claims were to 
defend the region “from the Blacks.” 69 

Finally, several scholars now believe that Saint Catherine’s Monastery was orig¬ 
inally designed to garrison soldiers and withstand a siege. The current walls appear 
to be only the “outer shells” of the ancient walls and not indicative of the original 
fortifications. 70 The gates were even equipped with vats that could pour burning oil 
onto attackers or water onto a fire intended to burn the door down. 71 Although the 
Piacenza pilgrim does not mention soldiers in conjunction with Mount Sinai, he 
does say that the monastery possessed very strong walls. 72 During the reign of 
Justin II (565-78), Gregory, the future patriarch of Antioch, “endured” a nomadic 
siege at Mount Sinai. 73 Presumably the monks took refuge in the monastery. 74 


66. Mayerson 1978,33-37. 

67. Grossman 2001a, 196-97. 

68. Theophanes A.M. 6123 (trans. Mango and Scott 1997, 466): “GXipevtei; ouv oi ApaPec; anfjXGov 
npoc toix; opocpuXouc, Kai aiirol tb6tjyr|aav auroix; erti rf]v xdipav r&tqc crropiou ouat|<; tqc epijpou 
Kata to Eivalov opot; nXouaiac acpoSpa.” 

69. Compare Procopius, De Aedificiis 6.2, “npoc Maupouoicov”; Caner 2010, 274-75. 

70. Grossman 1988, 544-45; Dahari 2000, 57. 

71. Grossman 2001a, 184-85. 

72. PP 37: “quod monasterium circumdatum muris munitis.” 

73. Evagrius Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiastica 5.6 (ed. Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 202; trans. 
Whitby 2000,262). 

74. Ibid. 262 no. 20. 
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Therefore it seems possible that Procopius’s account was more accurate than some 
scholars have assumed. 

Even though both Procopius and Eutychius describe troops stationed at Mount 
Sinai in the reign of Justinian, none are attested at later dates. Perhaps the unit of 
cavalry troops at Pharan mentioned by the Piacenza pilgrim was originally based 
at Mount Sinai but later transferred to Pharan. 75 That the troops at Pharan were 
provisioned from Egypt echoes what Eutychius said about the troops at Mount 
Sinai. 76 

Just as Procopius’s account has been called into question, determining the accu¬ 
racy of Eutychius’s tenth-century description is also difficult. Mayerson argues that 
Eutychius was more reliable than Procopius, whereas Rudolf Solzbacher believes 
the opposite. 77 Since there was a representative of the Sinai based in Constantino¬ 
ple by 536, the idea that the monks communicated directly with the imperial gov¬ 
ernment is not far-fetched. 78 Caner has recently argued that Eutychius reports 
what Sinai monks believed in the tenth century. 79 Although Eutcychius probably 
reports Sinai tradition accurately, that is not proof that the tradition is correct. No 
source other than Eutychius mentions the slaves who were stationed at Mount 
Sinai to protect and serve the monks; however, units of servile status that defended 
and served at hostels are known from the period. 80 (See below.) To date, no remains 
of the Deir al-Abid have been discovered. Regardless of who initiated the con¬ 
struction, both the accounts further reinforce the perception that the Saracens 
were a threat to the settled communities of Palestine and to the monks at Mount 
Sinai in particular. 

Eutychius also mentioned that Justinian ordered the construction of a monas¬ 
tery at Rhaithou, most likely to be identified with the fort at Ras Raya. 81 The only 
other source for this construction is also late—John of Nikiu (turn of the eighth 
century). John explained how “impious barbarians, who eat human flesh and 
drink blood, arose in the quarter of Arabia, and approaching the border of the Red 
Sea they seized the monks of Araite” during the reign of Anastasius I (491-518). 
These barbarians, probably Saracens (from Arabia) but possibly Blemmyes, killed 


75. Solzbacher 1989,256. 

76. Ammonius notes that some of the monks in the Sinai also received grain from Egypt: (CPA) 
fols. 17-18; (Greek) 13, “cpepovrec yap ot avdpec ton tottou altov ano Aiyuirrou exopiyyouv autoic 
oAiyouc aptoiK;.” 

77. Solzbacher 1989, 256-58. 

78. Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, col. 217; ACO 3.1.1.146; Theophanes A.M. 6064 
(trans. Mango and Scott 1997,361-62); Solzbacher 1989,225-26; Caner 2010, 32 n. 129. 

79. Ibid. 277-79. 

80. Di Segni 2004,148. 

81. Eutychius, Annales 161-63 (PG m, 1071; see “Other Monasteries in the Sinai” above in chapter 
2, pp. 52-55; Dahari 2000,141,146; Kawatoko and Shindo 2009,9, 23. 
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or enslaved the monks. Because of this attack, the emperor Anastasius ordered 
“strong forts constructed as a defense to the dwellings of the monks.” 82 “Araite” is 
commonly thought to be a corruption of Rhaithou. 83 Because the remains of a 
square fortified enclosure with rectangular towers at Ras Raya closely resemble the 
plan of Saint Catherines, John of Nikiu may have been mistaken about the date of 
the structure. It seems likely that the fortress and monastery were the same build¬ 
ing, built by Justinian. Caner notes that John of Nikiu may be reporting an actual 
attack later embellished by Ammonius. 84 

When the Piacenza pilgrim visited the Sinai in sixth century, he noticed the 
security enhancements there. As mentioned above, he does not mention seeing 
soldiers at Saint Catherines, but he noted that the building was strongly fortified. 85 
After leaving Mount Sinai, he traveled to Pharan, which he said was also sur¬ 
rounded by walls. 86 Most important, he remarked that a unit of cavalry was based 
at Pharan. The manuscripts place the number of the soldiers at either eighty or 
eight hundred, but eighty is a more reasonable size, in line with the other small 
garrisons in the region. 87 The Piacenza pilgrim specifically states that the soldiers 
were intended to guard the monasteries and ascetics in the region. 88 Although he 
does not mention the protection of pilgrims, this assignment must have been 
included in these soldiers’ mandate. 

A recent interpretation of the Beersheva Edict adds another layer to our under¬ 
standing of the relationship between the state and the defense of pilgrimage and 
commercial traffic in Third Palestine. 89 It sets the amount of taxation for various 
communities in Third Palestine (and a few in First Palestine) to pay for the estab¬ 
lishment and upkeep of paramilitary units ( douloi ). These units should be associ¬ 
ated with the bugarii mentioned in the Theodosian Code, whose social status 
equaled the servi publici. Troops stationed as police were considered low-ranking 
as early as the second and third centuries (known then as milites stationarii ); thus 
the douloi should be seen as a continuation of this policy. 90 The douloi served at 
state-run hostels ( xenodochia ) under the command of a dux. Leah di Segni sug¬ 
gests that the duties of the limitanei (units deployed to garrison the frontier) were 
reduced in 532 after the signing of the Eternal Peace with the Persians, and the duty 


82. John of Nikiu, 89.33-34. 

83. Dahari 2000,141. 

84. Caner 2010,146-47. 

85. PP 37: “monasterium circumdatum muris munitis.” 

86. Ibid. 40: “In ipso loco ciuitas munita muris de lateribus.” 

87. Troop numbers are hard to estimate, but it is possible that the garrison at Nessana numbered 
two hundred soldiers at most ( P.Ness. 37; Kraemer 1958,21-22). 

88. PP40. 

89. See the bibliography collected by Di Segni 2004,148 nos. 63 and 64. 

90. Fuhrmann 2012,250-51. 
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of escorting of travelers was switched from the limitanei to the douloi. This reas¬ 
signment meant that the government no longer subsidized the safety of travelers, 
whose costs were now borne by the local communities; and it could also explain 
why soldiers are never mentioned as escorting the Piacenza pilgrim, unlike 
Egeria. 91 

Perhaps the soldiers in some forts garrisoned in the sixth century are to be 
identified with these paramilitary troops, such as the supposed garrison at Saint 
Catherines Monastery. Eutychius believed that the soldiers placed at Mount Sinai 
were slaves. These “slaves” converted to Islam in the seventh century, but the 
region still maintained the name Deir el-Abid (Monastery of the Slaves). 92 It 
seems likely that his use of the Arabic word ‘abd (slave) was employed as a transla¬ 
tion for the Greek doulos, which the Patrologia Latina translates here as servus . 93 

It therefore appears that fortifications in the Negev and Sinai were built and 
garrisoned in increasing numbers in the middle of the sixth century, and the Beer- 
sheva Edict demonstrates how the communities in the region were responsible for 
the upkeep of these new units. The purpose of the forts seems directly related to 
the pilgrim traffic and the monastic communities in the region that many sources, 
as for example the Sinai Martyr Narratives, describe as facing a threat from 
nomadic groups in the region. 


CONCLUSION 

The Sinai Martyr Narratives created an image of the Saracens as presenting a threat 
to the Christians in the region. This image was particularly compelling because the 
Saracens had already been marginalized in accordance with their nomadic, anti- 
Greco-Roman-Christian culture. The construction of the monastery later known 
as Saint Catherines at Mount Sinai during Justinian’s reign proves that the imperial 
authorities believed that the Saracens presented a threat to the monastic commu¬ 
nities. Additionally, a number of military installations were founded along pil¬ 
grimage routes in Third Palestine in the sixth century, in stark contrast to the 
decline of the imperial border along the so-called limes Arabicus. These defensive 
structures were occupied in the region to protect not only the monks but also the 
pilgrims who visited them. Such constructions were a direct result of the percep¬ 
tion that the Saracens constituted a threat to imperial stability and Christian com¬ 
munities in the region, fears that could have been brought to the attention of the 


91. DiSegni2004. 

92. Eutychius, Annales 167-68 (PG 111, 1072); also see Mayerson 1978, 36-37; and Dahari 2000, 
56-57 

93. E.g., PC 111,1072C, “qui locus ad hoc usque tempus Dir al Abid, seu, monasterium servorum 
appellatur. 
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imperial authorities through an embassy or through the apocrisarius based in 
Constantinople as early as 536. 

When the Piacenza pilgrim visited the Sinai after the improvements in security, 
he described large numbers of Saracens who lived in poverty and begged his party 
for food. 94 Instead of appearing as bloodthirsty marauders, these nomads seemed 
impotent and worthy of pity. Is it possible that the improved security in the area 
prevented them from raiding the monks and pilgrims? The Piacenza pilgrim states 
that the Saracens had been celebrating a festival; once the festival was over, the 
pilgrims were advised not to take the desert route back through the Negev. 95 
Instead, some of his party went to Aila, and others to Clysma. 96 These routes were 
now defended and presumably were safe, whereas the open desert, away from the 
garrisons, was not. In effect, the increase in imperial security had pushed the 
nomads out of the most water-rich regions of the Sinai and into the arid el-Tih 
Plateau. The monks, by commemorating the Sinai Martyrs in literature and by 
helping to create a pejorative image of the Saracens, had won control of the Sinai, 
at least until a new imperial power—the Muslims—arrived on the scene. 


94- PP36- 

95. Ibid. 39: “et quia iam se complebant dies festi Saracenorum, praeco exiuit: ut, quia non sub- 
sisteret per heremo reuerti, per quo ingress sumus, alii per Aegyptum, alii per Arabiam reuerterentur 
in sanctam ciuitatem.” 

96. Ibid. 40. 
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The Murderous Sword of the Saracen 


In early 633, the monk Sophronius traveled to Jerusalem, where he was selected as 
patriarch of the city. 1 He was actively involved in the theological disputes of his 
age, and one of his letters, probably composed in the spring or summer of 634, 
indicates trouble with a group he calls “Saracens.” Rhetorically asking the emperor 
Heraclius to smite the pride “of all the barbarians, and especially of the Saracens, 
who on account of our sins have now risen up against us unexpectedly and ravage 
all with cruel and feral design, with impious and godless audacity,” Sophronius 
describes the Saracens in ways that are remarkably similar to the Sinai Martyr Nar¬ 
ratives; however, these Saracens were not the local nomadic inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine, but instead one of the first advances of the Muslim invasion. 2 

It is unclear whether Sophronius understood or could even differentiate these 
new “Saracens” from those whom Greco-Roman writers had been targeting since 
the fourth century. 3 The letter quoted above does not provide enough specific 
details to determine whether Sophronius was more knowledgeable about the situ- 


1. For a summary of Sophronius’s life, see Hoyland 1997, 67-69. For bibliography, see D. Thomas 
and Roggema 2009,120-27. 

2. Sophronius, Epistola Synodica, PG 87.3, 3197D (trans. Hoyland 1997, 69): “Bappaptov pev 
cmavTiov, paXiara 6£ ZapaKr]vu>v, oippuv KaTaGpartovTa, tcov 61’ apapriai; r|pcov 060x4x101; vuv r|piv 
ejtavacrrdvTcov, xai navra XT|i'£op£viov copco xai 0r|pico6ei (ppovijpati, xai duaaefSel xai aGecp toXpr|paTL.” 
Sahas 1999, 80-84, interprets the Saracens as locals who were just conducting a traditional raid. The 
evidence is ambiguous. 

3. Donner 2010,110, suggests that Sophronius refers to nomadic groups who were taking advan¬ 
tage of the early expansion of the Believers’ movement (which would later be altered to create the new 
religion of Islam) to cause trouble. 
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ation. In the eyes of the locals in early 634, incursions by the nomads of the Ara¬ 
bian Peninsula may have been interpreted simply as yet more intransigence by the 
local troublemakers. 4 Regardless, the lasting implications of the association 
between the Saracens and the Muslims would stretch far beyond Palestine in the 
seventh century. As Christians came to identify the Muslims as Saracens, the neg¬ 
ative image that was constructed before Islam was directly transferred to the Mus¬ 
lims. For hundreds of years, the actual beliefs of Muslims played little role in how 
they came to be portrayed by Christians, and the implications of this pejorative 
representation profoundly affected Christian-Muslim relationships. 

The momentum of the Islamic Conquest of the Roman Near East had been 
building before 634, even if the inhabitants of the region did not recognize that 
fact. In 630, the same year that Heradius was celebrating his supreme triumph 
over the Persians by returning the True Cross to Jerusalem, three communities in 
southern Jordan—Aila, Jarba, and Augustopolis (Udhruh)—surrendered to 
Muhammad himself. 5 These capitulations were made in response to the conquest 
of the important oasis at Tabuk, a town in the northwest Arabian Peninsula that 
was vitally important for commerce in the region. Yuhanna bin Ru’ba (John son of 
Ru’ba) represented the city of Aila in the surrender to Muhammad. 6 John is often 
thought to have been the bishop of the city, as one source mentions that he wore a 
golden cross. 7 The incident implies a deep weakness in the imperial control of the 
region, as the agreement demonstrates that Aila was seeking the protection of its 
commerce (on both land and sea), a duty that should have been handled by the 
imperial administration. It suggests that local communities began to see them¬ 
selves not as part of a larger idea of Romanitas, but divided into smaller foci of 
identity, such as sectarian concerns. 8 Alternatively, Yuhanna (and the citizens of 
Aila) may have viewed Muhammad as just another Arabian phylarch like Abu 
Karib, who was an important figure around Petra in the mid-sixth century. 9 In 
this case, the cities that surrendered likely did not understand the implications of 
Muhammad and his message. 

4. Hie narrative concerning the Muslim Conquest in the southern Levant is based on Mayerson 
1964; Donner 1981, esp. 9i-r55; Kaegi 1992a, esp. 66-111; Schick 1995, 49-84; Thomson and Howard- 
Johnston 1999, 240-43; Howard-Johnston 2010. Whittow 1996, 82-86, argues that constructing a nar¬ 
rative out of the surviving sources is virtually impossible. 

5. Al-Baladhuri 12 (trans. Hitti 1916, 92-94). Recent evidence suggests that the Persian Conquest 
of the Near East did not result in destabilization; rather, the Persians left much of the Roman administra¬ 
tion and local elites in place after the initial violence of conquest (Bowersock 2012,46-49; Foss 2003). 

6. Ibn Ishaq 902 (trans. Guillaume 1955, 607); al-Baladhuri 12 (trans. Hitti 1916, 92-94). Schick 
(1992,111-12) cites evidence that he is also called malik (king) in some sources. 

7. Mayerson 1964, 175-76; Schick 1994, 151-52, suggests that this may be a literary topos in¬ 
tended to show Christian recognition of Muhammad. 

8. Lamoreaux 1996, 6-7; Foss 2003,170. 

9. P.Petra 39; Caldwell 2001,111-49; Arjava et al. 2011,41-120; also see chapter 3. 
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In Sophronius’s first year as patriarch, Muslim troops invaded the province of 
Palaestina Prima and completely devastated Roman defenses there. 10 Theophanes 
describes how the Roman-allied Christian Arabs who helped guard the desert 
around Gaza were denied their subsidy for cooperation. These same soldiers then 
led the Muslim armies to Gaza, passing near Mount Sinai. u After Muslim victo¬ 
ries near Gaza (at Dathin?) in 633 or 634 and then at Ajnadin farther north in 634, 
Roman control of the southern Levant was effectively at an end. 12 

As Roman losses increased, Sophronius and his contemporaries began to 
employ tougher rhetoric. For example, the Doctrina Iacobi, which should be dated 
to the summer of 634 or shortly thereafter, indicates that rumors circulated about 
a prophet among the “Saracens.” This anti-Jewish tract was written in response to 
the fear that Jews who had earlier been coerced into baptism would revert to their 
old religion and convince other Christians to become apostates. The account men¬ 
tions joy among the Jews that a Roman official, a candidatus, had been killed. It 
continues: 13 

And they were saying that the prophet had appeared, coming with the Saracens, and 
that he was claiming the advent of the anointed one, the Christ who was to come. I, 
having arrived at Sykamina, stopped by a certain old man well-versed in the scrip- 


10. Howard-Johnston 2010,465-66. 

11. Theophanes A.M. 6124 (ed. de Boor 1883, 335-36): “fjcrav 6e rivet; tiov RXr|oiov Apapiov 
Xappavovrei; Rapa Tiov PaaiXeiov poyai; piKpac Rpoc to tpuXal;ai xa oxopia Tfjc epf|pou. ev auxip 6e Tip 
Kaipip rjXGe tk; euvouxoc 8i6cuv Tac poyai; tiov OTpaxuuTiov, Kai eXGovxei; oiApapei; Kara to £0oc Xapeiv 
xrjv poyav auxiov, 6 euvouxoi; aR£6iioi;ev auxoui;, Xeycuv oti ‘6 Seorottic poyu; toTc OTpaxiioTau; 616(001 
poyai;, noalp paXXov Tolq kuo'i toutoiq’ GXiPevtec; ouv oi ’ApaPec; aRf]X0ov Rpoc rout; opoipuXout;, 
Kai auxoi ib6r|yr|0av auxoui; er'i Tijv x®pav rd(r|<; oxopiou 06041; Tfji; epijpou Kara to Zivalov opoc 
RXouoiai; oipodpa.” 

12. Constructing the earliest encounters between the Roman and Arab armies remains rather 
difficult. The sources for the battles around Gaza describe an encounter between a patrikios, the son 
of YRDN, and Sergius patrikios of Caesarea. (See Chronicle 0/640, A.G. 945 [trans. Palmer 1993,19]; 
Theophanes A.M. 6125 [ed. de Boor 1883, 336], and Chronicle of A.D. 1234, 49-51 [trans. Palmer 1993, 
146-47].) Palmer (ibid.) suggests that there may have been several separate battles around Gaza and 
near Caesarea that have become confused in the sources. 

13. Doctrina Iacobi 5.16 (ed. Dagron and Deroche 2010, 209; trans. Hoyland 1997, 57): “Kai 
Xeyouoiv oti 6 Rpoi|>r|Tr|<; av£i|)dvr| epxopevoi; pexa tiov EapaKipnov Kai Kripuooei xf|v eXeuoiv tou 
epXopevou'HXEippevou Kai Xpioxou. Kai dneXGdvToi; pou sic ZuKapiva aR£0£pr|v Tivi yepovxi ypaipiKip 
Ravi) Kai Xeyio abxip,- ‘Ti poi Xeyeu;,..., REpi tou RpoiprjTou tou avai|)av£VT0(; pexa Tiov ZapaKpvibv;’ 
Kai Xeyei poi avaorevd^ai; peya oti- TlXavoc eotiv. Mi| ydp oi RpoipfjTai pexa ipipoui; Kai appaToc 
EpXOVTaifOvTioi; dKaxaoxaoiai; epya eioi xa aripepov Kivoupeva, Kai ipopoupai pijRioi; 6 Rpartoc eXGibv 
XpioToq, ov RpoOKUvouoiv oi Xpiaxiavoi, auxoi; r|v 6 uro tou @eou REpiJiGeii; Kai avxi auxou 6e!;6p£0a 
xov'EppoXaov.’... Kai nepiepyaodpEvoi; eyib Appaaptp; fjKouoa aRo Tiov ouvtuxovtiov auxip oti oudev 
aXt^Bivov EupiOKEic ev Tip Xeyopevip Rpoipr|Tr|, ei pi) aipaxeKxuoiai; av0pioRiov. Xeyei yap oti Kai Tac 
kXeTc tou Rapadsiaou exei, 6 eotiv aRioxov.” For bibliography, see D. Thomas and Roggema 2009, 


117-19. 
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tures, and I said to him: “What can you tell me ... about the prophet who has 
appeared with the Saracens?” He replied, groaning deeply: “He is false, for the proph¬ 
ets do not come armed with a sword. Truly they are works of anarchy being commit¬ 
ted today and I fear that the first Christ to come, whom the Christians worship, was 
the one sent by God and we instead are preparing to receive the Anti-Christ.” ... So 
I, Abraham, inquired and heard from those who had met him that there was no truth 
to be found in the so-called prophet, only the shedding of men’s blood. He says also 
that he has the keys of paradise, which is incredible. 

Here again, Christians identified the Muslims as “Saracens,” but the characteriza¬ 
tion of them as “ungodly” is taken a step further. Instead of merely rejecting Chris¬ 
tianity, now they are associated with the Antichrist; Muhammad is described as a 
false prophet, and the Muslim faith appears antithetical to Christianity. Further¬ 
more, the growth of the Muslim faith is connected to the violent use of weapons. 14 

The later works of the patriarch Sophronius reinforce the related image of the 
Muslims as Saracens wielding their brandished swords. In his Christmas Sermon 
of 634, Sophronius describes how Christians could not even travel to Bethlehem to 
celebrate the Nativity, for fear of that barbarous Saracen sword. 15 In opposition to 
the doctrine of Monoenergism (a compromise formulation of the nature of Christ 
considered heretical by many orthodox Christians of the day), Sophronius stated 
that only the orthodox faith could “blunt the Ishmaelite sword and shatter the 
Hagarene bow.” 16 In other words, Sophronius was claiming that if Christians 
accepted the heresy of Monoenergism, then they would be crushed by the newly 
emergent Muslim invaders and only a return to orthodoxy could prevent Chris¬ 
tian loss of the Holy Land. 17 The Muslims were brought up as an extreme form of 
evil only in order to ward off heretic Christian views. The rhetoric had virtually 
nothing to do with the Muslims themselves. 

In 636/37 Sophronius stepped the rhetoric up even further, asking, 18 

Why do the barbarian raids abound? Why are the troops of the Saracens attacking 
us? Why has there been so much destruction and plunder? Why are there incessant 
outpourings of human blood? Why are there birds of the sky devouring human bod¬ 
ies? Why have churches been pulled down? Why is the cross mocked? Why is Christ, 
who is the dispenser of all good things and the provider of this joyousness of ours, 
blasphemed by pagan mouths so that he justly cries out to us: “Because of you my 
name is blasphemed among the pagans.”... That is why the vengeful and God-hating 


14. Though early Muslims seem to have been proud of their military campaigns, it was their 
memory of the refusal to engage in Roman gift-giving agreements that allowed them to demonstrate a 
break with pre-Islamic Arab groups who had accepted Roman control (Sizgorich 2007). 

15. Sophronius, Christmas Sermon 5o6-r4. 

16. Ibid. 508:22-31. 

17. Booth 2013,20-22. 

18. Sophronius, Holy Baptism 166-67 (trans. Hoyland 1997, 72-73). 
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Saracens, the abomination of desolation clearly foretold to us by the prophets, over¬ 
run the places which are not allowed to them, plunder cities, devastate fields, burn 
down villages, set on fire the holy churches, overturn the sacred monasteries.... 
Moreover, they are raised up more and more against us and increase their blasphemy 
of Christ and the church, and utter wicked blasphemies against God. These God- 
fighters boast of prevailing over all, assiduously and unrestrainedly imitating their 
leader, who is the devil. 

Here the Muslims are described in ways reminiscent of the Doctrina Iacobi and the 
Sinai Martyr Narratives. Recall the use of rhetorical questions voiced by Theodu- 
lus when he described the Saracens who were planning to sacrifice him to the 
Morning Star, or Jeromes description of the cult of Saracens that was devoted to 
the goddess Venus, whom he also identified as the Morning Star. 19 

The evolution in Sophronius’s language must be related to the catastrophic (at 
least in his eyes) events that had taken place between 634 and 636/37. At the battle 
of the Yarmuk River, in 636, Heracliuss army was so badly routed that the Eastern 
Roman Empire could no longer effectively block Muslim movements; Damascus’s 
bishop quickly surrendered the city, located near the Yarmuk, to the Muslims. 20 
Heraclius was concerned with regrouping and stabilizing the frontier between the 
Near East and Anatolia, leaving the defense of most of the Near East to individual 
communities. 21 Though Jerusalem had not fallen when Sophronius wrote Holy 
Baptism, its capture must have seemed imminent. 22 Heraclius and the imperial 
army did almost nothing to defend the city, and the people of Jerusalem wanted to 
surrender quickly in order to make favorable terms and to spare the population 
another round of such massacres as had occurred when the Persians took the city, 
now partially confirmed by seven mass graves found around Jerusalem. 23 

With Muslims in control of the countryside, Sophronius was left with little 
choice but to surrender the city, which he did in February 638. 24 Sophronius 
agreed to surrender, but only to Caliph Umar himself. Tradition holds that Umar 
entered the city as a pilgrim, not as a conqueror (despite the large army behind 

19. See “The Religion of the Saracens” above in chapter 1, esp. pp. 35-37. 

20. Sahas 2006,35-36. The date of the battle of the Yarmuk River is confirmed by a contemporary 
fragmentary Syriac source (Palmer 1993,1-4). 

21. Kaegi 1992b. 

22. See Hoyland 1997, 64 n. 31, on the date of the fall of Jerusalem. 

23. Sahas 1999, 84-97; Avni 2010, esp. 36-40; Magness 2011. Levy-Rubin 2011, 8-57, demonstrates 
that cities often found negotiations with enemies preferable to surrender by conquest. Both Howard- 
Johnston (2010,165-67) and Bowersock (2012, 41-46) argue that the damage to the city was much less 
than is reported in the literary sources. This minimization of damage, however, does not negate the 
evidence from the mass graves, which indicate that a mass slaughter did take place. 

24. On the surrender of Jerusalem, see Hill 1971, 79; Busse 1984,1986; Sahas 2006; Levy-Rubin 
2011, 52-53. For a more hostile discussion of Umar in Jerusalem, see Constantelos 1972, 348-49. Hill 
(1971,59-60) has collected the texts describing the treaty of surrender. 
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him), and that Sophronius and Umar treated each other with respect and courte¬ 
sy. 25 Umar also reportedly refused to pray at Christian churches in the city for fear 
lest he set a precedent that would allow later Muslims to annex the churches for 
their own use. Whether or not such stories are true, later Christians clearly had an 
incentive to repeat them as a means of protecting their holy sites. 26 

Having witnessed both Heradiuss stunning victories over the Persians and the 
rapid collapse of Roman power against the Muslim armies, Christians slowly 
began to understand the impact of this new world on them. Sophronius, conjuring 
Saint Augustine, increasingly preached that Christians should turn away from the 
temporal world and toward their own salvation, abandoning the dream of a trium¬ 
phant Christian Empire. 27 After Sophronius, Christian rhetoric stressed the belief 
that it was the sins of the Christians themselves (especially the sexual sins described 
in the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius) that brought the wrath of the Muslims as 
Saracens down upon them—or perhaps it was merely the sins of the rulers: Hera- 
cliuss incestuous marriage to his niece, or his support for a doctrine (Monoener- 
gism) thought to be heretical, or Constans Us persecution of recalcitrant clergy. 28 
In drawing upon the Old Testament model of the destruction of the divided 
Hebrew kingdoms by the wicked Assyrians and Babylonians, Christians could 
explain how their empire was defeated despite their belief in Christianity as the 
one True Faith. 

Several of the earliest reactions to the Muslim invasions can be seen in apoca¬ 
lyptic literature, and it is easy to understand why. 29 It surely must have felt like the 
end of days to Christians as they watched the defeat of the imperial forces and the 
quick surrender of most of the cities of the Near East. Any ambiguity surrounding 
the identity of the Muslims as Saracens disappeared, and all the previous negative 
characteristics associated with the Saracens began to be applied to all Muslims. 
The Apocalypse of Pseudo-Ephraem demonstrates what vitriolic hatred the Chris¬ 
tians directed toward the Muslim invaders in this genre. The Muslims are described 
as the offspring of Hagar, handmaiden of Sarah, whose coming would be a fore¬ 
runner of the Son of Perdition. 30 They are described as thieves who enslave 
women, children, and men, and who love death and destruction. The phrases used 
remind one of the Sinai Martyr Narratives, such as how “they take the wife away 

25. Eutychius, Annales (PG ill, 1099-1100). 

26. Sahas 2006, 40. 

27. Olster 1994,99-111. 

28. Pseudo-Methodius, Apocalypse 11.5-8 (trans. Palmer 1993, 231-32); Jeffreys 1986, 313-15; Lam- 
oreaux 1996, 16-18; Hoyland 1997, 523-31; Tolan 2002, 40-44. For bibliography, see D. Thomas and 
Roggema 2009, 245-52. 

29. See Hoyland 1997, 257-335. 

30. Pseudo-Ephraem, Sermon on the End of Times 61-62 (ed. Suermann 1985,15-17). For bibliog¬ 
raphy, see D. Thomas and Roggema 2009,1163-71. 
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from her husband and slay him like a sheep.... They throw the babe from her 
mother and drive her into slavery; the child calls out from the ground and the 
mother hears_And so [the child] is trampled under the feet of the horses, cam¬ 

els, and infantry.” 31 

Almost universally, Christian writers, including those in Western Europe, in the 
centuries after the Muslim Conquests continued to refer to the Muslims with 
derogatory terms. 32 The western Frankish chronicle attributed to Fredegar, written 
in the 650s, generally uses the word “Saracens” for the Muslims, but also calls them 
Agarini —that is, Hagarenes. 33 Eater Fatin writers continued to employ “Saracen,” 
including Adomnan, who narrated Arculf s pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the late sev¬ 
enth century, and the eighth-century pilgrimage account of Willibald, where they 
are called “pagan Saracens.” 34 Pope Martin I denied that he had had any diplomatic, 
spiritual, or economic contact with the “Saracens.” 35 Presumably, association with 
Muslims was the worst accusation that could be used to discredit Martin, and such 
words as “Saracen-minded” ( saracenophron ) or “Saracen-lover” ( saracenophilos) 
became some of the greatest insults in seventh- and eighth-century Byzantium. 
Iconoclasts used such terms to defame John of Damascus, the most prominent 
defender of the use of icons in Christian worship. 36 That Christians chose to refer 
to the Muslims using words like “Saracens,” which already had a derogatory con¬ 
notation, provides an early indication of Christian views of Muslims and their new 
religion. In the words of Daniel Sahas, “more often than not the name Saracens 
played the role of a signal and catch word ... which in a particular context con¬ 
tained in hiding such meanings as easterners, Bedouins, tent dwellers, invaders, 
pillagers, uncovenanted people, Arab-related, robbers, barbarians, and the like.” 37 

Christian writers also rhetorically attacked the prophet Muhammad. The- 
ophanes called him the “leader and pseudoprophet of the Saracens.” 38 Similar 
denunciations toward Muhammad and his revelation can be found in later works 


31. Pseudo-Ephraem, Sermon on the End of Times 62 (ed. Suermann 1985,17-19; trans. Hoyland 
1997,262). See the section “Themes of Violence” above in chapter 4, pp. 102-5. 

32. See Rodinson 1987, 3-82; Tolan 2002, 2008; Quinn 2008. See Berkey 2003, 73-76, for a more 
favorable view of the Christian use of these terms for Muslim believers. 

33. Fredegar, Chronicle 153 (ed. Wallace-Hadrill i960, 54): “Agarrini, qui et Saracini.” For bibli¬ 
ography, see D. Thomas and Roggema 2009,137-38. On these terms, see the section “Nomads in the 
Late-Antique Near East according to the Literary Sources” above in chapter 1. 

34. Adomnan, De Locis Sanctis 2.28, 220. Vita Willibaldi 95,162: “ad paganis Sarracinis.” For bib¬ 
liography, see D. Thomas and Roggema 2009,154-56. 

35. Martin, Epistola 14, PL 87.199A (= PL 129.587C). 

36. For example, Theophanes A.M. 6218 (ed. de Boor 1883, 405); Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et 
Amplissima Collectio (ed. Mansi 1758-98) 13.356; Sahas 1972, 9-13; Hoyland 1997, 75-76. 

37. Sahas 1998,408. 

38. Theophanes A.M. 6122 (ed. de Boor 1883, 333): “Totmp tq> etei attt|3iu> Moucqied, 6 tuv 
Z apaKqvtov apxqyoc Kai i|/eudo7tpo(pf|Tq<;.” 
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from medieval Western Europe, where Muhammad is described as a liar, a thief, a 
heretic, a magician, a sexual pervert, and so on. 39 Even when medieval Christians 
possessed accurate knowledge about the beliefs of Muslims, Christian authors 
could not accept the basic tenets of Islamic revelation and the relegation of Jesus to 
the status of a merely mortal prophet, often leading to caricature and the promotion 
of degrading images of Muhammad, Muslims, and Islam for polemical purposes. 40 

John of Damascus’s account of the Muslims serves as a fitting end for this brief 
examination of early Christian conceptions of Islam. John is often considered the 
last of the Church Fathers, particularly for his impassioned defense of the use of 
icons, and his passing represents the seal of early Christian theology. John’s grand¬ 
father, Mansur, served as the governor of Damascus after the Muslim Conquest, 
perhaps continuing a prominent role he had held previously. Mansur later obtained 
the highest position in the administration of the caliphate, and his son, Ibn Mansur, 
the father of John, held offices in charge of financial matters. Both were Christians. 
Around the year 700, John became secretary (then the highest bureaucratic office) 
to Caliph Abd al-Malik (684-705) before deciding to become a monk. 41 The 
careers of John’s relatives demonstrate the open toleration of Christians within the 
early Umayyad Caliphate and indicate that John witnessed Muslim religious prac¬ 
tice at the highest levels of the Umayyad court. 42 

Despite his important role in the Islamic government, it is pointless to look in 
John’s account for sympathy for or appreciation of Islam. Rather, John repeats 
Christian polemic against Islam based on the pre-Islamic Saracen image. John 
describes the Muslim faith in his book on Christian heresies: he begins by indicat¬ 
ing the names used for Muslims in his day—Ishmaelites, Hagarenes, Saracens. 
Following early Christian precedent, he repeats the false etymology of “Saracen” 
from “Sarah.” 43 John describes the Muslims as the forerunners of the Antichrist. 
They worshipped idols of the Morning Star and Aphrodite, whom they called 
Chabar. 44 He says that Muhammad was a false prophet who invented a new heresy, 

39. Tolan 2008,1-65. 

40. Daniel i960. 

41. On the life of John of Damascus, see Sahas 1972, esp. 2-48. For bibliography, see D. Thomas 
and Roggema 2009, 295-301. 

42. Meyendorff 1964,116, argues that the traditions about John of Damascus are late and may not 
accurately indicate that he was extensively exposed to Islamic practice. 

43. See “Nomads in the Late-Antique Near East according to the Literary Sources” above in 
chapter 1, esp. pp. 27-28. John of Damascus, De Haeresibus 100.1-6: “'Ecrti 6e Kai q pexpi tou vuv 
Kpaxouoa XaonXavqi; GpqaKEia Turv’IopaqXiTtbv npoSpopoc ouoa tou avTixplcrrou. KaTctyetai Se ano 
Tou’IapaqX tou ek Tfjc Ayap texGevtoi; Tip A(5paap- dionep Ayapqvoi Kai’IopaqXrrai jtpoaayopeuovTai. 
XapaKqvoix; Se auToix; KaXouaiv doq ek Tfjq Zappac kevouc 61a to EiprjaGai into Trjc; ’Ayap Tip ayyeXtp- 
Zappa KEvqv p£ anEXuOEV.” 

44. Ibid. 100.7-9: “Outoi psv oSv Ei6cuXoXaTpf|oavTE<; Kai npoaKuvqaavTEt; T(p Ecuatpopcp aaxpcp 
Kai Tfj Atppodrrq, qv Sq Kal XafSap Tfj EauTtbv Entuvopaaav yXcuaaq, onsp aqpaivEi pEyaXq.” 
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pretending he learned it from an Arian monk, probably referencing the legend of 
the monk Bahira. 45 At points, John accurately presents information from the Koran, 
such as its strict monotheism, Islam’s assertion that the Koran was received from 
heaven, the Islamic understanding of Jesus as a prophetic forerunner of Muham¬ 
mad, and the significance of the Ka’aba. 46 Yet he also turns authentic knowledge of 
the Ka’aba into a polemical attack that developed out of the image of the Saracens 
as reported by Jerome and Pseudo-Nilus. John boldly states that the Muslims were 
idolaters because they venerated “a stone” ( lithos ), by which he means the Ka’aba. 47 
John claims to have learned that some Muslims venerated it because Abraham had 
sex with Hagar on it, whereas others said that a camel was tied to it when Abraham 
was going to sacrifice Isaac. 48 Both points direcdy echo the description of the reli¬ 
gious practices of the nomads in Pseudo-Nilus’s Narrationes. Theodulus, for exam¬ 
ple, feared being sacrificed on “rocks” dedicated to perverse sexuality, and the sac¬ 
rifice of the camel demonstrated the barbarity of the nomads. John then repeats the 
accusation that the Muslims worship Aphrodite, and that this stone (the Ka’aba) 
was really an image of Aphrodite. 49 These associations continued to be referenced 
by later Byzantine authors such as Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. 50 John of 
Damascus, therefore, codifies the standard descriptions of Saracens developed in 
the pre-Islamic period, dresses them up with the rhetoric of heresy, and packages 
the polemical rhetoric to be reused by future generations of Christians. 

Stephen Mansur, a relative of John, received spiritual instruction at the same 
monastery, Mar Saba, where John had retired to write his theological works. 51 By 
Stephen’s time, in the late eighth and the early ninth century, it was clear that Islam 
was not a transient phenomenon, and many, including Christians, began adopting 
the Arabic language. 52 Stephen’s writings reveal little acceptance of the changed 
political and religious circumstances of the Christian communities. 53 His account 


45. Ibid. 100.10-13: “dtp’ 06 xP° v °u Kal Seupo i|/£uSo7tpo<pf|Ttp; aiirolt; dvetpur| Maped 
EttovopaCopevoi;, ot; Tfj te naXata Kal vetj Sta0f|Kfl itEptTuxdtv, opoiutt; apetavtp 7tpoaoptXf|aat; 5fj0EV 
povaxtp i8iav 0uvecrrf|aaTo aipemv.” See Sahas 1972,73-74. 

46. See ibid. 74-89. 

47. John of Damascus, De Haeresibus 100.78-80: “Aia(3aXXoi)0i 5e r|pac; die; EtdutXoXaTpat; 
npoOKUvouvTat; tov OTaupov, ov Kal pSeXinTovTat. Kai tpapev npoc; aitTout;- IIux; ouv upett; Xt0cp 
npootpipEO0£ Kata tov Xa(3a0av itptltv Kat tpiXElte tov Xi0ov dcntafripEvoi;” 

48. Ibid. 100.80-82: “Kat tlvei; auttbv tpacnv, enavco autou tov A|3padp tntvouatdaat tfj Ayap, 
aXXot 5e, oti eti’ aitTov npoa£8T|OE ti|v Kapr|Xov pEXXtov 0ueiv Tov’IaaaK.” 

49. Ibid. 100.92-94: “Outoc 5e, Sv tpaat Xt0ov, K£ipaXf| Tfjq Atppo8tTr|t; ecttiv, TtpoCEKUvow, fjv 
5r| Kal Xapap npoari'yopeuov, Etp’ ov Kat psxpt vuv EYyXutpiSot; aitoOKtaapa Tott; aKpipdit; Katavoouat 
tpaivEtat.” Also see “Hie Religion of the Saracens” above in chapter 1, esp. pp. 36-37. 

50. Meyendortf 1964,118-19. 

51. On Stephen, see Hoyland 1997,366-67, 480 n. 85; D. Thomas and Roggema 2009,388-96. 

52. See below, pp. 143-44. 

53. Vila 2003. 
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of the Twenty Martyrs of Mar Saba displays many of the same features as Ammo- 
nius’s Relatio or Pseudo-Niluss Narrationes, despite the fact that Stephen’s works 
postdate the Islamic Conquest of the Near East by over 150 years. The Muslims are 
still called “barbarians,” “Saracens,” and “Godless ones.” 54 They still attacked 
monks in cruel and heinous ways. 55 They even pillaged the countryside of impor¬ 
tant cities like Gaza and Ashkelon. 56 At the end of the document, a Muslim leader, 
called a “Saracen king,” killed a Christian by slicing off his head with a sword. 57 In 
short, the pre-Islamic images of the Saracens lived on, and the image of the Mus¬ 
lims that was fashioned in the first century after the Muslim Conquest, based on 
pre-Islamic views of the Saracens, continued to have resonance, even down to the 
twenty-first century. 58 

THE SINAI AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST 

The reactions to the conquest in the Sinai were understandably intense. Although 
it was not directly between the zone of initial conquests and the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula, a few Arab armies seem to have passed through the desert surrounding 
Mount Sinai, as if reiterating the concerns of Procopius that Mount Sinai needed 
to be defended against the Saracens in order to protect Palestine. 59 At a later date, 
the monks at Mount Sinai claimed to have received a special treaty with the 
prophet Muhammad. This treaty safeguarded Saint Catherines Monastery from 
Muslim meddling throughout the centuries. 60 At least some early Muslims con¬ 
sidered Mount Sinai to be one of the four holy mountains of their faith. 61 After the 
Islamic Conquest, the monastic community of the Sinai, located far from any con¬ 
flict, survived beyond the conquest, continuing operations until the present day, 
despite suffering cyclical periods of growth and contraction. 


54. Stephen Mansur 2,32 (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1907, 2,24): “oi aGeoi.” 

55. Compare Ammonius (Greek) 26, “Oi 6e XlGoiq Kara tou Tpaxt)Xou TuttTovTEq avrrov,” with 
Stephen Mansur 14 (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1907, 12-13), “fjocrv 6e 01 Kai XlGoiq Taq KE<|>a\cu; 
TpaupaTtaGevTEq.” 

56. Stephen Mansur 3 (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1907,3). 

57. Stephen Mansur 52 (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1907, 40-41): “eni auTou Se tou tujv 
XapaKr|vu>v avaKToq Kat npurroauppouXou ax0£VTa Kai Tt)v KaXr]v opoXo'ylav 6poXoyr]0avTa, Kal 
^l(j)El Tt]V K£(|>a\r]V CUtOTpt]0£VTa Sid Tt|V eR XpiOTOV ttlOTlV T£ Kai EUOEpEiaV Tf) TECCapEaKaiSEKOlTfl 
tou AjtpiXiou pr|v6q.” 

58. See Tolan 2002; Quinn 2008; Frakes 2011. 

59. Theophanes A.M. 6124 (ed. de Boor 1883, 335-36); Procopius, De Aedificiis 5.8. 

60. Hobbs 1995,159-62. Over 1,700 firmans have been discovered in the Mount Sinai archive, at¬ 
testing to the continued reissue of Mount Sinai’s dispensation. The earliest dates to 1040 (Clark 1953,34; 
Atiya 1955, xxix). The text itself recalls the instructions of Abu Bakr not to harm Christian communities 
at the beginning of the Muslim invasions. 

61. E. Fowden 2002,132. 
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Sinai authors continued writing in Greek after the Islamic Conquest. Perhaps 
the most famous of these writers was John Climacus, of the seventh or perhaps the 
late sixth century, author of The Ladder of Divine Ascent (Scala Paradisi). This 
work shaped monasticism throughout Eastern Europe. 62 The most prolific writer 
of the Sinai after the Islamic Conquest was the theologian Anastasius of Sinai, who 
obtained fame by defending orthodox beliefs in the face of Monophysitism and 
Monotheletism. 63 Of his works, the Relationes is the most important for under¬ 
standing the general conditions of the Sinai monks after the Islamic Conquest. 64 

Two collections of the Relationes have been preserved. The first collection, Tales 
of the Sinai Fathers, appears to date to the 66os, whereas the second, Edifying Tales, 
was written nearly thirty years later. There seems to have been a shift in worldview 
between these two texts as it became clear that Islam’s rule would be a lasting phe¬ 
nomenon. Whereas the first concentrates solely on Sinai monasticism, the second 
expands its horizons to the wider world of Palestinian monasticism. 65 The Tales of 
the Sinai Fathers largely ignores the Muslims (whom the author calls “Saracens”), 
and when they do appear in the narratives, they are only incidental to the plot. 
Anastasius mentions, for example, that Mount Sinai was desecrated by the Mus¬ 
lims but leaves the offense unspecified. 66 He calls the Muslims “an ethnos,” per¬ 
haps implying that he viewed them as pagans or unbelievers. 67 At one point, a 
barbarian (i.e., Saracen) incursion deprives the monastery of oil, but in another 
narrative Saracens are seen visiting the hegoumenos for advice when they are hun¬ 
gry. 68 A Saracen was sent by a dying monk as a messenger to bring back someone 
dwelling in Aila. 69 The monks allowed another to pick fruit. 70 

62. Ware 1982; Chryssavgis 2004; Muller 2006; Zecher 2023. See Muller 2002 on the vita of John 
written by Daniel of Rhaithou, which is a particularly late and perhaps untrustworthy source. 

63. On Anastasius, see Haldon 1992. Several of the works ascribed to him are now known to be 
spurious. Also see Hoyland 1997, 92-102, for a discussion of his depiction of Muslims. For bibliogra¬ 
phy, see D. Thomas and Roggema 2009,193-202. See Muller 2006, 29-32, on the date of Anastasiuss 
Relationes. 

64. The Relationes de Patribus Sinai may have been written by another monk rather than the 
famous Anastasius (Haldon 1992,109). For a more in-depth look at the Relationes de Patribus Sinai, 
including commentary on the various manuscripts, see Flusin 1991. 

65. Caner 2010,172-73. 

66. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.2 (ed. Nau 1902, 61): “AAXote 7 ta\iv ev Tp auxfj crykj Kopucpfj 
itpiv p poXuvSp p Kaxappumodp into xou napovxoi; £0vou<;.” Caner (2010, 177 no. 30) suggests that 
the pollution of the site should be connected with blasphemies spoken by Saracens at the summit of 
Mount Sinai. 

67. Ibid. 

68. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.9, 10 (ed. Nau 1902, 65-66): “BapPapeuGeiopi; note Tpc 
naXaiaxpvpi; o6ou....” 

69. Ibid. 1.12 (ed. Nau 1902, 67). The Nau text does not describe the Saracen as a “Christian” as 
Caner (2010,185) translates it 

70. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.24 (ed. Nau 1902,74-75). 
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Relations between the two groups were clearly not amicable, because in one 
narrative a monk, thinking that he is about to encounter a Saracen, transforms 
himself into a palm tree to avoid detection. 71 In another instance, a Saracen 
assumes that monks will hide from him because he is not a Christian. 72 Anastasius 
describes a miraculous fire on Mount Sinai that is witnessed by some “Saracens” 
and Armenian pilgrims, the tale suggesting that both groups could visit the site 
at the same time. Anastasius attacks these Saracens for not recognizing the 
importance of the vision and for not believing in Christianity. 73 Although Anasta¬ 
sius views the Saracens unfavorably, they do not seem to represent an existential 
threat to the monastic community of the Sinai. 74 At one point, he mentions “pris¬ 
oners” and “captives” in the desert, perhaps suggesting Christian prisoners of 
war. 75 Alternatively, these phrases may be metaphorical and refer to the lifestyle of 
monks. 76 

On the other hand, in the Edifying Tales the Saracens are portrayed as oppres¬ 
sors. In one narrative, for example, several Saracens shoot arrows at the icon of 
Saint Theodore (and in doing so die). 77 Demons appear throughout the texts, tor¬ 
menting the monks. Overall, the tales create an impression that demons and Sara¬ 
cens are allied in order to oppress the pious Christian monks. 78 One story even 
suggests that the monks can expect better treatment from demons than from the 
Muslims 79 Perhaps this harder stance against the Muslims should be related to the 
policies of Caliph Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, who promoted Arabic and Islam to 
the detriment of Greco-Roman influences. 80 One feature of his policy was the 
construction of the Dome of the Rock, an attempt to mimic Byzantine imperial 
“propaganda in stone.” 81 It was also in his reign that the inhabitants of the Deir 
al-Abid were said to have converted to Islam, as mentioned in chapter 5. 

Anastasius uses a variety of terms for the Muslims. He occasionally calls them 
“Arabs,” though “Saracen” appears more frequently. 82 As noted above, he uses the 


71. Ibid. 1.23 (ed. Nau 1902, 74): “Kai voplacu; aurov Xapcucivov rival p£T£poppcu0r] ric cpoiviKa 
Sia\a0riv PouXopEvoc” 

72. Ibid. 1.25 (ed. Nau 1902, 75). 

73. Ibid. 1.38 (ed. Nau 1902, 81). 

74. Hoyland 1997,99. 

75. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.30 (ed. Nau 1902, 77-80): “alxpaXiirroic; EKriviy; rfjc eprjpou 
... oi apapnoXol...Also see Caner 2010,191-92. 

76. Solzbacher 1989, 297. 

77. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 2.44 (ed. Nau 1903, 64-65). 

78. Flusin 1991, 400-409. 

79. Hoyland 1997,100-101. 

80. Caner 2010,197. 

81. See Griffith 1992, 121-34, on the public competition between Islam and Christianity in the 
Near East in this period. On the Dome of the Rock, see Grabar et al. 1996, 52-116; Grabar 2006. 

82. See Viae Dux 1.1 ( PG 89.41A). 
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word “barbarian” in a context where it must mean an Arab nomad. 83 The term 
“Saracen” is occasionally embellished, as when Anastasius describes the Saracens 
in one narrative as “entirely filthy and spiritually unclean.” 84 He also appears to be 
the first to call the Muslims “Amalek.” 85 This would be a particularly important 
term for a monk living in the Sinai, since the battle between Amalek and the 
Hebrews was remembered and venerated in the nearby oasis of Pharan, as 
recounted by Egeria. 86 That only a few other authors employ this term—for exam¬ 
ple, Stephen the Sabaite, Cosmas of Jerusalem, and Theophanes (following Anas¬ 
tasius)—suggests that it was used by Anastasius because of Amaleks association 
with the Sinai. 87 Several passages mentioning demons may refer to the Muslims, 
but since the texts are open to interpretation, I have not included them here. 88 

Perhaps the most interesting and revealing tale describes the martyrdom of a 
“Saracen” whom Anastasius called “a Christlover” ( philochristos). 89 According to 
Anastasius, the “Saracen ethnos” (i.e., the Muslims) had come to Mount Sinai to 
force the local “Saracens” to apostatize away from Christianity and become Mus¬ 
lims. Most of the local “Saracens” gathered at the fortress of Pharan and Saint 
Catherines Monastery (here called the “Monastery of the Holy Bush”) and tried to 
resist. The majority ended up converting, but the “Christlover” refused to aposta¬ 
tize, instead killing his family and then throwing himself off Jabal Musa. 90 Before 
killing himself, several long-dead Sinai Martyrs visited the “Christlover” and 
strongly urged him to resist the Saracens. These martyrs were killed by “barbari¬ 
ans,” a clear reference to Pseudo-Niluss description of the local nomads. 

If this passage can be trusted, it suggests that most of the local “Saracens” were 
indeed Christians by the middle of the seventh century. They are also said to have 
spoken Arabic. 91 It is strange to see a “Saracen” being praised for obtaining mar¬ 
tyrdom at the hands of “Saracens”—a “Saracen” who is being urged on by the holy 
victims of previous barbarians, “Saracens” themselves. Some phrases in the 
account, such as when the “Christlover” chooses “the death of the body rather 
than to renounce his faith in Christ and to endanger his soul,” repeat similar lan- 


83. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.9 (ed. Nau 1902, 65-66). 

84. Ibid. 2.44 (ed. Nau 1903, 64): “jtdvta puttov Kai &Ka 0 ap 0 tav.” 

85. Anastasius of Sinai, Sertno III in Imaginem Dei (PG 89.1156B). 

86. Preserved by Petrus Diaconus, Liber de Locis Sanctis, Appendix ad Itinerarium Egeriae Y.15; 

87. Hoyland 1997,103 n. 133. 

88. As interpreted by Caner 2010, 173. Hoyland 1997, 100-101, understands “demons” to mean 
precisely that, not Saracens. 

89. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.41 (ed. Nau 1902, 87-90). 

90. Caner 2010,198 no. 134. 

91. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.41 (ed. Nau 1902, 88): “tfj dpapiSi yXurrtfl.” 
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guage from Pseuclo-Nilus s Narrationes . 92 There seems to be no better proof of the 
rhetorical nature of the Sinai Martyr accounts than this passage, where Anastasius 
is displaying his skill in manipulating topoi for his own subversive purposes. The 
whole point of this passage is that even the local “Saracens” had embraced Christi¬ 
anity and were willing to resist the “Saracen ethnos”; thus even “Saracens” who had 
been “persecuting” the monks of the Sinai for centuries could recognize the evil of 
these new “Saracens.” What better way was there to discredit the Muslims than to 
show that even the age-old enemy of the Sinai Christians opposed them? 

In addition to the martyr account mentioned by Anastasius, several later mar¬ 
tyr stories circulated mentioning Mount Sinai and Christian-Muslim relations. An 
Arab Christian associated with Mount Sinai, Abd al-Masih (Qays al-Ghassani), 
was killed at al-Ramlah. 93 Abd al-Masih was born a Christian in Najran, fought 
with the Arabs in the initial conquests, but decided to become a Christian monk 
under the influence of a priest at Baalbek. He served as both the steward ( oikono- 
mos ) and later the abbot ( hegoumenos ) of the monastery at Mount Sinai before 
demanding a reduction of taxes from the Islamic government. In another account, 
the cousin of the caliph converted to Christianity and moved to Mount Sinai 
before returning to court to denounce Islam. An angry mob attacked and killed 
him. 94 These stories helped to delineate the Christian community from the Mus¬ 
lims and to inform contemporary Christians about the possibility of redemption 
in order to prevent apostasy. 95 By creating new martyrs, Christians could attempt 
“to reconcile themselves to the continuing presence of the Muslims,” casting the 
Muslims into the role of persecutors. Christians could then play the role of 
an oppressed but spiritually superior group. 96 This was an understanding that 
Christians could deal with, in terms of both their own history but also their future, 
as demonstrated in apocalyptic works, in which Christianity would be triumphant. 

An apocalyptic work of the beginning of the ninth century describes the vision 
of the monk Sergius-Bahira, which was said to have occurred on Mount Sinai. 97 

92. Ibid. (ed. Nau 1902, 87-88): “aipETiodpevoi; paMov tov tou acupatoc Gavatov, f| itpoSouvai 
tt]v itumv tou XpiaTou xai i|/uxiku>i; KivduvEuaai.” Solzbacher (1989,284) also suggests that the ideas in 
the passage refer back to the Sinai Martyrs Inscription. Caner (2010,199 n. 145) detects another similar¬ 
ity, comparing the phrase “Righteous Ones of old” with Pseudo-Nilus 2.13. 

93. See Griffith 1985; Swanson 2001. 

94. Gregorius Decapolita, Sermo Historicus; Sahas 1986. 

95. Swanson 2001,121-29. 

96. Lamoreaux 1996, 22-24. 

97. Bahira 139 (ed. and trans. Bignami-Odier and Levi della Vida 1950). I have cited only the Latin 
text, but I also consulted the Syriac editions edited and translated by Roggema (2009). A Christian 
monk Bahira is mentioned in several early Islamic texts. (For example, Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah 115- 
17 [trans. Guillaume 1955,79-81; see Gero 1992; Roggema 2009,37-60].) Bahira gives shelter to a group 
of merchants, including a young Muhammad, and says that Muhammad would be a true prophet. It is 
easy to interpret this as a way for Muslims to indicate that Muhammad’s revelations surpass those of 
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This text describes the Muslims as “the sons of Ishmael” and “the sons of Agar 
[Hagar], barbarous men.” 98 It outlines the history of the end of the world, in which 
Muslim figures make up several series of persecutors, such as the sons of Ishmael 
(the Umayyads); the sons of Hashim (the Abbasids); a Mahdi (an Islamic mes¬ 
sianic figure) son of Fatima (a wife of Muhammad); the sons of Sufyan (another 
Islamic messianic figure); the sons of Joktan (still another Islamic messianic figure, 
from southern Arabia); and a Mahdi son of Aisha (another wife of Muhammad). 99 
Isaiah is cited to compare the sons of Hashim with the Assyrians, and the author 
goes to great lengths to describe the famine and catastrophes they caused. 100 The 
vision ends with standard scenes of the end times, with a Roman king who rules 
before the arrival of the Antichrist, who is in turn defeated by Elijah. Finally, Christ 
himself appears and inaugurates the Resurrection. 101 The Latin text concludes by 
reinforcing the importance of the revelation—it happened on Mount Sinai, the 
same place where Moses received the Law from God. 102 By stressing the site of its 
revelation, the author of the Sergius-Bahira apocalypse emphasizes that Islam is a 
part of Gods divine plan, and Christian superiority over the Muslims should be 
assumed, since Muslims will later be destroyed. Like the martyrdom accounts, the 
Sergius-Bahira apocalypse was intended to provide comfort to Christians living 
under Muslim rule. As time passed, later recensions in Syriac attempted to make 
sense of how God could still be on the side of the Christians while allowing the 
Muslims to remain in charge. 103 

How much had changed in the Sinai after the Muslim Conquest? 104 Though the 
Muslims were in charge, Christian monastic life seems to have continued with lit¬ 
tle interference. The leader of the monastery later known as Saint Catherines was 
still a hegoumenos . 105 In general, Anastasiuss Relationes demonstrates a monastic 
life little different from that in the earlier, pre-Islamic Apophthegmata Patrum or 
the Lausiac History. For example, in one incident described in the Relationes, two 
monks approach Mount Sinai, where they witness a heavenly spectacle, and their 


the Christians, but Sizgorich 2004, 26-29, notes that the stories also indicate that Muslims retained a 
fascination for Christian monks, even into the Abbasid period, when Ibn Ishaqs sira of Muhammad 

98. Bahira 139-40 (Bignami-Odier and Levi della Vida 1950): “filiorum Ismael et... filiorum Agar 
hominum barbarorum.” 

99. On the vision and interpretations, see Hoyland 1997,270-76; Roggema 2009, 61-93. 

100. Bahira 141-42 (Bignami-Odier and Levi della Vida 1950). 

101. Ibid. 146-47 (Bignami-Odier and Levi della Vida 1950). 

102. Ibid. 147 (Bignami-Odier and Levi della Vida 1950): “Et dixi quod in montem Sinay in quo 
recepit Moyses legem Domini.” 

103. Roggema 2009, 203-8. 

104. See Solzbacher 1989, 281-300. 

105. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.4 (ed. Nau 1902, 62), “6 fiyoupevoq Ttjc povqc” 
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faces shine with light “just as the face of Moses once shined.” 106 The topos of the 
glowing face appears often in earlier texts. 107 The martyrs of Rhaithou continued to 
be honored there after the Arab Conquest, even if they were forgotten by the other 
monks in the Sinai. When the monk Epiphanius visited Rhaithou in the ninth 
century, he noted that seven hundred(!) monks were killed there by “barbarians.” 
Paradoxically, he does not mention martyrs at Mount Sinai itself! 108 

Apart from Epiphanius, there is plenty of other evidence that pilgrims still con¬ 
tinued to visit the region. For example, the Syrian monk Theodotus of Amida 
traveled to Jerusalem, Egypt, and the Sinai in the late seventh century. 109 In the 
mid-eighth century, women could travel from Jerusalem to the Sinai without male 
companions to protect them. 110 The apocalypse of Sergius-Bahira assumes that 
Christians could still make pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. m Anasta- 
sius also mentions that Armenian pilgrims continued to frequent Mount Sinai 
after the Islamic Conquest. 112 The Nessana Papyri contain two orders (both in Ara¬ 
bic and in Greek) for Nessana to supply a guide for the route to Mount Sinai, one 
for the wife of the governor. 113 A Muslim convert traveled to Mount Sinai for bap¬ 
tism according to a ninth-century text, ostensibly because Mount Sinai was distant 
from the Muslim authorities, who would have attempted to execute the convert for 
apostasy and kill the priest who performed the ceremony. 114 Monks in Anastasius s 
Narrationes hail from Constantinople, Africa, Iberia, Cyprus, and Cappadocia. 
One became bishop of Egyptian Babylon (Cairo); another became a stylite near 
Diospolis. 115 Monks appear to have traveled between Sinai and Aila quite regular¬ 
ly. 116 From this evidence, it appears that travel into and around the Sinai was not 
restricted. 

Clearly the Muslim Conquest must have impacted the Sinai, but the transforma¬ 
tion appears very slowly and quite late in surviving documents. Monks began to 
employ Arabic only in the eighth century, with the use of that language increasing 
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107. Frank 2000,160-65. 
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110. Stephen the Sabaite, Greek Life 9.133. 

111. Bahira 139-40 (Bignami-Odier and Levi della Vida 1950). 

112. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.38 (ed. Nau 1902, 81). On Armenian pilgrimage to Mount 
Sinai, see Mayerson 1982; M. E. Stone 1982,1986. Anastasius mentions that one group contained 800 
pilgrims. 

113. P.Ness. 72, 73. 

114. Gregorius Decapolita, Sermo Historicus, PG 100.1205B-C; see Sahas 1986. 

115. Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes 1.8, 20, 28, 35, (ed. Nau 1902, 65, 71-72, 76, 80); 2.45 (ed. Nau 
1903, 65). 

116. Ibid. 1.12,19 (ed. Nau 1902, 67,71). 
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in the ninth. Only a few Arabic manuscripts have been found at Mount Sinai from 
the eighth century, but these include a translation of Ammoniuss Relatio . 117 The 
appearance of this text demonstrates the lasting value of the Sinai Martyr tradition 
to the Sinai monks themselves, since it was one of the first to be translated. Pharan 
has long been thought to have been destroyed during the Islamic Conquest, but 
there is currendy no archaeological evidence of this putative destruction, and at 
least one later document attests its continued existence. 118 In the late seventh cen¬ 
tury, the bishop of Pharan relocated to Mount Sinai, and the bishopric of Pharan 
remained there permanendy. 119 Over time, the monastic community shrank, until 
only the main monastery and a limited number of individual cells were inhabited. 
The monastery became known as Saint Catherines in the eleventh century, when a 
tradition developed that the body of a fourth-century martyr, Catherine, was dis¬ 
covered on the mountain that would later bear her name. 120 

CONCLUSION 

As a result of the al-Qaeda 9/11 attacks and Americas War on Terror, American 
(and European) media and scholarship have become increasingly interested in 
examining the history of Islam, Islamic religious practice, and Christian-Muslim 
relations. Because some continue to dwell on the medieval Christian view that 
Islam is a violent religion and that “the Muslim and Christian worlds have been at 
war ever since a visionary merchant in Arabia composed the Koran,” such a mis¬ 
informed, unnuanced understanding of history is clearly problematic. 121 The rela¬ 
tionship between Christianity and Islam is much more complex and entangled 
than the oversimplified and essentialized “clash” thesis would suggest. 122 Yet the 
rising surge of Islamophobia in Europe—and to a lesser extent in the United 
States—suggests that such complexities are lost in much public discourse, such as 
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the debate in 2010 over the construction of an Islamic community center near 
“ground zero” of the 9/11 attacks or the 2011-12 debate about the construction of a 
mosque in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 123 It is my hope that this book helps to explain 
how some early Christian attitudes toward Islam were shaped by specific pre- 
Islamic conditions in the Sinai that resulted when Christians laid claim to indige¬ 
nous nomadic land. 

Before Christianity became legal, the Sinai had been a minor region of the 
Roman Empire. This status changed with the spread of Christianity, as Christians 
were attracted to the Sinai for two reasons: first, it was largely an uninhabited 
desert, allowing monks to obtain tranquility of mind ( hesychia ), and second, the 
Sinai was sacred ground where the Israelites wandered for forty years and Moses 
acquired the divine Law from God. The same arid conditions that made the Sinai 
an excellent location for hermits also made it unappealing for agriculture and 
open for the movement of nomadic groups. By establishing settlements in the 
Sinai, Christian monks intruded into the areas traditionally inhabited by nomads. 

Because of the remote nature of the Sinai, Christian monks were the first to 
spread imperial culture there. The monks began to reshape the landscape by 
importing agricultural methods used in the Negev, but they also remade the cog¬ 
nitive topography of the land as well. By identifying and renaming the newly redis¬ 
covered holy places of the Sinai, the monks transformed the landscape into some¬ 
thing more mentally recognizable to Christians throughout the empire. These 
actions made the Sinai more important to Christians in general, and, with the 
increased attention, brought more visitors to the Sinai as pilgrims. 

The Sinai became home to several important concentrations of monastic com¬ 
munities at Mount Sinai, Rhaithou, and Pharan. The first monks setded around 
Mount Sinai in the later fourth century, and by the time of Egerias visit, in 381-84, 
a large community had been founded around the putative Burning Bush. These 
early monks lived in a laura style, in which they each lived separately but congre¬ 
gated together for worship. Estimates from archaeological remains suggest that 
about four hundred monks could have lived in solitary cells at peak occupation. 
This community continued to expand, and in the sixth century, with the founding 
of the fortress later known as Saint Catherines Monastery, the coenobitic type of 
monasticism was introduced. 

In addition to monks, the Sinai attracted pilgrims. They sought to encounter 
the living truth of the Gospel through direct connection with the holy men of the 
desert and to understand the written word of the Bible by viewing the sites associ¬ 
ated with biblical events. Egerias account is particularly important for under¬ 
standing how pilgrims interpreted what they experienced in the Sinai. Her diary 
describes how monks pointed out topographic markers that revealed biblical 
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events. For Egeria, reading the correct biblical passages and taking the Eucharist at 
putative biblical sites fulfilled a deep spiritual need. However, in some places, the 
monks proved an even greater attraction, for their rejection of society presented 
validation for Egeria’s own religious beliefs. Other pilgrims—such as the Piacenza 
pilgrim and Cosmas Indicopleustes—are less verbose about their inner feelings 
but still provide invaluable accounts for understanding the Sinai communities and 
identification of biblical sites there. 

Pilgrimage accounts demonstrate that the Sinai Peninsula was slowly trans¬ 
formed into a Christian space as late-antique locations became increasingly asso¬ 
ciated with biblical events. In chapter 3 ,1 discussed the evidence related to three 
major sites in the Sinai—Elim, Raphidim, and Mount Sinai. Elim proved to be the 
site most contested for biblical identification. Each source (except Egeria) identi¬ 
fies Elim through Exodus 15:27, which mentions seventy palm trees and twelve 
springs. Both Egeria and the Piacenza pilgrim locate Elim on the route between 
Clysma and Mount Sinai, a position that makes geographical sense when mapping 
the path of the Israelites. Ammonius and Cosmas Indicopleustes, on the other 
hand, identify the site at the monastic center of Rhaithou, on the southwestern 
shore of the Sinai, far from any possible Israelite path. I conclude that this place¬ 
ment was a conscious effort by the monks at Rhaithou to connect their community 
with Exodus in order to magnify the importance of their spiritual credentials. Fur¬ 
thermore, the Pharanites used biblical associations to connect their community 
with Moses. They sought to associate their site with biblical Raphidim, a location 
where the Israelites fought against Amalek. They cemented those connections 
with the construction of churches on the identified sites of Moses—for example, 
the rock on which Moses stood when he led the Israelites against Amalek. The 
Piacenza pilgrim mentions that the people there were descendants of Jethro, the 
son-in-law of Moses, whereas Cosmas connects the site with Pauls Rock of Christ 
and the circumcision of Jethros sons. Finally, the sources mention the myriad 
associations used to identify the locations around Mount Sinai. In repeating the 
performance of rituals at these sites, pilgrims and monks were able to experience 
the joys of religious encounters. 

Further, I have argued that these Sinai monks acted as colonists of imperial 
culture. The pre-Christian Roman authorities had a long history of supporting the 
spread of Greco-Roman culture to the “barbarians” as a form of social control. 
Christianity proved to be an even more popular ideology, spreading rapidly 
through northern Europe, into Persia, among the Arabs, and into Axum (modern 
Ethiopia). 124 This process brought more territories into the Roman sphere of influ¬ 
ence: for example, the Romans and Axumites expected to receive assistance from 
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each other in Arabia, despite their differences in creed. 125 In the Sinai, Christian 
communities helped spread Christianity and maintained control over the region 
in lieu of a substantial commitment of imperial wealth and power. This role is 
perhaps most clear at the town of Pharan, where archaeological excavations have 
discovered several churches, and literary sources describe the economic develop¬ 
ment related to the movement of pilgrims to Mount Sinai. Furthermore, according 
to Ammonius, after the Pharanites converted to Christianity, they helped to defend 
and avenge the monks of Rhaithou. In the sixth century, there was a governmen- 
tally supported garrison at Pharan, which brought some additional economic 
improvements. The bishop of the Sinai was even located at Pharan, not at Mount 
Sinai, until after the Islamic Conquests. Thus, when the people of Pharan con¬ 
verted under influence of the Sinai monks, the Pharanites were able to obtain ben¬ 
efits by being participants in the new imperial culture. 

As monasticism and pilgrimage grew, so too did the likelihood that conflict 
would break out between Christians and nomads. Christian sources declare that 
violence was most often directed against these monastic communities—such as 
with attacks on the monks of Mount Sinai and Rhaithou described by Ammonius 
and Pseudo-Nilus. The descriptions of these events by Ammonius and Pseudo- 
Nilus dwell on the cruelty and barbaric actions of the nomads. The grimmer the 
image of the Saracens, the greater the monks’ holiness became as they lived con¬ 
stantly under the threat of attack. The sources create excessively violent images of 
monks being torn apart—their entrails ripped out of their bodies—and being tor¬ 
tured. These descriptions imitate previous Christian conceptions of martyrdom, 
except that in the Sinai the persecutors were not the imperial authorities but the 
local nomads. 

Those monks who were killed during raids have been honored for their spirit¬ 
ual fortitude throughout the entire orthodox oikoumene up to the present day. This 
commemoration began with initial texts by Ammonius and Pseudo-Nilus, and as 
with the descriptions of martyrdom, the sources used the already-existing rhetoric 
of martyrs to describe the monks. The sources were especially inspired by 4 Mac¬ 
cabees, which represented an archetypal stand against an impious persecutor. The 
monks are variously honored as athletes and soldiers of God, praised for giving up 
comfortable but immoral lives in urban centers. Several sources, including an 
inscription at Mount Sinai, suggest that there were several different groups of mar¬ 
tyrs honored there; however, it is impossible to separate the historical details of 
these accounts from the rhetoric of martyrdom. It is important, furthermore, to 
realize that of the two pilgrim accounts—Egeria and the Piacenza pilgrim—nei¬ 
ther one mentions the Sinai Martyrs at all. I suggest that this omission resulted 
because the Martyr Narratives were developed by Sinai monks for Sinai monks. 
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Pilgrims were not attracted to the Sinai because of the martyrs; rather, pilgrims 
sought to experience the holy places of the Sinai and to see the monks who lived 
there. It was only after the removal of relics from Mount Sinai to Constantinople, 
in the reign of Justin II, that the Sinai Martyrs became world-famous. 

In this tense atmosphere, Christian sources demonized the nomads, branding 
them with such terms as “Saracens,” “Scenite Arabs,” “Blemmyes,” and “barbari¬ 
ans,” which emphasized differences between the nomadic way of life and refined 
Christian and Greco-Roman culture. The nomads were effectively marginalized by 
rhetoric that suggested that they were uncivilized and predisposed to treachery 
and violence. In addition, as the region became more thoroughly Christianized, 
the Saracens were increasingly equated with paganism and abhorrent practices 
such as animal and human sacrifice. It was said that the Saracens worshipped the 
Morning Star and willingly sacrificed the most beautiful young virgins to Aphro¬ 
dite (Venus). Pseudo-Nilus recounts how his own son, Theodulus, barely escaped 
such a sacrifice. To the monks, being sacrificed to the goddess of erotic love would 
have been an exceptionally troublesome occurrence that threatened the spiritual 
transcendence they achieved as monks. 

Yet several sources describe the pagan religion of the Saracens while also nar¬ 
rating their conversion to Christianity. One of the best examples of this is Jeromes 
account of Hilarion at Elusa. Hilarion confronted the locals during a festival, and 
they decided to convert to Christianity. Thus, although the pre-Islamic Sinai 
accounts stress the nomadic beliefs of the nomads, including the worship of stones 
(probably betyls), a subversive current indicates that large numbers of ostensibly 
pagan nomads were probably actually Christians. Such appears to be the case in 
Anastasiuss post-Islamic Sinai, where many nomads were converting to Islam not 
from pagan beliefs but from Christianity! 

Because of the Saracens’ violent reputation, the imperial government system¬ 
atically tried to defend monks and pilgrims. Imperial defense in the fourth and 
fifth centuries focused on the protection of the Arabian frontier, running from 
Aila to the north, whereas the sixth century shows the fortification of the Sinai and 
pilgrimage routes. In fact, literary evidence links the construction of Saint Cather¬ 
ines Monastery directly to the Saracen threat. Procopius attributes its construction 
to Justinian as a way to defend Palaestina Prima from Saracen raids, and Eutychius 
indicates that the monks themselves asked for protection from the Saracens. Forts 
were also constructed and manned in the Negev and along the Negev-Aila pil¬ 
grimage route. Two of these excavated forts, at Ein Boqeq and Upper Zohar, were 
initially garrisoned in the sixth century like Saint Catherines, perhaps as part of a 
larger strategy to defend travelers. The Beersheva Edict further demonstrates the 
governments desire to protect travelers, even though it pushed responsibility for 
maintenance onto the local communities. At the same time, the garrison along the 
Arabian frontier was reduced, a demonstration of changed imperial priorities. 
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Until the 1970s, the only evidence available to scholars seeking to understand 
the nomadic peoples of the Roman Near East was in ancient literary sources, 
which described the nomads in negative ways. With the excavation of fortresses, 
especially legionary fortresses, new and impressive sources of information became 
available. In contrast to some frontiers of the Roman Empire—along the Rhine 
and the Danube and in Mesopotamia, for example—there seemed to be no major 
existential threat to Roman control along the Syrian and Arabian frontiers. How¬ 
ever, convinced by the literary sources that the nomads of the Near East were 
threats to Roman security, archaeologists have viewed these fortifications and mil¬ 
itary bases as proof of the Saracen threat. 

This Arabian frontier was largely abandoned during the reign of Justinian. This 
is the exact period when a number of fortifications appeared along the pilgrimage 
routes, indicating that imperial authorities viewed Saracens as an internal rather 
than an external threat. These outsiders were incapable of conquering Roman ter¬ 
ritories, but they could strike isolated settlements and travelers with impunity 
before the Roman military could react. Thus the Saracens did not represent the 
same kind of threat as the later victorious Muslims, who attacked from beyond the 
frontier. 

In discussions about the Arabian frontier, the nomads themselves often play 
minor roles. Since they left essentially no records and few archaeological remains, 
scholars are left only with the perspective of the sedentary population, with its 
ample literary and archaeological sources. 126 Once archaeological evidence of 
nomads was discovered in the Negev, and scholars began to analyze nomadic 
source material more critically, attention shifted to understanding those nomads 
independently of hostile accounts developed by the sedentary populations. 127 

Anthropological literature argues that the dichotomy between sedentary and 
nomadic lifestyles presented in the ancient accounts is a gross oversimplification. 
Populations within the Near East subsisted on a range of lifestyles, and the so- 
called nomads of the Sinai likely practiced some form of agricultural production, 
at least before the arrival of Christian monks. These nomadic groups also inter¬ 
acted with the more sedentary populations in complex ways—finds of imported 
ceramics in nomadic camps and of animal remains within towns suggest a level of 
economic connection that the literary sources fail to mention. Some of the 
imported goods from nomadic sites, however, could have been acquired via raids, 
a time-tested method of increasing power, prestige, and wealth among nomadic 
communities. The Piacenza pilgrim, for example, describes the extreme poverty of 
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the nomadic population, and it is easy to imagine that plundering the Christians 
could become a lucrative occupation. Yet it would be incorrect to conclude that the 
relationship between these groups was only one of mutual hostility and violence. 
Reports of violence, in fact, obscure the normal daily activities that connected 
Sinai monks with nomadic inhabitants. 

Although nomads may have been a minor threat to the more settled communi¬ 
ties of the Near East, it is also true that nomads could protect these same commu¬ 
nities. Large numbers of nomadic groups served within the imperial armies, as is 
attested in the Notitia Dignitatum. Entire tribes, such as the Ghassanids, helped to 
defend the Romans’ eastern frontier with Persia. Across that frontier, the Persians 
used their own nomadic group—the Lakhmids—to assist in offensive and defen¬ 
sive maneuvers. Within the Sinai in particular, Pseudo-Nilus describes how a local 
chief, Ammanes, contracted directly with the town council of Pharan to provide 
protection. 

Such protection was not adequate to defend the region from the Islamic Con¬ 
quests. Third Palestine, of which the Sinai was a part, was the first province of the 
Roman Empire to fall to the Islamic armies from the Arabian Peninsula. Long 
before the seventh century, sedentary populations, especially Christian monks, 
had encroached on the lands of nomadic peoples in the Sinai. This interaction and 
the creation of a threatening Saracen image had repercussions when the Islamic 
religion first erupted out of the desert. Most subsequent Christian sources used the 
term “Saracen” to describe Muslims, just as they had for the nomadic groups of the 
pre-Islamic Near East. Much of the image, or mirage, of the Saracen of the Islamic 
Near East had a direct precursor in the pre-Islamic period. For example, Chris¬ 
tians continued to connect the etymology of the word “Saracen” from “Sarah” to 
frame the Saracens as both hostile and false, for Christians believed that the Sara¬ 
cens were attempting to disguise their connection to Hagar. Muslim veneration of 
the Ka’aba, as seen in John of Damascus’s writings, was connected with the “rocks” 
of the pre-Islamic period. John even reuses the sexual overtones of the worship of 
Aphrodite (Venus) to insult the Ka’aba. Violence was considered a hallmark of the 
now-Islamic Saracens—Sophronius and the Doctrina Iacobi specifically mention 
the Saracens as wielding swords and other weapons; Stephen Mansur describes 
Muslims in the same language and the same situations as Ammonius’s pre-Islamic 
Saracens. Later Christians, building on this pre-Islamic image, invented all sort of 
disparaging stories about Muhammad and Muslims in general. In short, the term 
“Saracen” kept its pre-Islamic emotional baggage and became an important signi- 
fier of the contempt and fear in which Muslims were held by some Christians 
then—and even up to the modern era. 

In addition to reusing the Saracen image, Christians in the Near East explained 
their defeat by the Muslims in terms of their own sins and biblical history. As Tho¬ 
mas Sizgorich has noted, previously persecuted groups often interpret new con- 
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flicts in light of their history of repression and frame the conflicts in terms of vic¬ 
timization and a “persecuting Other .” 128 Thus Christians were able to use their 
heritage as martyrs and their history with the nomads to reshape their under¬ 
standing of and response to Muslims. In that way, Christians began to cast Mus¬ 
lims into the role of violent persecutors through both apocalyptic and edifying 
literature. Christians, for example, interpreted defeat by Muslims as punishment 
for Christians’ sins rather than as evidence that God favored Mushms above them. 

Despite early Christian renderings of Mushms as barbaric Others, nonorthodox 
Christians (such as Monophysites) and the Jewish population of the Near East 
praised the initial Muslim conquerors as being more tolerant than the Christian 
Byzantine Empire . 129 Similarly, several indications suggest that the Mushms were 
initially much more tolerant than the Christian Roman Empire of the time . 130 
Whereas medieval Christians in Europe generally confronted polytheists and sought 
to eradicate their faiths, Mushms (at least before the Crusades) generally viewed fel¬ 
low monotheists (or those whose religions had monotheistic characteristics, such as 
Zoroastrians) as potential converts through persuasion, not violence, even though 
those monotheists were believed to have an imperfect faith . 131 In the initial Muslim 
invasion of the Roman Empire, treaties such as that involving the city of Aila (mod¬ 
ern Aqaba), which was negotiated directly with the prophet Muhammad, allowed 
conquered peoples to retain their ancestral religions and cultures . 132 Arabic and Syr¬ 
iac texts mention the instructions of Abu Bakr (the first successor to Muhammad) 
to the invading Arab armies, which guaranteed the right of monks to worship freely; 
the safety of women, children, and the elderly; and which protected the economic 
prosperity of conquered areas. Thus those who willingly paid tribute were allowed to 
live without harassment, whereas those who refused were attacked . 133 When the 
Muslims had to withdraw from Damascus before the battle of the Yarmuk, they even 
returned the jizya (poll tax applied to non-Muslims), because they could not defend 
the city ! 134 By the standards of the day, these actions were remarkably just and much 
more tolerant than in the seventh century’s Christian Roman Empire. 

Despite this comparative tolerance of early Muslim rule, I do not wish to sug¬ 
gest that religious intolerance, injustice, and violence were nonexistent throughout 
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Islamic history. The Muslim Caliphate slowly developed prohibitions against 
Christians and Jews over the first century of Islamic rule and codified these restric¬ 
tions into law in the early eighth century . 135 Even in areas where Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims lived side by side, as in al-Andalus, they never lived together but 
remained in separate communities in a tense atmosphere . 136 Furthermore, public 
forms of Christian worship, such as the ringing of church bells, were prohibited 
and continued to be a source of friction in medieval Spain . 137 

And yet, even in areas of religious conflict, Christian beliefs strongly impacted 
the development of Islamic holy places and practice, demonstrating the dynamic 
relationship between religious beliefs and practices in the first few centuries after 
the Islamic Conquest. For example, the city of Damascus was the capital of the first 
Islamic dynasty, the Umayyads. One member of this dynasty, Caliph al-Walid I, 
constructed a mosque (now known as the Umayyad Mosque) that replaced a 
Christian church associated with John the Baptist. Instead of obliterating John the 
Baptists connection with the site, Muslims claimed to discover the head of John 
the Baptist during the construction of the mosque. Muslims believed that this dis¬ 
covery validated their occupation of the site, but such validation required their 
acceptance of previous Christian beliefs and rituals. This example displays the 
complexity of the continuity of religious practice between early Christianity and 
early Islam . 138 Islamic practice thus owed much to seventh-century Christianity, 
and Islam should be understood as a late-antique religion: one whose develop¬ 
ment occurred vis-a-vis Judaism and Christianity. It does not represent “a cata¬ 
clysmic break with the classical and late classical past .” 139 

The aforementioned is but one example. In fact, the earliest surviving biogra¬ 
phy of Muhammad (written in the eighth century) describes his chance encounter 
with a Christian monk, Bahira, who revealed that Muhammad had the gift of 
prophecy . 140 This encounter shows that the later Islamic imagination continued to 
recognize the spiritual power of Christian ascetics, and it suggests that Islamic 
tradition was able to employ a Christian motif “as a free-floating signifier that 
could take up residence in a variety of discourses .” 141 It appears that formative 
Muslim authors, such as Ibn al-Mubarak, constructed jihad alongside familiar 
Christian themes of asceticism and martyrdom. Early Christian monks were often 
considered violent and intolerant, responsible for the destruction of dozens of 
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pagan and Jewish places of worship . 142 Thus the theological formation of jihad was 
also inspired by Christian monastic ideals. 

Western European society was also influenced by Islam, though those links 
have often been forgotten or ignored. Richard Bulliet has even argued that the 
West could not exist in the same form as it does now without the complex relation¬ 
ship with Islamic history and intellectual borrowings from Islamic scholars during 
the medieval period . 143 To Bulliet, the importance of Islam in the formation of 
modern Europe was purposely erased to ensure that Islam was seen as an evil 
“Other,” which did not contribute to Western society . 144 A similar pattern can be 
seen in the study of troubador culture, which was fundamentally shaped by unac¬ 
knowledged Arabic influences. Even many modern scholars have refused to rec¬ 
ognize the importance of these Arabic influences on the creation of what is typi¬ 
cally considered a paramount exemplar of Western literature . 145 As Martin Lewis 
and Karen Wigen have demonstrated, the characteristics that are thought to define 
East and West do not withstand intellectual scrutiny, and such dichotomies should 
be rejected . 146 

According to the historian Harold Drake, there is nothing inherently intolerant 
about Christianity; rather, the interpretation of texts and traditions in particular 
periods produced intolerant versions of Christianity . 147 One can easily argue the 
like about Islam, which has proven to be both more and less tolerant, depending 
on particular circumstances and historical periods. In most periods of history, it 
has been the Islamic tradition, rather than the Christian tradition, that has been 
the more tolerant toward rival monotheist faiths. Despite hostile labels like “Sara¬ 
cen,” Christian and Islamic history are indebted to each other, and the relationship 
between Christians and Muslims is much more complex than a simple conflict. 
Perhaps such discussions about the interconnectedness of the two faiths can lead 
to the “mutual understanding” called for by Vatican II and can help to bring about 
peace, freedom, and increased “social justice and moral welfare .” 148 
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